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“FIVE  THOUSAND  CONVERTS  A  MONTH.” 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Indian  Standard, 

Dear  Sir, 

While  thanking  you  for  the  candid  criticiams  con-| 
tained  in  your  January  issue,  I  must  express  both  sur- 
prise  and  regret  at  the  title  chosen  for  your  article. 
Never  at  any  time  have  I  stated  that  %ve  *‘were  baptising 
5,000  converts  a  month/’  and  the  quoted  statement  is 
so  wildly  incredible  that  I  am  more  than  surprised  that 
anj’  one  should  assume  that  I  could  have  made  it.  With 
I  regard  to  other  points  I  may  say  briefly:— 

1.  I  have  used  the  word  “convert’’  in  the  sense 
i  which  it  is  usually  employed  in  missionary  litera- 

The  converts  of  a  mission  are  usually  supposed 
I  to  Ije  those  persons  who  have  abandoned  idolatry  and 
I  accepted  Christianity,  and  in  this  number  children. are 
almost  invariably  included.  When  it  is  desired  to 
I  state  the  case  more  definitely,  the  general  usage  is  to 
speak  of  “communicants,’’  as  distinct  from  the  general 
I  community. 

2.  In  all  statistical  tables,  in  every  written  report, 
hooks  and  periodicals,  and  in  a  hundred  public 

I  addresses,  I  have  given  the  number  of  the  Christian 
I  communicants,  the  number  of  baptised  children  as  dis- 
I  tinct  from  adults,  and  the  number  of  members  and  pro- 
I  bationera,  so  that  I  fail  to  see  any  reasonable  ground 
1  for  accusing  me  of  inaccuracy. 

3.  If  you  quote  me  correctly  I  must  have  used  the 
I  word  “all”  unguardedly,  but  here  again  the  average 

reader  would  not  stop  to  insist  that  all  and  every  must 
I  always  mean  the  same  thing,  and  be  used  interchange¬ 
ably.  When  we  speak  of  a  general  standard  of  know- 
ledge  among  a  certain  people,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  insist 
that  we  allow  of  no  possible  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

4,  The  remark  of  a  certain  leader  is  quoted  to  the 
I  effect  that  at  a  certain  meeting  many  who  had  been 

pastor-teachers,  “for  the  first  time  got  a  clear  insight 
into  the  plan  of  salvation.”  Now  it  so  happened  that 
a  few  hours  before  your  article  was  brought  to  ray 
notice,  I  chanced  to  hear  a  well  known  English  raissiou- 
j  ary  make  a  very  similar  remark  concerning  himself 
during  the  early  years  of  his  ministry.  There  is  all 
I  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  slight  knowledge 
I  of  Christian  truth,  aud  a  personal  experience  of  the 
I  same  truth  when  applied  to  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
I  Spirit.  Considering  the  extreme  ignorance  and  inex- 
Iperience  of  the  converts  the  above  statement  of  their 
I  progressive  enlightenment  seems  to  me  to  be  about 
I  what  we  ought  to  expect  in  such  cases. 

I  5.  1  really  see  nothing  to  call  for  criticism  in  the 

I  statement  that  daily  prayer-meetings  are  held  in  133 
I  villages.  The  custom  of  holding  them  was  introduced 
I  twenty-auvoQ  years  ago.  I  have  often  boon  present  at 
I  such  meetings.  In  the  evening  the  people  come  to- 
I  gether  at  the  house  of  the  pastor-teacher  and  hold  a 
I  brief  service  of  song  and  prayer.  It  is  a  beautiful 
I  custom  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
I  way.  _ 

6  1  did  undoubtedly  say  that  if  I  “could  get  j 
[$2,000  a  year  for  five  years,  I  would  undertake  to  open 
I  a  new  mission  field  and  have  5,000  converts  in  it  with-  1 
jin  five  years.'’  The  remark  was  based  upon  the.'l 
I  following  incident.  Some  years  ago  when  preaching! 

I  in  Evanston,  Ill,  I  said  in  substance, — “If  this  congre.  b 
1  gation  will  pledge  the  support  of  an  additional! 
[missionary,  I  have  in  mind  a  very  promising  field  ini 
I  which  I  can  place  him,  and  I  will  venture  to  promise  I 
that  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  will  have  a  community  I 
I  of  50,000  Christians  under  his  care*’’  The  offer  attracted  I 


attention,  but  was  not  accepted.  Four  years! 
chanced  to  preach  in  the  same  pulpit,  and  reiuinded 
the  congregation  of  my  proposal,  I  then  added 

I  “  The  field  I  had  in  mind  was  the  Meerut  District, 

I I  sent  Mr.  Buck  there,  and  just  before  I  left  India  I 
Iw'as  reminded  of  ray  offer  to  you  by  hearing  him  state 
[in  a  report  that  there  were  now  5,000  Christians  in  bis 

field.”  Illustrated  by  this  bit  of  history,  my  remark 
assumes  a  new  aspect.  I  cannot  see  anything  wrong 
in  such  a  proposal,  provided  it  is  based  on  facts.  At  the 
present  moment  I  know  several  fields  in  which  hundreds 
are  asking  for  persons  “  to  show  tliem  how  to 
become  Christians.”  To  provide  the  instructors  requires 
money.  If  any  one  will  give  me  the  means,  I  am 
ready  to  take  up  the  work  at  once  and  among  such  a 
I  people  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  hundred  will  be 
I  come  thousands  in  less  than  five  years.  Why  find  fault 
I  with  me  for  calling  attention  to  an  extraordinary  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  carrying  the  bread  of  life  to  souls  perishing 
with  hunger  ? 

7.  I  note  your  remark  that  you  “  find  no  trace  of  the 
great  spiritual  upheaval  which  is  going  on  all  around.’’ 
1  The  census  officers  have  found  it.  The  Collector 
of  Budaon  found  it  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  Pioneer 
'  found  abundant  traces  of  it,  and  called  the  Budaon 
Collector’s  attention  to  its  progess  in  the  Doab.  It 
certainly  seems  strange  that  a  Christian  Missionary  can 
find  no  trace  of  such  a  work,  aud  I  venture  to  suggest 
I  that  it  would  possibly  be  worth  while  to  search  for  it. 
I  I  know  one  Presbyterian  Missionary  who  went  800 
I  miles  that  he  might  see  the  work  for  himself.  He 
accompanied  one  of  the  workers  on  a  tour,  saw  all  that 
was  done,  baptized  forty-eight  persons  with  his  own 
hands,  and  returned  with  a  profound  conviction  that  a 
I  work  of  a  very  unusual  character  was  in  progress  in 
1  Robilkband. 

Yours  very  truly, 

■  March  12,  1895.  J.  M.  THOBURN. 
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CONVERTS 


The  two  words  are  syuonymous  in  the  minds  I 
lof  many  ;  but  there  are  some  people  who  think  I 
lotherwise.  “  Were  I  a  missionary,  I  would  | 
■  prefer  making  one  Christian  to  making  a  thous- 
I  and  converts,  and  I  feel  sure  I  could  convince  I 
my  financial  patrons  that  their  money  was  not  I 
I  ill  spent.”  No  Chiistian  missionary  can  read  j 
such  a  sentence  as  the  one  above  quoted  with¬ 
out  serious  reflection ;  and  among  some  mis¬ 
sionaries  the  reflection  ought  to  lead  to  some¬ 
thing  like  anxious  misgiving  concerning  a  large 
part  of  iheir  professional  work.  The  sentence  1 
is  taken  from  a  sympathetic  article  in  Success, 
headed,  “The  Burden  of  the  Heavy  Laden”; 
and  it  is  followed  by  another  which  simply  re-  1 
peats  something  which  every  missionary  knows  I 
I  is  true.  “That  one  Christian  by  his  personal¬ 
ity  and  example,  would  be  a  living  witness  and 
the  greatest  means  of  bringing  others  to  Him.” 

I  The  writer  ought  to  have  added  the  words  that, 

1  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  who  are 
I  merely  converts,  are  likely  to  hinder  many 
j  others  from  coming  to  Christ.  It  is  no  doubt 
I  true  that  in  India  large  areas  of  Christian  mis- 
|sioDary  effort  are  comparatively  sterile  because 
Iso  many,  who  are  converts  but  not  Christians, 

I  are  fatal  stumbling  blocks  to  heavy  laden  I 
I  seekers  after  God.  It  is  the  duly  of  every 
I  Christian  missionary  to  look  this  discouraging 
]  fact  fairly  in  the  face  ;  and  it  is  a  still  more  im¬ 
perative  duty  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  re¬ 
move  the  stumbling  block  of  the  way  ;  “  to 
remove  the  stones,  cast  up  the  high  way,  and 
prepare  a  pathway  for  the  Lord.” 


Popular  concepUons  are  invmciDie. 

is  DO  use  in  trying  to  oppose  them  so  long  as 
I  they  exist.  The  popular  conception  of  bubonic 
I  plague,  that  it  is  a  diabolic  contrivance  of  the 
1  Goveroment  of  India,  has  for  years  successfully 
I  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  the  agencies  at 
I  Goveroment  command.  And  Government 
I  has  wisely  given  up  the  contest ;  and  nowhere 
I  attempti  to  carry  out  preventive  or  curative 
]  measurss  in  face  of  popular  sentiment.  It  is  I 
I  cow  understood  that  until  correct  popular  con-  I 
I  ception  of  the  disease  and  of  the  meaning  of 
1  Government  action  has  been  evolved  the  help-  I 

1  iog  arm  of  Government  is  paralysed.  The  1 
I  popular  conception  of  Christianity  is  the  chief 
I  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India ;  ] 
land  that  conception  is,  for  the  most  part,  based 
I  upon  what  is  known  of  the  lives  of  professed  1 
ICnristians.  Unfortunately,  ail  Europeans  are 
I  popularly  supposed  tn  be  Christians ;  and  still 
I  more  unfortunately,  the  great  army  of  those 
I  who  are  converts  but  not  Christians  is  suppos- 
I  ed  to  illustrate  what  Christianity  can  do  for  the 
I  people  of  India.  And  in  many  cases  tbs 
I  finished  product  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  no 
I  fair-minded  man  is  surprised  to  find  that  in 
1  India  the  popular  conception  of  Christianity  is 
I  almost  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  popular  con- 
I  ception  of  Government  action  regarding 
1  bubonic  plague. 

Better  one  Christian  than  nine  hundred  and 
I  ninety-nine  mere  converts !  Fortunately  for 
India  there  is  not  one  but  a  multitude  of 
Christiaas;  unfortunately  this  multitude  is 
eclipsed  by  a  larger  number  of  mere  Converts. 
Such  men  as  the  late  Ram  Chandra  Bose  are 
worthy  representatives  of  Christianity.  They  in 
their  own  characters  show  what  Christianity  can 
do  for  the  people  of  India.  But,  alas!  such  men, 
though  truly  representative  of  Christianity,  are 
in  the  popular  mind  exceptional  cases,  and  the 
multitude  of  mere  converts  are  looked  upon  as 
representatives  of  the  finished  product  of 
Christianity.  If  the  late  Ram  Chandra  Bose 
could  have  been  heralded  in  the  chief  cities  of 
India  as  the  riormal  product  of  Christianity  his 
influence  would  have  been  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  it  was.  But,  wherever  he  went, 

I  he  found  an  incorrect  popular  conception  of  ^ 
Christianity,  which  practically  neutralized  his 
own  personal  influence. 

Bui  we  must  give  a  bearing  to  those  who 
I  are  intent  upon  making  converts.  They  affirm 
that  a  convert  is  an  embryo  Christian.  It  is 
I  out  of  converts  that  Christians  are  made,  and 
I  the  larger  the  number  of  converts  the  greater  j 
I  the  oppcrtuolty  and  possibility  of  making 
I  Christiius.  Deluded  by  this  fallacy,  hundreds  I 
I  of  missionaries  have  gathered,  and  are  now  I 

gathering,  thousands  of  converts.  That  it  is  a 
fallacy,  the  logic  of  reason  and  the  logic  of 
experierjce  abundantly  prove.  The  mere  con¬ 
vert  is  either  a  genuine  seeker  after  God  or  I 
he  is  not.  In  the  latter  case,  the  man  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  being  a  con¬ 
vert  than  to  be  incited  to  a  course  which  he  | 
has  never  seriously  contemplated.  If  he  is  a 
seeker  after  God,  the  danger  is  that  he  will 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  has 
reached  the  goal;  with  the  final  result  that 
he  loses  his  hunger  for  God  and  lapses  into 
indiffcrentism  and  formalism.  The  logic  of 
experience  teaches  that  plucking  unripe  fruit 
never  pays  Haste  in  harvesting  visible  results 
of  missionary  evangelistic  effort  is  subject  to 
the  same  inexorable  law.  It  is  not  safe  for  an 
uninspired  pen  to  write  prophecy;  yet  it  is 
our  firm  belief  that  the  close  of  the  second 


century  of  general  evangelistic  effort  in  loaia 
will  show  that  the  great  work  of  India's  evan¬ 
gelization  has  been  much  hindered  by  haste  | 
in  making  converts.  Every  missionary  who 
is  in  close  contact  with  oon-Chrisiians  of  this 
country  trust  have  felt,  times  without  number, 
that  the  ideas  of  Christianity  which  prevail 
among  non-Christians  of  the  belter  class  is  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  tlteir  conversion. 

The  missionary  cannot  present  the  claims  of 
Christianity  with  confidence  and  force  because 
he  knows  that  the  men  whose  intelligence  he 
would  instruct,  whose  reason  be  would  con¬ 
vince,  whose  hearts  he  would  move  and  whose 
wills  he  would  compel  have  their  eyes  upon 
certain  unsatisfactory  and  perhaps  discreditable 
I  results  of  Christian  proselytism  in  their  own 
neighbourhood.  At  such  times  is  it  strange 
1  that  the  missionary  cries  out,  “  Belter  one 
Christian  than  a  thousand  converts.” 

I  And,  fuithermore  the  interests  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  one  Christian  should  not  be 
forgotten.  He  cannot  very  well  voice  the 
complaint  of  his  heart  that  he  is  placed  in  a 
false  and  unfair  position  when  he  is  put  in  the 
same  class  as  those  who  are  merely  converts. 

But  it  is  certainly  very  hard  on  him  to  compel 
him  to  bear  this  additional  burden.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  he  bear  the  pain  and  loss  which 
are  inflicted  upon  one  who  abjures  his  ances¬ 
tral  faith;  and  is  it  right  that  he  should  bear 
the  approbrium  of  association  with  men  who 
so  often  fail  to  command  the  respect  of  either 
friends  or  enemies.  It  must  be  a  terrible 
trial  and  disappointment  for  the  “  one  Chris¬ 
tian”  to  find  that  the  majority  of  his  associates  I 
are  only  converts.  So  then  in  the  interests  of  | 

I  the  “non-Christian”  we  repeat  the  cry,  “  Better  [ 
one  Christian  than  a  thousand  converts.” 

C^S&ediIte~baptisms.” 

As  the  writer  of  the  ertiole  on  “Immediate  Baptisms’’  in 
The  Stasdard  for  August  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  for 
a  reply  to  the  Rev.  E.  ¥.  Freese’s  criticism  of  it.  My  article 
was  written  in  a  friendly  spirit  without  animus.  A  brother 
missionary  who  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  subject,  character 
ized  it  as  “too  mild."  Ko  names  were  mentioned  and  only 
I  facts  were  stated.  The  cap  has  fitted  the  Baroda  missionaries 
and  they  have  put  it  on.  The  Rev.  E  F.  Frease  lias  made 
an  attempt  to  defend  Ids  colleague  and  himself  hy  putting  a 
partial  and  Methodist  view  of  the  case  before  your  readers  and 
bv  blinking  tlie  main  charge  which  I  brought  against  them™ 
that  of  pursuing  methods  of  work  which  must  result  in  caste 
churches.  He  has  not  found  it  expedient  to  explain  why  the 
new  Dhed  converts  cannot  worship  in  the  same  house  with  Uie  | 
old  Bhuno-i  ones.  I  charged  the  Methodist  missionaries  with  ' 
I  a  violation  of  mission  comity— this  is  admitted  and  excused— 

1  and  with  lowering  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Christian 
J  church— this  is  denied— but  I  maintain  my  positions  and  am 
I  prepared  to  substantiate  them. 

1  Mr.  Frease  tries  to  defend  himself  ^ 

in')  Bv  giving  from  his  point  of  view  a  brief  history  ot  the 
I  Methodist  Episeopn!  Cimreh’s  work  in  the  Irish  Mission 
I  district ;  (2  )  By  gathering  and  placing  togetlier  my  cliaig  - 


nmdmatog  so  attempt  to  answer  them.  All  my  charges  were 

summarized  in  one,  “the  attempt  to  found  clinrclies  practically 
on  caste  ’inee,”  and  a  satisfactory  rejily  to  tins  would  hove 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  an  excuse  for  hasty  bapti.sms  and 
heathen  practices  in  raw  converts,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission’s  gross  breaches  of  general  Mission  comity. 

I  was  not  the  missionary  at  Anand  during  tlie  period 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Frease,  and  so  am  not  able  to  follow  liirn 
throngli  the  particulars  given  about  Eliula  and  his  family. 
Tllis  i  do  know  that  our  churches  were  always  open  to  the 
M  E.  professing  Christians  of  the  Sweejier  class.  Why 
are  the  M.  E.  meeting  houses  for  Dhed  Christians  not  open 
to  Sweeper  Christians  now  7  An  answer  to  this  question 
might  help  to  .solve  the  nnestion  of  the  certificates.  From 


wliat  1  know  of  the  professed  Cliristians  of  the  Bhnngi  cast^ 

at  Sainarkha  and  Kasor,  I  can  tlirow  a  lurid  light  on  the 
American  comity  Mr,  Frease  wished  to  establish. 

After  preaching  in  tlie  bazaar  at  Snmailcha  one  day,  I 
I  was  walking  past  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Christian  quarter  I 
when  the  catechist  with  me  pointed  it  out.  I  asked  hin 
what  kind  of  Christians  they  were.  He  immediately  replied 
bad  lot — pure,  unmitigated  licathen,  Mr.  Frease’s 
sub-pastor  could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  live  in  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Christian  quarter,  I  noted  tlie  information, 
and  from  time  to  time  made  it  a  point  to  enquire  from  one 
I  and  another  what  kind  of  Cliristians  these  Ehungis  were. 
My  information  about  the  Samarklm  people  from  the  catechist 
was  fully  confirmed,  but  in  reference  to  the  professing  Christ- 
I  ian  from  the  Bhnngis  at  Kasor,  I  was  told  he  was  a  good 
I  man  ;  and  this  is  the  man  who  cannot  be  allowed  to  worship 
in  the  same  room  with  the  new  converts  !  To  my  mind  this 
is  both  awful  and  appalling.  Mr,  Frease  in  his  letter  makes 
much  of  what  he  verbally  requires  from  every  convert  before  I 
he  is  baptized;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  questions  he  says  he 
puts  are  put,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  any  mission- 
I  ary  of  experience  knows  the  value  to  attach  to  such  answers. 
Such  questions  can  be  put  so  as  to  elicit  an  affirmative  answer, 
and  yetthe  person  interrogated  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  gospel.  I 
I  have  no  doubt  the  promises  Mi.  Frease  exacts  are  also 
given.  But  I  should  like  to  know  what  guarantee  Mr.  Press©  | 
has  for  either  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  or  a  breaking  with  I 
heathenism  from  those  whom  he  meets  for  the  first  or  second  I 
time  and  immediately  thereafter  baptizes.  As  Mr.  Freas© 
has  dealt  3Q  Methodist  Episcopal  history  I  shall  subsequently 
I  throw  light  on  tiiis  by  a  historical  statement  from  an  Irish 
I  Presbyterian  standpoint.  In  the  meantime  1  wish  to  state 
I  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  Anand  missionary  was  unw'illing  I 
to  accept  the  M.  E.  Mission  certificates  as  a  passport  for  the  | 

I  admission  into  our  church  of  the  M.  E.  converts, 

One  day  theEev.  N.  Havibhai,  pastor  of  the  Irish  Presby¬ 
terian  congregatian  at  Bhalaj,  met  the  M.  E.  Kasor  Christian  I 

returning  from  Karamsad  where  he  had  been  at  a  marriage.  I 

The  men  were  well  acquainted  with  eacli  other,  and  Mr.  I 
Nathubhai  the  pastor  bad  always  thought  liighJy  of  this  man  I 
Karshan.  He  was  not  a  little  shocked,  however,  to  learn  I 
from  this  M.  S.  professing  Christian  that  it  was  his  own  son’s  | 
marriage  to  a  heathen  Bhungi  girl,  with  all  heathen  idola¬ 
trous  ceremonies,  that  he  had  been  at.  The  pastor  naturally  I 
lemonstrated  with  him  for  causing  and  taking  part  in  such  an  I 
unchristian  proceeding.  He  confessed  that  it  was  not  right,  I 
but  said  he  had  the  sanction  of  the  missionaries.  The  man’s 
action  was  such  as  to  liave  caused  him  to  be  cut  off  from  I 
Church  privileges  liad  he  been  a  member  of  our  Irish  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  But  here  was  a  Methodist  Episcopal  com¬ 
municant  caught  red-handed  in  heathen  practices,  and  to  me 
the  awful  and  appalling  part  of  the  matter  is  t.hat,_  according 
to  the  man’s  statement,  his  action  had  the  sanction  of  tlie  I 
Methodist  Episcopal  missionaries.  Now,  I  do  not  wonder  I 
that  the  Anend  missionary  declined  to  admit  to  our  church  I 
jcmbership  such  professing  Christians.  His  first  duty  would  I 
have  been  to  excommunicate  then,.  Whon  this  happened  in  I 
the  green  tree  to  the  best  of  their  men,  what  would  have  been  I 
the  result  in  the  dry  ?  The  Methodist  Episcopal  missionaries  I 
I  are  aware,  I  believe,  that  Sabbath  work  was  done  on  account  I 
I  of  this  member  of  their  church,  when  he  was  building  his  new| 


if  they  are  not,  they  ought.  It  would  be  1 
interesting  to  know  what  was  the  kind  of  discipline  exeicssed  | 
on  him  and  the  effect  tliereof.  _  *1.  ■  i  ■  { 

Herewith  a  history  of  E.  Mission  comity  in  brief 
from  an  Irish  Presbyterian  standpoint  i 

1.  The  Irish  Mission  withdrew  its  ^ 

which  had  been  occupied  by  the  L.  M.  S.  and  the  I.  P.  M.  tor 
nearly  fifty  years,  in  order  to  give  the  Methodist  Episcopa. 
Mission  an  unhampered  field  of  work.  I  note  here  Mr  luea.e  s 
disclaimer  of  the  word  “  own'  in  reference  to  thia  held. 

2  Tlie  Metliodist  Episcopal  missionanes  have  converts 
from  the  Bhungi  caste,  in  the  Irish  Slission  district  noith  of 
the  Mliyc,  who  worship  with  the  Irish  Mission  converts. 
They  can’t  worship  with  the  new  Methodist  Dhcd  converts 
BOW  Mr.  Frease  says  a  request  to  admit  them  .o  the 
membership  of  the  Irish  Church  on  certificate  was  declined. 

1  know  nothing  of  this  personally,  but,  accepting  Mr.  h  rease  s 

gt£ementascorrecMtfioe^Jo^®J^y^^g^^^^i2« 


fwhen,  as  I  have  shown  above,  disciplmo  and  excommiuiicawou 

must  certainly  and  speedily  have  followed  admission.  Declina¬ 
ture  was  a  kindly  policy. 

8.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  missionaries  borrow  freely, 

I  and  are  freely  loaned,  Irish  Mission  agents  and  converts,  to 
enible  them  to  begin  and  carry  on  their  work.  Gratitude  is 
I  a  Christian  grace. 

4.  Because  M.  E.  certificates  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
Irish  missionaries  the  M.  E.  missionaries  will  have  notlung 
to  do  with  comity.  They  now  engage  Irish  Mission  converts 
toiihout  consulting  Irish  missionaries.  These  are  the  uiitrust- 
!  worthy  guides  I  referred  to  in  my  article. 

:  These  Agents  are  certainly  not  such  as  would  be  employed 

I  by  ns,  but  they  are  good  enough,  in  Messrs..  Park  and  Frease’s 
I  hands,  to  raid  the  Iri-sh  Mission  field. 

I  now  show  how  this  was  done  : — 

Kearly  all  the  agents  the  Methodists  have,  are  men  brought 
up  in  the  Iri-sli  Mission,  or  who  have  been  connected  with  it 
in  some  way  on  other.  As  I  have  stated  above,  at  first  they 
1  borrowed  agents,  hut  latterly  they  have  been  engaging  our 
I  native  Christians  without  consultation  or  permission  at  salaries 
I  such  as  we  would  not  give,  and  indeed  men  that  we  woukl  not 
I  on  any  account  employ.  The  history  of  these  302  baptisms 
I  clusters  round  two  men  both  lately  connected  with  the  Irish 
Mission.  Some  time  before  the  “break  in  the  villages,”  a 
farming  trader,  resident  in  one  of  our  Christian  villages,  came 
I  to  hid  pastor  the  Rev.  Kathnbliai  Haribhai  and  anuoimced  his 
I  wish  and  intention  to  return  to  his  native  village  Kasor. 

I  The  pastor  remonstrated  with  him  and  pointed  out  the  folly 
I  and  danger  of  his  projected  course.  He  was,  however,  persist- 
I  ent.  I  was  then  told  of  the  man’s  intentions;  and  he  came 
1  subsequently  to  me  to  declare  them.  I  also  remonstrated 
I  with  him,  bub  to  no  purpose.  All  this  time  he  held  a 
I  Methodist  Episcopal  appointment  which  he  carefully  concealed 
I  from  us.  and  we  only  knew  that  he  had  joined  the  Methodists 
I  after  he  had  set  in  motion  the  Baptism  campaign.  He  was 
I  in  addition  to  farmer,  a  money  lender  and  trader.  He  has 
many  debtors  among  the  Dlieds  in  the  villages  where  this 
I  Metliodist  work  is  in  operation,  and  debts,  it  is  said,  to  the 
I  amount  of  Rs.  1,100  to  collect.  The  Methodist  appointment 
I  suited  him.  A  good  salary  for  an  uneducated  man,  and  a 
I  camel  to  ride  on,  and  Europeans  at  his  back,  are  fairly  con- 
I  vinciii^  arguments  in  a  country  district.  He  had  not  much 
I  difficulty  in  collecting  candidates  for  baptism,  and  so  the 
I  Revs.  Messrs.  Park  and  Frease  could  go  to  village  after  village 
1  and  enroll  members  on  their  list,  and  baptize  them  though 
I  no  work  had  ever  been  done  by  them  in  this  district.  Was  it 
I  any  wonder  wlicn  asked  why  he  became  a  Christian,  one  of 
I  these  recruits  replied,  Lalana  sliaram  tin — to  please  Lala  ? 

I  If  this  is  a  spiritual  work,  as  Mr.  Frease  seems  to  think  it  is, 

I I  should  like  to  know  the  grounds  for  his  conclusions.  Had 
I  be  and  Mr.  Park  proclaimed  the  gospel  to  these  people  and  so 
I  convinced  them  ?  Or  was  it  on  account  of  the  schools  and 
I  the  work  of  the  Irish  Mission  agents  in  these  villages  that 
I  the  people  knew  something  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  at 

I  the  instigation  of  the  new  agent  were  prepared  to  receive  a  ] 
I  baptisu}  which  did  not  entail  more  than  a  nominal  adhesion 


to  their  new  religion  ?  Time  will  give  the  correct  answerT 

Well,  the  Methodists  now  have  Christians  from  another 
than  the  Bhungi  caste.  Will  they  amalgamate  ?  Will  the 
new  Christians  from  the  Dlied  caste  associate  on  equal  terms 
with  the  old  Christians  from  the  Bhungi  caste  ?  They  ought, 
if  their  replies  to  Mr.  Frease’s  explicit  requirements  are  real 
and  not  verbal  merely.  They  are  both  depressed  castes  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  higher,  impure.  There  should  be  no  difficulty. 
Mr.  Frease  says  he  requires  the  converts  before  baptism  to 
I  renounce  “idolatry  and  all  heathen  practices  and  customs.” 

One  would  think  that  after  that,  if  the  requirement  is  worth  any- 
I  thing,  tliere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  Methodist  Christians 
from  two  low  castes  worshipping  together  in  the  same  build- 
,  ing.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath.  The  Bhungi  converts,  who  it  seems 
I  attracted  the  Methodist  missionaries  from  Baroda,  and  thus 
furnished  the  excuse  for  the  commission  of  a  gross  broach  of 
Mission  comity,  are  not  permitted  to  worship  with  their  new 
Christian  brethren  from  the  Uheds,  but  must  worship  by  them¬ 
selves.  How  a  stable  church  can  be  founded  on  such  lines  is 
I  more  than  I  can  understand.  The  policy  is  unchristian  and 
I  deem  it  a  sacred  duty  to  expose  such  temporizing.  To  my 
I  mind  it 


iau,  as  they  are  strict  in  observing  caste  law.  It  is  acknowletlg-  ■ 
ed  by  tlie  Methodist  agents  that  these  new  Christians  don’t 
observe  the  Sabbath ;  else  how  could  one  of  the  Methodist 
pastor-teachers,  if  he  had  a  congregation  to  attend  to,  absent 
himself  from  it,  and  for  three  Sabbaths  attend  service  in  one 
of  the  Irisli  Churches.  I  called  one  of  the  Methodist  pastor- 
teachers  to  book  myself  the  other  day  on  this  subject,  and  all 
I  the  answer  he  could  give  was,  “how  could  they  conform  to  I 
established  Oliristiim  practice.”  In  a  village  near  Anand  the 
1  M  E  church  from  the  Dheds  was  represented  by  a  man  who 
has  now  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  discharge  a  vow  at  a  heathen 
shrine.  Wo  doubt  he  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to  Mr.  1  rease  3 
explicit  requirement  to  abandon  idolatry.  ■  . 

It  is  most  painful  to  missionaries  who  have  been  exercising  L 
strict  discipline,  and  working  hard  to  uphold  a^  standard  of  I 
Cliristian  living  among  native  converts,  to  find  men  like  I 
Mr  Park,  an  Ex-Salvation  Army  officer  who  might  have  learned  | 
from  his  experience  in  the  Array,  and  Mr.  Frease,  who  evidently 
has  still  his  experience  of  Dlieds  to  get,  lowering  the  Christian  I 
standard  by  hasty  and  imtcslcd  admissions  into  the  Church, 
and  lax  disolpline  therealter,  and  at  the  same  time  engaging 
at  hivli  salaries  men  who  would  not  be  employed  by  the  Iiish  L 
Mission,  thus  causing  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent  all  I 
over  the  district,  and  roudcriiig  discipline  difficult  or  nugatory. 

I  have  not  space  in  this  communicatian  to  enter  on  an 
account  of  the  other  man  who  is  a  central  figure  of  the  M.  E. 
work  nor  for  much  other  information,  but  I  cannot  help  1 
drawing  attention  to  Mr.  Frease’s  idea  of  what  a  pastor- 
teacher  should  be,  taking  some  of  those  employed  as  concrete 
embodiments  of  it.  A  peon  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Rev,  J.  C.  Blair  of  Broach,  and  who,  having  contracted  a 
I  double  marriage,— both  wives  are  still  living,— would  not  be  I 
considered  by  us  as  a  model  pastor-teacher,  was  engaged  as 
1  a  M  E  pastor-teacher  for  a  village  where  the  people  for  I 

some  months  had  been  asking  the  Irish  mission  agents  for  a  I 

teacher.  A  suitable  one  having  been  found  he  was  sent  to  I 
begin  work,  but  found  himself  forestalled  by  the  two-wived  I 
ex-peon  who  was  kind  enough  to  propose  to  come  over  and 
brinw  his  school  with  him  to  the  Irish  Mission,  even  on  a 
lower  salary.  This  proposal  I  refused  and  sent  my  tcaclier 
to  another  village.  I  cannot  here  tnncli  on  the  history  of  the 
pastor-teacher  and  his  partner  till  lately  in  charge  of  the 
M  E  Church  at  Kambholaj.  It  is  simply  appalling  to  hear 
of  such  people  being  pastors  or  teachers,  and  speaks  volumes 
for  the  character  of  the  discipline  which  could  permit  them  to 
oceiipy  such  n.  position.  ^  i.  n  1 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Chnrch  Mission  is  open  to  all 
classes  and  castes.  The  Irish  preachers  do  not  run  straight 
to  the  Dhed  wardas,  but  go  right  into  the  centre  of  the 
town  or  village  where  all  from  the  Brahman  to  the  Bluingi  I 
can  hear  tlie  gospel.  Their  mission  is  not  so  much  to  baptize  I 
as  to  preach,  and  baptism  is  administered  only  when  there  is  ’ 

I  evidence  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the  plan  of  salvation, 

I  and  an  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  of  a  separation, 

I  from  the  world.  We  have  schools  in  the  Bhed  quarters,  and 
I  there  were  schools  in  all  the  villages  mentioned  by  Mr-  Frease 
I  except  Trinol  where  there  is  a  little  Christian  hamlet.  These 
I  schools  flourish  for  a  time,  dwindle  and  have  to  be  closed  ; 

but  they  are  opened  again  when  the  people  show  an  earnest 
I  desire  for  them.  Owing  to  the  campaign  of  the  Salvation 
I  Array  among  the  Dheds  these  people  have  of  late  shown 
I  little  desire  for  spiritual  religion.  Hardness,  deadaess, 

I  callousness  and  apathy  seem  to  be  the  principal  characteristics 
produced  among  them  by  the  Salvation  Army.  A  temporary 
oxcitement,  but  nothing  like  that  produced  at  first  by  the 
I  Salvation  Army,  has  been  raised'by  the  fermer-soucar  for  his 
own  ends  (let  the  man  be  transferred  from  his  happy  huntiDg 
I  ground  to  Baroda  or  south  of  the  Mhye  and  we  shall  see  how 
I  many  recruits  he  can  furnish,)  and  Messrs,  Park  and  Frease 
I  liave  follov/cd,  I  have  no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  his 
I  lead,  but  E  am  convinced  no  Church  worthy  of  being  called 
I  Christian  has  been  fovnied,  or  can  be  formed  by  the  methods 
I  employed.  Let  discipline  be  exercised  and  the  converts  will 
I  relapse;  without  discipline  it  is  not  Christian. 

I  The  new  Dhsd  converts  will  try  to  use  the  missionaries  as 
I  their  backers  in  Government  courts,  as  they  have  already  been 
I  doing,  and  to  help  them  to  get  free  from  forced  labour  without 
I  abandoning  their  perquisites  and  to  wreak  their  spite  on 
I  their  enemies. 


I  Ther^wnTany  other  things  I  might  nottce.  My  o“. 

I  in  writing  is  to  warn  onr  neighbours  and  to  clear  the  air. 

1  The  Irish  Mission  will  not  be  deterred  from  exercising  discipline 
I  on  all  who  need  it.  by  threats  to  take  refuge  in  the  Adullam 
I  of  Baroda,  nor  will  it  lower  the  gospel  standard  for  a  tempor- 
I  ary  success  which  would  only  be  the  preliminary  of  disaster. 

I  The  Methodists  can  go  their  way  and  we  will  take  ours. 

*  Not  ill  anger  but  in  sorrow,  I  am  yours  faithfully, 

William  Beatty, 

Irish  Missionary 
- -  Anand. 

To  the  Editor,  ‘'The  Indian  Standard,” 

I  Dear  Sir, 

I  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere  in  the  controversy 

I  concerning  the  action  of  the  M.  E=  missionaries  in 
I  Gujarat;  as  I  have  just  returned  from  furlough,  and  am, 

I  therefore,  personally  unacquainted  with  recent  develop- 
Iments  here.  But  Mr.  Frease,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
I  letter  published  in  your  October  issue,  puts  forward 
I  two  historical  reasons  for  his  new  departure,  and  in 
I  both  cases  mentioned  by  him  I  am  referred  to,  though 
I  anonymously,  in  terms  of  censure.  I  am,  therefore, 
I  reluctantly  compelled  to  take  some  notice  of  bis 
1  historical  statement. 

I  The  first  case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Frease  (although 
I  not  I  think,  the  first  case  of  his  administering  baptism 
1  in  the  Anand  district)  is  that  of  an  old  man  called 
iDhula  belonging  to  the  village  of  Samarkha  near 
I  Anand,  This  man  was  brought  to  my  notice  by 
I  Mr.  Frease  who  asked  me  to  baptize  him.  As  the  man 
I  bad  received  no  Christian  instruction,  and  as  neither 
I  Mr.  Frease  nor  myself  knew  anything  about  his  private 
I  life,  I  explained  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
I  remain  under  probation  for  a  time,  attend  the  Church 
1  services  learn  the  fundamental  truths  of  our  laith,  and 
I  also  give  proof  by  his  life  that  he  had  renounced 
I  heathemsm.  To  this  BIr.  Frease  did  not  object  as 
I  beino’  too  high  a  standard,  although  he  mentioned  that 
I  the  practice  of  his  mission  was  to  baptise  immediately 
Ion  profession  of  faith.  Dhula  for  a  time  attended 
I  Church  and  Sunday  school  with  fair  regularity,  but 
I  afterwards  became  most  irregular  in  his  appearances. 
I  This  was  not  owing  to  any  neglect  on  our  part,  tor  it  is 

I  a  misstatement  of  fact  to  say  that  he  was  not  visited 

I  or  looked  after.  He  was  visited,  and  was  so  well  look- 
I  ed  after  that  we  knew  he  was  conforming  to  all  the 


1  heathen  customs  of  his  caste.  He  was  spoken  to  about 
this,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  His  evident 
insincerity,  therefore,  made  his  baptism  by  me  impos- 
sible.  Mr.  Frease,  it  seems,  baptised  him  immediately  I 
after  an  interview  with  me,  yet  during  that  interview 
I  there  was  no  complaint  made  that  Dhula  was  neglected 
by  me,  or  by  the  Anand  catechists.  . 

I  The  second  incident  on  which  Mr.  F rease  relies  lor 
I  iastification  of  his  action,  is  my  alleged  lefusal  to  receive 
\  into  full  standing  certain  Bombay  converts  of  the  I 
Sweeper  caste,  who  had  returned  t“  their  Ic  tres  in  the  . 
Anand  district.  1  distinctly  remember  the  visit  Messrs. 
Frease  and  Park  (with  whom  1  have  hitherto  had  tlie 
most  cordial  relations)  paid  me  at  Bhalaj.  Mr  Park 
showed  me  a  list  of  names  of  men  who  bad  returned 
to  their  villages,  and  said  that  he  was  looking  up  these 
men,  but  that  in  many  cases  he  could  not  trace  them. 
He  also  stated  that  when  the  list  was  completed  and 
corrected  he  meant  to  f  orward  it  to  me  that  I  might 
look  after  the  converts.  This  I  gladly  agreed  to  do, 
and  mv  regard  for  these  brethren  was  increased  by  this 
anparent  indication  that  they  meant  to  observe  the 
riles  of  mission  comity.  Mr.  Frease  represents  me  as 
saying  that  a  reference  to  the  Presbytery  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  standing  ot  these  converts. 

I  can  oily  express  my  surprise  at  the  staWment.  1 
have  no  recollection  whatever  of  saying  anything  o  the 
nor  do  I  see  how  I  could  have  made  such_a__s^te-  | 


the  rudiments  of  Fre^ 

terianism  is  aware  that  the  reception  of  memoers  cornea  I 
within  the  inrssdiction  not  of  the  Presbyteiy,  out  ot  an  I 
inferior  court.  But  whatever  explanation  I  may  have  I 
given  of  our  Presbyterian  order,  (and  the  fact  that  my  I 
memory  here  refuses  to  follow  Mr.  Frease  s  account  is  I 
nt  least  proof  that  this  order  was  not  a  prominent  topmj 
in  the  conversation)  was  not  objected  to  by  the  M.  slM 
brethren  at  the  time,  nor  afterwards  up  till  the  preseptl 
I  clearly  remember  that  these  brethren  left  me  wUhl 
the  distinct  promise  on  their  part  that  the  list  wouldl 
be  sent  to  me,  while  I  on  my  part,  far  from  raismgl 
any  objection  to  the  proposed  course  of  action,  gladlyl 
undertook  to  receive  and  look  after  the  sweeper  con-| 
verts.  When  Messrs.  Frease  and  Park  left  me  I  atl 
once  sent  for  the  native  pastor  of  the  place,  informedl 
him  of  the  arrangement  whicii  had  been  made,  and! 
told  him  that  on  receipt  of  the  list  I  should  send  it  to  I 
him  that  he  might  visit  those  whose  names  werel 
forwarded.  But  the  list  never  came,  nor  was  any  I 
explanation  forthcoming  of  its  non-af5peaTSEce.  Iseitherl 
letters  of  recommendation  nor  certiticates  of  member-  P 
ship  v/ere  efer  received  by  me,  and  of  Boiwsa  under  1 
the  circumstanoes  no  further  action  was  possible  on  I 
my  part„ 

Mr.  Frease  has  never  hefore  to  my  knowledge,  com¬ 
plained  of  our  neglect  of  any  convert,  nor  ot  our  iin-L 
willingness  to  accept  letters  of  _  recommendation  offered  I 
by  him.  During  the  Bhalaj  interview  not  one  word  I 
was  uttered  by  him  indicating  dissatisfaction  with  anyl 
thing  I  said,  Yet  he  now,  after  almost  three  years, I 
iustiiies  his  present  action  by  uttering  complaints  I 
and  expressing  such  dissatisfaction.  If  his  deiencel 
now  be  sincere  his  former  action  would  seem  to  be  I 
wanting  in  candour.  I  sincerely  trust  that  for  his  own  I 
•sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  bis  mission, I 
he  has  yet  in  reserve  some  better  justification  from  the  I 
charges  embodied  in  your  leader  of  August, 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely  _ 
JoEN  F.  Steele.  I 


instrumentalities  j  and  yet  we  nna  incur  aistrici  no  utiw 

of  the  great  spiritual  upheaval  that  is  going  on  all 
around.  This  and  many  other  things,  which  we  will 
not  now  enter  upon,  compel  us  to  ask  some  questions, 
based  for  the  mps_t  part  upon  Bishop  Thobuni  s  well- 
known  article  in  the  N  F,  Independent  (May24ih  1894); 
and  we  beg  our  ^^tbodist  brethren  lo  believe  that  we 
axe  actuated  by  no  unfriendly  spirit,  nor  by  denomina¬ 
tional  jealousy,  in  making  these  candid  inquiries. 

1.  When  the  statement  is  made  that  *'at  the  close 
of  *91  the  converts  were  coming  forward  at  the  rate  of 


OI  yi.  LliO  SJUliVCitb  MOIO  ivu  -- 

fifty  a  day,”  (and  the  rate  has  neatly  increased  since 
then,  for  we  hear  that  Bishop  Tboburn  announced  to 


the  Missionary  Committee  of  his  Church — in  BrookWn 
N.y.  recently — that  his  missions  were  baptising 
thousand  converts  a  moniitj  what  precisely  is  meant  by 
the  term  “converts’*!  Is  not  the  word  conversion 
popularly  used  at  home  as  synonymous  with  regenera- 
ation  ?  Does  not  convert  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
home  churches  the  idea  of  a  true  boliover  in  Christ  ? 


Again  and  again  have  we  been 

Five  Tbouaand  Conveitj  uj.cred%specially  within  the  past 

a  month.”  year,  to  give  our  opinion  of  the 

Jveat  successes  reported  on  every  side  by 
of  the  American  Methodist  Church.  We  have 
ed  partly  because  we  shrink  unspeakably  ftom  seeming 
to ’call  in  question  the  character  of  the  work  of  brethien 
whom  we  love  and  admire,  partly  because  we  are  utterly 
averse  to  entering  into  an  mter-denom.national  contro¬ 
versy  and  partlv  because  our  motives  are  certain  to  be 
misunderstLd  and  our  action  ascribed  to  petty  .ie»l™®y- 
Yet  the  situation  is  such  as  to  seem  to  call  for  a  litt 
elucidation,  and  we  are  compelled  to  ash  for 
ly  for  our  own  satisfaction,  partly  for  that  of  the 
at  home.  For  there  surely  is  a  misunderstanding 
somewhere,  arising,  we  believe,  in  some 
the  unintentional  exaggeration  of  enthusiasm  and  m  I 
some  measure  from  the  fact  that  different  people  use 
the  same  terms  with  very  different  meanings.  j 

We  are  living  in  the  very  midst  of  what  is  describod  I 

by  ahome  contemporary(arter  heaving  Bishop  Tboburn)  I 

"  as  a  revival  movi-ment  which  in  its  sweep  and  power 
has  not  been  surpassed  even  in  Christendom,  and  yet, 
though  sincerely  anxious  to  learn  allaboutitand  earnest-  1 
Iv  ionwing  to  share  in  it,  we  are  absolutely  untouched 
by  even  a  ripple  of  it.  On  every  side  of  us  are  the  ' 
districts  that  ar©  rolling  up  the  vast  columns  ot  statistics ,  , 
we  are  -working  in  part  for  the  same  “depressed  classes, 
-.rQfl.p.hing  the  same  Gospo^n^is^  the  same  general 


Is  it  In  this  sense  that  Bishop  Thoburn  uses  the 
I  word  converts!  Are  the  five  thousand  per  month 
presumably  regenerate  men,  men  who  have  accepted 
1  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  os  their  personal  Saviour  trom 
I  sin  and  its  penalty,  or  are  they  simply  those  who  are 
I  willing  to  leave  their  old  religion,  which  never  had  any 
I  spiritual  hold  on  them,  and  accept  the  new,  which  ofiers 
I  them  many  advantages,  social,  moral,  intellGctuai  and 
I  spiritual  ?  In  a  -word,  are  they  converts  to  Christ  or 
I  only  to  Christianity?  Would  not  baptised  adherents  be 
I  a  more  accurate  if  less  pleasing  designation  ? 

2,  Is  Bishop  Tboburn  quite  sure  of  the  accuracy 
I  of  the  statement  he  makes  as  to  the  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  these  oonyer-ts  have  ?  ‘^Xhey  all  know  and  believe 

I  that  Jesus  Christ  cam©  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
I  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  that  he  is  alive  now,  and 
that  he  is  their  Master  and  King.  They  ail  know  that 
God  hears  prayer,  and  they  all  know  that  the  Holy- 
Spirit  is  given  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  sincem  believ- 
I  ers  ”  Did  the  Bishop  quite  carefully  weigh  those 
I  We  happen  to  know  of  one  of  these  men,  who  was  not 
I  only  a  convert  but  “had  made  one  hundred  Christians/* 
I  who  did  not  even  know  that  Christ  died }  This  is  undoubt- 
I  edly  e:5ceptional ;  but  that  it  is  not  wholly  unique  is 
I  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  remark  made  last 
I  September  by  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement,  who, 
I  in  writing  of  the  benefits  of  a  local  training  class  attend- 
I  ed  by  those  who  were  already  pastor-teachers  and 
Isxhorters,  said;  '^Many  of  them  for  the  first  time  got  a 
I  clear  insight  into  the  plan  of  salvation,’*  Could  not 
I  Bishop  Thoburn  safely  admit  that  his  statement  in 
I  The  Independent  -ivouid  have  been  more  correct  if  it  had 
I  been  less  sv/eeping  ? 

3,  Did  Bishop  Thoburn  mean  to  qonyey  the 
I  impression  that  these  converts  are  on  the  average  either 
I  more  moral  or  more  spiritual  than  average  Christians  at 
I  home  ?  If  not,  why  did  he  say  as  to  the  morality,  that 
j  ^’our  Christian  community  has  never  been  scandalised 
I  before  tho  whole  -^vorld  by  so  disgraceful  a  case  as  that 
I  afforded  by  the  recent  Breckinridge  trial*'?  Did  he  mean 
I  that  there  is  no  licentiousness  among  these  Christians, 
[or  simply  that  there  are  no  members  of  Congress  among 
I  them  to  give  conspicuousness  to  wrong  f  And  as  to 
I  the  spirituality, '.vhy  did  ha  tell  of  the  133  villages  in 
lone  district  in  which  daily  prayer-meetings  were  held 
I  following  up  the  statement  v/ith  the  question  j  “  Are 
I  there  133  villages  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  which 
I  daily  prayer-meetings  ai’e  field?*’  Had  he  personally 
I  investigated  or  attended  any  of  those  prayer-meetings  '{ 
I  What  sort  of  meetings  wem  they  ?  and  how  long  were 
Itheykeptupf  We  would  be  sincerely  interested  in 
Ilearning  more  about  them, 

4,  However  much  Methodists  may  accomplish,  and 


jUStiEcatioa  tor  the  loTTowm^scatemeTiirepor! 

having  been  made  by  Bishop  Thoburn  at  the  Internation-  j 
al  Mis°sionary  Union,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  '94? 

<•  If  I  could  get  $2,000  a  year  for  five  years.  I  could 
undertake  to  open  a  new  mission  field,  and  have  6,000 
converts  in  it  within  five  years’’?  Does  noj  this  seem 
to  invite  the  calculation  5  “  $2,000  a  year  for  'five  years, 
ftlO  000  ;  5,000  converts— that’s  12,  a  convert.”  We  do 
not'suppose  Bishop  Thoburn  meant  to  suggest  any  such 
sordid  computation;  but  ought  he  not  to  choose  his 
words  more  carefully  ? 

We  are  not  entering  at  all  now  upon  the  wisdom  or 
’  unwisdom  of  the  generiS  policy  of  our  Methodist  brethren, 
j  although  w©  have  decided  convictions  on  the  subject  and 
^  in-ove  Tears  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  movement.  We 
only  desire  either  to  secure  information  that  will  tend 
’  to  modify  the  unfavourable  impression  made  on  many 
minds  by  not  ajew^of  Bishop  Thoburn’s  statements  at 

home,  or  else  to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  them. 
It  is  the  more  serious  a  matter,  because  the  Bishop  is 
the  reoognised  mouth-piece  of  Indian  Methodism  at 
home  ;  because  he  presents  his  cause  not  only  before 
Methodist  audiences,  who  might  perhaps  understand 
how  to  interpret  the  language  he  uses,  hut  also  before 
hosts  of  others,  who,  so  far  as  we  oan  see,  cannot 
fail  to  be  misled  j  and  because  he  is  very  shortly  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Amerioa  avowedly  for  the  one  purpose  of  raising 
the  “sinews  of  war,”  and  will  be  more  than  ever  tempted 
to  indulge  in  superlatives.  Says  Zion^s  HeT^d  (of  Bostonj, 
commenting  on  a  recent  speech  of  the  Bishop’s  s  “Any 
report  of  Bishop  Thohurn’s  address  but  fee’Dly  portrays 
the  glow,  the  charm,  the  eloquent  and  divine  Inspiration 
and  the  grand  missionary  vision  which  oharaoterised  hia 
speech.  The  surprises  came  in  such  rapid  succession  as 
to  fairly  take  away  the  breath  of  the  listener."  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  a  subsequent  issue  remarks,  in  a  review  of 
the  Annual  Minutes  of  the  North  India  Conference  >  "The 
day  is  not  distant  when  Worth  India  will  be  in  tha 
Methodist  Church’’. 

The  campaign  of  hurrah  is  undoubtedly  popular  at 
homo,  but  does  the  end  justify  the  means  ? 


V 


ppijopiAJi. 

We  must  thank  The  Indian  Witnesu  for  the  very 
courteous  way  in  which  it  treated  our  editoriM 
on  the  “five  thousand  converts  a  month*’.  This  is  what 
it  says: 

The  hidian  Standard  for  January  turns  its  attention  to 
the  reported  success  of  the  Methodist  missions  in  North  India. 

A  paper  written  by  Bishop  Thoburn  for  the  N.  Y  Indepejicl- 
ent  in  May,  1894,  furnishes  material  for  our  contemporary’s 
criticism.  The  Standard  asks  Dr.  Thoburn  four  definite  ' 
questions  suggested  by  his  article  in  the  Independent  of  May 
24.  We  leave  him  to  answer  these  questions  as  they  are 
addressed  to  him  personally.  Kis  answer  will  we  presume 
be  given  to  the  Standard  direct,  if  so,  our  readers  shall 
have  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  reading  the  text  of 
the  Standard'e  questions  and  the  Bishop’s  answer. 

The  spirit  of  the  Standard’s  paper  is  commendable,  for 
the  writer  aims  to  deal  with  the  question  with  fairness  and 
Christian  brotherlykindness.  The  writer  in  the  Stand-  \ 
ard  lives  in  the  territory  where  the  Methodist  successes  are 
located,  and  as  he  has  found  no  signs  of  the  existence  of  the 
revival  wave  that  is  reported,  he  is  preplexed  and  asks  for  an 
explanation.  He  says : —  _  L 

“  On  every  side  of  us  are  the  districts  that  are  rolling  up  the  I 
vast  colaams  of  statisilcs ;  we  are  working  in  part  for  the  same  ‘dg^ 


pressed  classes,’  preaching  the  same  Gospel  and  using  thesam^gSe? 

I  si  instrumentalities  ;  and  yet  we  Sod  in  our  district  no  trace  of  the 
great  spiriiual  upheaval  that  is  going  on  al!  around.” 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  geographical  nearness  coexist¬ 
ent  with  spiritual  remoteness.  It  is  possible  for  men,  even  ' 
for  good  Christian  men,  to  live  in  a  community  where  a 
wonderful  work  of  grace  is  going  on,  and  they  themselves 
know  nothing  of  it.  This  negative  testimony  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  ;  and  we  regret  that  the  Standard  has  not  had 
personal  contact  with  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
the  revival  which  is  most  certainly  going  on  in  tho 
N.  W.  Provinces. 

If  the  writer  in  the  Standai'd  had  attended  the  Muttra 
session  of  the  N.  W.  India  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
he  would  have  felt  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  that  there  ' 
is  n  revival  there.  The  missionaries  and  the  Native  ministers  | 
were  all  on  fire  from  on  high.  We  do  not  think  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  a  Christian  man  to  attend  that  con¬ 
ference  without  realising  that  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I 
rested  on  that  company  of  men  in  a  wonderful  maimer.  Tho  | 
leader  of  the  Lucknow  Daaehra  meetings  last  October  return¬ 
ed  to  Calcutta  profoundly  impressed  with  the  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  or  two  members  of  the  N.  W.  Conference  who 
were  pi’esent.  The  spiritual  interest  of  the  Lucknow  meet¬ 
ings,  he  said,  centred  about  those  men.  Now  a  revival  is 
sure  to  accompany  such  men  as  day  attends  the  rising  sun. 

It  has  not  been  our  privilege  to  personally  inspect  the  regions 
where  the  successes  ai*e  reported.  But  we  are  assured  that  a  I 
revival  wave  has  accompanied  and  will  accompany  the  men  I 
whom  we  met  in  conference  last  January. 

In  all  the  courteousness  of  the  above,  we  are  sur-  | 
prised  at  the  one  exceedingly  uncharitable  insinuation. 
We  admit  that  “there  issueh  a  thing  as”  geographical 
nearness  coexistent  with  spiritual  remoteness.’’  And  I 
we  will  admit,  too,  that  our  personal  spiritual  condition  I 
may  not  be  perceptive,  so  to  speak,  of  revival  conditions* 
We  may  be  spiritually  insulated.  But  what  of  others  ? 
Are  (dl  the  non-melhodist  missionaries  of  this  region 
in  the  same  condition  of  “spiritual  ramotencss**.^  Aro 
there  any  who  have  seen  and  are  convinced  that  there  | 
is  a  great  spiritual  revival  going  on  I  We  have  talked 
with  many,  and  we  have  heard  but  one  testimony— a  I 
testimony  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  That  there  is  a  I 
movement  taking  place  no  one  ’felt  one  moment  <iues»  j 
tions.  As  to  its  nature,  methods,  depth,  spirituality 
and  outcome  there  are  very  serious  questions  and  very 
honest  doubts,  not  wholly  un-shared-in  by  some  of  our  I 
Methodist  brethren  themselves.  In  view  of  all  this  it  ' 
has  seemed  clear  to  us  that  some  of  the  representations  ' 
made  at  home  have  been  unconscious  exaggeiations 
— unconscious,  and  yet  calculated  to  make  a  false  im¬ 
pression  on  those  not  familiar  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Hence  our  questions  last  month. 

The  latter  part  of  our  esteemed  contemporary’s 
reasoning  does  not  strike  us  as  more  convincing  than 
a  "prioTi  reasoning  usually  is»  We  have  now  in  mind  two 
missionaries  who  are  especially  deeply  spiritual,  full  of  I 
enthusiasm  and  abounding  in  labours,  but  the  inference  I 
that  their  work  is  being  followed  by  wide  spread  revival 
movements  would  be  entirely  fallacious, 

^iSmriATE  BAPTISMS. 

The  haming  question  in  India  at  present  is,  who 
I  ate  fit  subjects  of  baptism.  The  action  of  the  Methodist 
I  Episcopal  Mission,  in  baptizing  people  without  t^tmg 
I  them  and  immediately  on  a  profession 
I  has  brought  .it  to  the  front.  Missionanra 
to  this  denomination  are,  we  believe,  the  pnneipal 
advocates  of  this  policy  ;  and,  as  they  P 

ed  in  it  for  a  number  of  years  they  J;®  ^ 

able  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  practice  is  a  recess. 
If  not  it  should  be  abandoned  and  a  candid 
of  its  inadvisability  made  for  the  f 

If  it  has  succeded  the  good  fruits  should  be  shown  and 

1  tabulated.. 


ii  campaign  of  this  kind,  where  all  who  are  willing 
to  accept  baptism  receive  it,  is  at  present  going  on  m 
the  western  district.  In  one  respect  it  is  interesting, 
in  another  it  is  saddening ;  interesting  to  watch  for 
the  fruit,  saddenning  to  look  on  while  the  Christian 
standard  is  lowered  to  the  heathen  level,^  The  Methodist 
missionaries  have  a  field  of  labour  of  their  own  ,  extensive 
enough  for  a  force  ten  or  twenty  times  their  aumber. 
No  dou,bt  it  is  a.  bard  field  to  work,  but  toot  is  no 
reason  for  leaving  it  uncultivated  in  order  to  enter 
the  district  of  another  mission,  where  owing  to  much 
and  faithful  labour,  many  still  outside  the  Christian  pale 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
its  superiority  to  their  own,  and  who  if  only  the  terms 
of  admission  into  the  Christian  Church  were  made 
easier,  or  sufficient  worldly  inducements  were  held  out, 
would  willingly  give  a  nominal  adhesion  to  the  superior 
though  more  exacting  faith. 

Uninvited  and  unremonstrated  with,  the  invaders  nave 
been  placing  their  agents  in  villages  alongside  villages 
occupied  by  the  other  Mission  with  which  formerly 
they  W8r6  connected.  We  are  watching  with  consider¬ 
able  curiosity,  and  without  any  perturbation  this 
campaign,  and  wondering  at  the  simphoity  of  the  laYad- 


1  ing  missionaries  who  seem  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
1  native  guidance. 

The  first  reason  assigned  by  the  Methodists  for 
I  coming  into  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  other 
Church  was  the  necessity  of  following  up  with  gospel  I 
I  ordinances  on  their  return  to  their  native  places,  I 
I  converts  made  in  their  bounds,  altho’  the  churches  of  I 
the  neighbouring  mission  were  open  to  these  converts  [ 

I  who  are  from  a  lower  caste  than  its  own  ;  and  they  were  1 
I  admitted  without  let  or  hinderanee,  a  thing  impossible 
I  it  appears  now  in  their  new  church  formed  from  the  I 
I  original  stuff  from  which  came  the  Christians  who 
freely  admitted  them  among  them.  For  these  new 
Methodist  Christians  are  unwilling  to  worship  umder 
I  the  same  roof  with  the  old,  and  the  missionaries  don^t 
I  insist  on  their  doing  so,  but  hold  services  for  those 
who  come  from  different  castes  in  different  places. 
What  has  become  of  the  reason  for  following  into  I 
another  mission  district  their  low^easte  converts  ?  Is  it  I 
I  come  to  this  that  our  Methodist  brethren  are  willing  I 
I  to  tolerate  caste,  polygamy,  idolatry  and  Sabbath¬ 
breaking,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  announce  a  I 
,  break  in  the  village  and  hundreds  of  baptisms.  If  the  | 

I  long  established  rresbyterian  mission  in  the  district 
I  were  willing  to  admit  the  heathen  into  the  church  on  I 
I  Methodist  terms  it  might  admit  them  by  the  iliousaml  I 
rather  tha-n  by  the  hundred.  The  people,  however,  [ 
say,  “we  know  yof^r  terms  which  would  entail  the  loss  I 
of  one  day’s  work  in  seven,  the  loss  of  caste-privileg- 1 
I  es,  carrion-ealing,  easy  divorce  and  other  customs  f 
I  dear  to  us,  but  this  new  religion  (the  “  baptism  religion"  I 
it  is  called)  is  easy.  We  have  onl^  to  profess  our  faith  [ 
in  Christ,  and  you  know  we  believe  in  Him — your  1 
I  religion  is  true — and  be  baptized.  We  have  nothing  I 
to  give  up  and  why  should  we  not  baptized.'" 

Now  we  protest  against  such  a  lowering  of  the  I 
I  Gospel  standard  and  the  abolishing  of  the  distinctions  | 
1  between  heathen  and  Christian,  We  see  no  reason  I 
why  a  mission  when  it  finds  its  field  a  difficult  one  I 
I  should  rush  off  to  a  neighbour's  field  where  much  f 
I  labour  has  been  expended  and  a  people  so  saturated 
with  Christian  ideas  that  a  nominal  adhesion  is  willing-  j 
1  ly  conceded,  so  long  as  no  sacrifices  are  demanded.  | 
I  Surely  the  mission  which  produced  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  I 
I  the  people  for  admission  into  the  church  than  strangers 
under  'mtrustioorthy  native  guides.  If  it  would  tend  to 
the  real  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom  they  would 
be  as  anxious  to  admit  converts  into  the  church  as  these 


I  the  standard  below  the  demand  which  Christ  makes  ! 

I  would  only  end  in  disaster  and  defeat,  they  adhere  to 
their  terms  and  insist  on  a  compliance  with  the  demand  | 
that  profession  and  practice  must  go  on  parallel  lines. 
Hence  they  refuse  to  admit  to  the  privilege  of  the 
1  Clhristian  ordinance  and  the  Christian  name  heathen  I 
who  are  unchanged  in  life  and  morals  (txs  far  as  man  I 
j  can  see)  and  unwilling  to  bear  the  yoke  of  Christian 

I  With  the  exception  of  the  Salvation  Army  the  M.E. 

I  Church  is  the  first  in  the  west  of  India  to  attempt  to  found 
I  churches  practically  on  caste  lines,  and  lower  the  I 
1  standard  of  admission  so  as  to  suit  the  rejected  or  lapsed 
of  other  organizations,  enabling  them  to  hold  all  their  I 
distinctive  customs  intact.  It  will  find,  as  the  I 
I  Salvation  Ai*my  before  it  found,  that  the  article  they  1 
I  are  getting  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  is  dear  at  any  price,  | 

'  and  will  even  by  it  eventually  have  to  be  cast  out  as  | 
worthiesss  and  injurious. 

l;-  liUALitUCAl'lOHiS  FOR  BAl'l'lSJ. 

P'  '  I  1‘iot 

J  i  “ill  llin  iiai'UfiR  reviilsivii  injui  tliu  ihiisty  bmitlanis 

1  aroilud  tlmiii  wa  laaf  am'  raapaated  biLliera  iiud  orctUreil  at 
Uia  Aiiianaail  riv.UjlaiidU  Syii  d,  an  i-aiiortad  iii  Nataa 
li-oiii  Ilia  iNuidli  ail  puge  j,  iiava  gaiie  nitliei  la  the  alhar 
Biltpiua,  m  rasalviag  mat  ai'diimi'lly  lha  sauie  qualittaiiilaiis 
I  bliould  Ua  daiiiiiiided  lar  haluism  da  far  Uia  liaid'a  Oiipper. 
[xiaas  lha  Idiiguaga,'  "AduU  bdpiiaed  paraaiis  wliaii  iiat 
I  reeaived  by  any  lyliiu-aU  aaaaioii"  ludioala  that  ibcra  lias 
baali  laasaliass  allialig  Ibe  bratlireo  [lialllielvaa  i  Ua  they 
I  usually  baptise  parsaiis  wlia  liava  iiat  baati  received  by  a 
Luurali  seasiaii  !  mirely  iiui.  It  is  tile  preragativa  uf 
I  Sasslaus  to  iidiiui  parsuiis  ta  buptlaiii  as  lyell  as  to  the 

I  Lord’s  Supper,  is  it  theu  the  case  that  the  qilallfioatious 
I  lar  bath  sealing  ordinances  are  the  same  i  Very  different 
I  lias  been  tlie  opimaii,  not  only  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
where  it  has  been  oariied  to  a  regrettable  extreme,  but 
aiiiaeg  i’resbytariMis  generally,  and  in  American  Pres- 

tiyteiiiui  OhUi'Clies  tmiuiiii  tldi  Scripmre^^al^ 

most  Solemn  waniing  is  given  to  intending  communicants  to 
examine  tliemselves,  lest  tliey  partake  unworthily,  but 
IK)  such  warning  is  placed  before  applicants  for  baptism. 
Doubtle3S  ‘“baptized  members’  sliould  go  on  to  full 
communion,  and  there  is  something  wrong  when  a  large 
number  fail  to  do  so  for  any  considerable  time.  But  yec 
a  fuller  degree  of  knowledge,  intelligence,  capacity  for 
self-examination,  maturity  and  cons-stency  of  spiritual  lile 
should  be  demauded  for  the  one  than  for  the  other.  It 
seems  especially  illogical  for  paedo-baptists  to  hold  that  no 
person  should  on  his  own  profession  be  admitted  to  the  one 
trdiuaiice  who  is  not  also  quilified  for  the  other.  We 
baptise  the  infants  ot  persons  whose  profession  of  [jersoaal 
fjiitli  is  not  always  very  well  borne  out  by  their  daily  life, 
and  whose  imunier  of  bringing  up  their  children  requires  & 
iremeudous  stretch  of  chanty  (or  credulity to  enable  us  to 
believe  that  they  really  are  couseorating  their  children 
to  (Jhrist  and  laying  hold  on  Him  with  a  living,  appropriat¬ 
ing  faith  to  be  tiieir  children’s  present  Saviour  and  to 
bestow  upon  them  now  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  j 
m  the  caae  ol  a  convert  with  a  number  of  children  ranging 
i  Irom  iufuucy  up  to  youth  we  may  baptize  the  infants  up  to 
Several  years  of  age  perhaps,  ou  the  parent's  profession, 
yiiall  we  then  forbid  the  slightly  older  youth  who  professes 


rciilly  lias  been  buru  ayaiu,  buc  wiiostf  uuiiiatui-ity  and  com- 
pai-acive  igiiuruiice  reucler  u  wise  that  he  wait  tiH  he  is  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  '‘exauiiue  liimsell"  uud  “discern  the  Lord's  bjdy” 
beJ'ore  being  udmiLled  as  u  full  jueuiber  of  the  Church  ? 
■To  help  meet  the  evident  dithculues  of  the  »ituaciou  u 
'  uew  order... was  formed,  a  special  form  of  service  I'oi 
I  admission  to  which  was  adopted,  ”  is  that  not  the  way 
Coiilirmation  was  introduced  into  s.me  Cuurches  ?  And 
do  not  Presbyterians  historically  olgeot  to  introduciiig 
I  orders  winch  the  Head  ol  tlie  Cliurch  did  not  introduce  ? 
Let  us  try  and  stick  to  Scripture.  Let  (Sessions  exercise  | 
reasonable  care  to  admit  to  baptism  only  those  who  seem 
'  to  have  been  born  ol  tlie  Spirit,  even  though  in  knowledge,  I 
Christian  experience,  and  steadiness  of  walk  they  be  but  I 
babes,  and  tiieii  let  tliem  take  still  greater  care  to  watch 
over,  leed  and  guard  these  babes,  aud  lift  them  up  when 
they  fall.  And  let  tliem  e.xercise  at  least  equal  care 
shut  out  none  who  are  really  Christ’s,  better  to  admit  a  I 
!  few  who  may  bring  discredit  ^ou  us — even  Apostles  did  | 
that — than  to  cause  any  of  Christ’s  -‘little  ones’”  to  stumble 
by  reiusiug  them  the  outward  seal  of  :lie  inward  grade,  I 
which  Pie  has  vouchsafed  to  give  them.  P’olds  are  more 
needed  for  Jarnbs  aud  sickly,  weakly  sheep,  than  for  the  ] 
mature  and  strong. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  2S,  1908. 


MISSIONS  UP  TO  DATE. 


Nor  many  years  ago  the  burden  of 
article  in  one  of  the  reviews  was  to  the  effect  I 
[  that  missions  in  India  have  failed  to  produce 
I  any  great  effect  because  they  were  too  res- 
I  pectable.  The  conventional  type  of  mission- 
!  ary  with  his  neat  bungalow  and  the  pony  I 
j  carriage  in  which  he  drives  out  his  family  in 
I  the  evening  bears  (it  was  said)  too  close 
I  a  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  British  ruling  J 
I  class  to  appeal  to  the  religious  instincts  of  the  j 
I  Hindu,  who  always  looks  to  the  outward  signs 
of  ascetic  abandonment  in  his  spiritual  leaders. 
The  sentiments  which  the  missionary  utters,  j 
I  though  ethically  unexceptionable,  fail  to  reach 
I  that  deeper  stratum  of  superstitious  devotion  j 
I  and  dread  which  forms  so  large  an  element  j 
I  in  the  popular  religion  of  the  East.  Self- 
I  restraint,  correctness,  oommonsense,  and  all 
[the  qualities  which  are  felt  by  the  West 
I  to  adorn  the  Christian  character  and  the  . 
I  clerical  profession,  have — so  the  writer  I 

I  declared — only  a  depressing  effect  on  the  I 

■  religious  emotions  of  a  people  like  those 
laround  us  in  India,  who  can  give  credit  for  the  j 
I  sincerity  and  honest  effort  which  they  see  in  j 
I  the  foreign  missionary,  but  cannot  feel  any 

I  strong  attraction  towards  his  unexciting 

■  creed.  As  Trevelyan  long  ago  observed  in 
\The  Competiiion-Wallali,  if  an  Indian  bishop 

■  were  to  preach  standing  on  his  head  or  I 
I  with  his  right  foot  over  his  left  shoulder,  he  j 
I  would  number  his  converts  by  hundreds,  and  if 

I  he  could  bring  himself  to  traverse  the  Grand 
I  Trunk  Eoad  from  Calcutta  to  Benares  by  mea- 
Isu  ring  his  length  the  whole  way,  his  followers  i 
I  would  amount  to  thousands.  The  love  of  the  1 


1  striking  and  abnormal  is  a  trait  not  con- 

I  fined  to  Indian  human  nature.  There  is 
doubt  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  I 
early  times  was  in  part,  at  any  rate,  due 
Ito  certain  remarkable  features  in  its  claims  I 
land  methods,  which  are  but  faintly  repre- 
1  seated  in  the  latter-day  respectable  guise  I 

■  of  our  religion.  Scholars  tell  us  tliat  the 
I  early  Christians  appeared  among  the  Gentiles 
I  of  their  age  mainly  in  the  character  of  exor- 
Icists  and  psychic  wonder-workers.  The  last  1 

■  few  months  have  witnessed  in  several  parts  of 

■  India,  as  an  echo  and  extension  of  the  Welsh  I 
lEevival,  not  a  few  ofthe  signs  of  strong  psy- 

I  chic  excitement  that  accompanied  the  spread  1 
I  of  Christianity  among  the  easily  moved  people  ] 
I  of  Asia  Minor  and  Corinth  in  apostolic 
I  days,  and  which  St.  Paul  moderated  and 
reproved.  We  hear  of  ecstatic  outbursts, 
speaking  in  unknown  tongues,  mysterious  lights  I 
[and  voices,  trance,  possession  by  demons  and 

■  casting  out  of  the  same,  religious  exercises 
lenormously  prolonged  and  marked  by  much 
Iconfusion,  even  dancing  and  leaping  as  express- 
lions  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  judicious 
Imay  mourn,  but  from  another  point  of  view  it 
■appears  thot  this  is  just  the  kind  of  thing 
Ithat  is  likely  to  “  catch  on  ”  in  India,  and 

po  give  Christian  propagandism  of  a  sort  an 
iltogether  new  start  in  the  country.  Whether 
[tlie  new  start  will  be  for  the  permanent  in-  ' 
grease  of- true  religion  is  another  matter. 

We  owe  most  of  this  movement  to  Trans- 
lAtlantic  missionaries  who,  for  generations  now,  j 
nave  been  familiar  in  their  own  land  with  the  j 
?^egro  camp-meeting  and  the  organised  revival.  I 
’  1  the  opinion  of  many  benevolent  observers, 
Deluding  sensible  Indians,  there  are  obvious 
Dangers  in  reliance  on  these  sensational  methods. 
Hypnotism  and  imitation  probably  explain  i 
nuch  more  of  these  “manifestations”  than  their  I 
[zealous  organisers  imagine.  It  is  a  curious  f 
(reversal  of  judgment  that  regards  animal  ex- 
Icitement  of  this  kind  as  proceeding  necessarily  I 
■from  above,  or  from  the  spiritual  nature.  Earn- 
lest  thought  and  deep  feeling,  with  which  surely 
lany  religious  impulse  worthy  the  name  must 
Ibe  identified,  are  quiet  and  even  silent  in  their 
Operation ;  whereas  the  lower  cults  to  which  we 
give  the  names  of  fetishism,  animism,  and  I 
Ideraonism,  are  just  those  to  whicli  these  very 
nanifestations  are  most  familiar,  as  a  very 
JsUght  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
■subject  will  show.  The  cult  of  the  Eevival  as  a 
Imethod  of  working  up  excitement  under  what- 
lever  sacred  names  it  may  masquerade,  will  | 
Iprove,  probably  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pass- 
ling  phase,  or  there  might  be  serious  fears 
llest  it  should  debase  the  Christian  religion 
lia  India  to  the  level  of  one  of  the  lower 
I  forms  of  superstition  in  which  divine  possession 
I  is  supposed  to  exhibit  itself  in  fits  and  contor- 
Itions.  There  is  strong  reason  for  holding  the  I 
I  thoughtful  view  of  such  manifestations  as  are 
{recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  that  they  were 
I  of  religion  among  people  of  exoit- 

1  able  temperament,  accustomed  to  the  Bacchic 
I  processions,  the  mysteries  and  magic  cults  of 
I  Western  Asia,  which  had  spread  also  to  Greece 
I  and  Eome,  and  that  the  essential  spirit  of 
nitv  is  averse  from  blind  hysterics.  I 


plain  speaking  on  this  subject,  especially 
I  with  regard  to  the  public  confessions  of-  ail 
I  kinds  which  are  .often  encouraged  or-extortea, 

I  and  are  permitted  to  bs^heardever^^^T 

^^^n^boy^Tnd  girls.  to  be  an 

I  unseemly  procedure  contrary  to  all  rules  of  dia- 
I  pretion,  and  for'which  no  shadow  of  justification 
I  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  or  in 
the  practice  of  the  Church.  There  may  be 
a  subtle  temptation  for  preachers  to  exhibit 
I  their  power  of  casting  their  hearers  into  ago¬ 
nies  of  self-contrition  by  strong  and  continuous 
appeals.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  contended  that 
I  religion  must  adapt  itself  to  the  peculiar  condi-  I 
tions  that  are  found  in  each  country,  and  that  I 
it  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  the  people  of  I 
India  if  Christianity  were  to  revive  its  early 
role  of  exorciser  and  drive  out  the  innumerable 
evil  spirits,  demons,  night  fears  and  the  like,  I 
real  or  imaginary,  which  make  the  lives  of  the  I 
j^oommoa  people  a  burden  to  them.  Some  of  I 
L  the  present  features  of  Indian  Christianity  that 
Shave  been  referred  to  may  be  due  to  the  I 
f  fact  that  Christianity  is  becoming  acclimatised 
I  and  taking  on  peculiar  qualities  of  its  own  j 
I  ns  it  spreads  more  widely ;  but  we  cannot  I 
I  help  thinking  that  the  duty  of  tne  foreign  I 
^missionaries,  who  have  been  the  means  of  in-  I 
Iftroducing  it  into  India  and  who  ere  still  its! 
^recognised  leaders,  is  to  give  the  highest  and 
y  best  presentation  of  religion,  and  not  to  I 
Iwield  to  any  passing  temptation  to  lower  the 
I '  standard  of  faith  and  practice. 

I  In  this  connection  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
I  avoid  allusion  to  the  complaints  that  haYe  ap- 
I  peared  regarding  certain  irresponsible  persons 
I  who  have  started  “one-man  missions”  in  various 
I  quarters,  and  who  subsist  by  what  is  undoubt-  j 
I  edly  in  some  cases  a  shady  system  of  beggii,g 
I  letters  and  misrepresentation.  Well  authen- 
I  ticated  instances  have  come  to  light  of  persons, 

I  mostly  hailing  from  America,  as  it  has  been 
I  remarked,  who  manage  to  reap  a  fine  harvest  | 

I  from  their  compatriots  by  most  barefaced  psr- 
I  version  of  the  truth,  and  to  live  in  fiourish- 
I  ing  style  on  the  proceeds.  Such  instances 
I  show  in  a  curious  way  to  whau  extent  I 
I  people  in  the  "West  are  gullible,  and  what 
I  profound  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  life  1 
I  in  this  country  prevails  there.  They  will  I 
I  believe  (no  imaginary  case)  that  a  certain  I 
I  “  brother  ”  has  been  visiting  a  great  IN  ative  I 
I  State,  whose  ruler,  after  entertaining  him  hos-  I 
I  pitably  for  some  days  or  weeks,  placed  a  por- 
I  tion  of  his  palace  at  his  disposal  and  begged 
I  him  to  convert  the  whole  population  c£  his 
I  kingdom.  Or  they  will  swallow  readily  j 
I  stories  of  daring  adventure  on  the  Afghan  f ron- 
I  tier,  where  an  intrepid  servant  of  the  Almigh- 
I  ty,  taking  his  life  in  Ms  hand,  ventures  across 
I  to  preach  the  gospel  to  “two  millions  of  people 
I  called  Kaffirs,  descendants  of  the  lost  army  of 
I  Alexander  the  Great,  ”  who  came  out  with 
I  knives  to  slay,  but  after  hearing  him  preach 
I  for  two  days,  went  home  to  pray.  It  may  be 
I  easily  imagined  that  the  missionary  methods  of 
I  people  who  raise  money  in  this  way  isre  not 
I  very  commendable  or  likely  to  reflect  credit 
I  on  their  creed.  They  are  indeed  something 
H  like  a  public  danger,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  ' 
I  the  strong  band  of  authority  cannot  give 


I  any  rate,  as  has  been  suggested,  they  should  be 
required  to  show  their  sources  of  income  and 
I  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  The 
agents  of  the  recognised  missionary  societies 
are  required  to  render  strict  account  to  their 
1  Home  organisation,  as  well  as  to  supply  returns  I 
I  to  Government  of  the  institutions  under  their 
care,  while  most  of  them  publish  annual 
]  balance  sheets.  In  tbe  interests  of  the  work 
I  itself,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  require 
that  all  foreign  missionaries  should  be  regis- 
tered,  and  their  proceedings  made  public  to  the 
extent  indicated.  All  who  have  tbe  welfare  of  I 
j  Christian  missions  at  heart  should  combine  to 
remove  a  serious  blot  from  their  fair  fame. 


^h^E^essioi^^natog^her  we  were  able  to  see  a 
number  of  the  interesting  sights  in  the  city  before  mid¬ 
night  on  the  9th  of  July.  We  boarded  the  “Hakusan 
Maru’'  in  the  early  hours  of  July  10th  and  shortly 
after  were  on  our  way  again  towards  beloved  India. 

As  I  return  to  Bangalore  and  the  Baldwin  High 
School  I  wish  to  thank  those  in  India  tvho  have  made 
my  trip  possible  by  carrying  on  while  I  have  been 
away  and  *  i  wish  also  to  thank  those  in  America  who 
showered  kindness  upon  me  and  welcomed  me  wher¬ 
ever,  I  v/ent;  I  have  returned  to  my  work  strengthened  | 
in  body,  mind  and  spirit  and  am  thankful  for  the 
support  which  the  Mother  Church  in  Americans 
giving  and  for  the  blessings  of  God  which  have  contin¬ 
ually  followed  us.  Rev.  E.  A.  Seamands  and  I  believe 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  acknowledge  God's  leadership 
in  our  venture  because  it  worked  out  to  the  advantage 
of  our  work  in  India  in  the  minutest  details  without 
any  great  deliberation  on  our  part. 

Who  Are  The  Depressed 
Glasses 

g-  '^C=s.  R.  Vbnkataraman. 

''  I  (Harijan  Sevak  Sangh,  Delhi.) 

Mr.  Manu  Bhai  C.  Pandya,  writing  in  the  “Times 
of  India”  of  31-7-36  disputes  that  there  are  60  to  70 
millions  Depressed  Class  Hindus  in  India.  He  says 
that  backward  class  Hindus,  such  as  dhobis,  barbers, 
potters  and  others,  who  are  not  untouchables  have 
been  treated  as  untouchables.  According  to  Mr. 
Pandya’s  ingenious  calculation  and  loose  thinking, 
untouchables  in  India  do  not  exceed  7  millions  in  all. 
It  must  be  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  are  60  to  70  million  untouchables  in 
India  is  equally  misleading.  No  doubt  the  truth  lies 
midway,  but  nearer  the  higher  _  estimate  than  Mr. 


Ifrom  whose  hands  a  easte-Hindu  can  take  water  (not 
]food). 

5.  Whether  the  caste  or  class  in  question  is 
I  debarred  from  using  public  conveniences  such  as  roads, 
Iferries,  wells  or  schools. 

6.  Whether  the  caste  or  class  in  question  is 
[debarred  from  the  use  of  Hindu  temples. 


of  contradiction  that  the  untouchables  in  Indi^mmbCT 

a  httle  over  50  millions  according  to  the  Census  of 
19dl  as  made  by  Dr.  Hutton,  who  has  gone  into  the 
details  very  carefully.  We  give  below  the  figures  for 
the  various  provinces  and  States  in  India  and  their 
total 


Provinces. 


Harijan  Population. 


1. 

Ajmer  and  Merwara 

76,816 

2. 

Assam 

18,29  009 

3. 

Bengal 

(As  per  reforms  officer  91,25,625) 

68,99,809 

4. 

Bihar  and  Orissa 

57,44,393 

5. 

Bombay  including  Sind 

17,50,424 

6. 

C.  P.  and  Berar 

28,18,346 

7. 

Coorg 

24,103 

8. 

Delhi 

72,883 

9. 

Madras  Presidency 

72,34,104 

10. 

Punjab 

12,79,459 

11. 

United  Provinces 
(Chamars  only  are  62  lakhs.) 
States. 

1,13,22,281 

1. 

Baroda  State 

2,03,842 

2. 

Bihar  and  Orissa  States 

6,31,864 

3. 

Bombay  States 

3,48,674 

4. 

Central  India  States 

7,97,902 

5. 

C. P.  States 

2,52,732 

6. 

Gwalior  State 

6,78,119 

7. 

Hyderabad  State 

24,73,230 

8. 

Jammu  and  Kashmir  State 

1,70,928 

9 

Cochin  State 

1,25,339 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


(Thiyas  or  Illavas  2|  lakhs  are  excluded) 
Travancore  State  (Thiyas  included)  17,69,735 
'  10,00,326 

4,87,346 
15,65,409 
2,08,«64 


Mysore  State 
Punjab  States 
Rajputana  States 
U.  P.  States 

Western  India  States  Agency 
(Kathiawar  and  other  States) . . 

Total  for  Provinces  and  States  5,00,83,958 


Other  States  and  minor  Provinces 


3,18,220 


1,11,812 

Grand  Total  ..  5,01,95,770 

Untenable 

This  will  convince  Mr.  Pandya  that  his  contention 
that  the  untouchables  do  not  exceed  7  millions  is 
totally  untenable.  The  figure  7  million  is  palpably 
incorrect  and  ridiculously  a  low  figure. 

Mr.  Pandya  says  that  all  the  Depressed  Classes 
are  not  untouchables.  But  what  is  the  definition  of 
an  untouchable?  Mr.  Pandya  conveniently  burkes 
this  fundamental  question.  Opinions  and  definitions 
of  what  constitutes  untouchability  vary  widely  accord¬ 
ing  to  orthodox  prejudices  from  province  to  province, 

I  in  this  vast  continent  of  India.  In  the  absence  of  a 
definition  of  untouchability,  which  will  be  accepted  by 
all  in  India,  we  have  necessarily  to  be  guided  in  this 
matter  for  all  practical  purposes  by  the  definition 
given  of  untouchability  both  by  the  Simon  Report,  of 
1930  as  well  as  the  Census  Report  of  1931.  The 
I  Census  Report  gives  9  tests  of  what  constitutes 
untouchability.  Mr.  Pandya  who  seems  to  have  looked 
into  the  Census  Report  of  1931  seems  to  have  con¬ 
veniently  ignored  the  appendix  1  entitled  Exterior 
castes  in  part  1  of  the  said  Report,  page  472.  The 
9  tests  given  are 

1.  Whether  the  caste  or  class  in  question  can  be 
served  by  clean  Brahmins  or  not  (at  marriage  and 
death  ceremonies) . 

2.  Whether  the  caste  or  class  in  question  can  be 
served  by  the  barbers,  water  carriers,  tailors  etc.,  who 
serve  the  caste  Hindus. 

3.  Whether  the  caste  in  question  pollutes  a  high- 
caste-Hindu  by  contact  or  by  proximity. 

4.  Whether  the  caste  or  class  in  question  is  one 


“7.  Whether  in  ordinary  social 

educated  member  of  the  caste  or  class  in  question  will 
be  treated  as  an  equal  by  high-caste  men  of  the  same 
educational  qualiSeations.  , 

8.  Whether  the  caste  or  class  in  question  IS  merely 
denre'ssed  on  account  of  its  own  ignorance,  illiteracy, 
poverty  and  but  for  that  would  be  subject  to  no  social 

I  jt  jg  depressed  on  account  of  the  oc¬ 

cupation  followed  and  whether  but  for  that  occupation 
it  would  be  subject  to  no  social  disability. 

Different  Names 

Tiidged  by  these  9  tests,  or  at  least  by  some  of 
thern  and  not  only  by  No.  3  Mr.  Pandya  will  admit 
that  there  are  many  Hindu  communities  who  would 
come  under  the  definition,  “the  Depressed  Classes.”! 
The  disabilities  from  which  the  depressed  caste 
Hindus  and  the  untouchable  Hindus  suffer  are  many 
and  most  humiliating  and  some  of  them  inhuman. 

It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  either  to  minimise 
them  or  to  under-estimate  them  or  even  to 
exaggerate  them.  Further,  Mr.  Pandya  does  not  know 
that  the  disabilities  of  the  various  communities  vary 
from  province  to  province.  It  will  do  him  good  to 
read  the  pertinent  chapters  of  the  1931  Census  Report 
on  the  matter,  a  little  more  carefully  and  sympathe¬ 
tically.  When  Mr.  Pandya  refers  to  the  Depressed  j 
Classes,  he  is  having  in  his  mind  only  the  untouch¬ 
ables  Even  granting  it  to  be  so,  he  does  not  know 
that  the  sweepers  who  are  untouchables  are  known  by 
different  names  in  different  provinces.  They  are 
known  as  Ghurahs  in  the  Punjab,  itlalis  in  the  Eastern 
Bengal,  Bhambhis  in  Rajputana.  Hadis  in  some  pro¬ 
vinces  Lalbegis  in  others,  Dorns  in  Eastern  U.  P. 
and  so  on.  The  Dorm  and  Sansts  and  Kanjars  are 
considered  to  be  inferior  to  sweepers  even.  All  these 
castes  or  communities  in  the  different  provinces  have 
to  be  included  if  we  desire  to  arrive  at  a  correct  figure  | 
of  even  untouchable  sweepers  of  India. 

Used  in  Loose  Sense 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Pandya’s  allegation  that  I 
backward  class  Hindus  such  as  potters,  dhobis,  barbers 
and  others  have  been  wrongly  treated  as  untouchables, 
all  that  need  be  said  in  reply  is  that  Mr.  Pandya  does 
not  know  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  India.  There  is  a 
community  of  wseherman  in  Cochin  called  Velans  and 
Purada  Vannans  in  Tinnevelly  whose  members  are  | 
treated  as  untouchables  and  unseeables  respectively. 
Dhobis  of  Bengal  and  Bihar  are  also  treated  as  un¬ 
touchables.  Similarly  the  disabilities  _ of  all  these 
communities  vary  from  province  to  province.  If  even 
some  of  the  9  tests  (if  not  any  one  of  them)  given  in 
the  Census  Report  is  applied  to  the  communities  men¬ 
tioned,  he  will  find  that  they  come  under  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Depressed  Classes. 

The  words  ‘Depressed  Classes’  and  ‘antouehables 
are  used  in  a  very  loose  sense,  both  by  leaders  and 
public  workers.  The  proper  designation  for  them  is 
Harijans  or  castes  scheduled  _f or  the_severai  handicaps 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Hindu  society . 

Misleading  Half  Truths 

Mr.  Pandya  exceeds  the  bounds  of  fair  criticism  I 
when  he  says  that  neither  Congressmen  _  nor  the  ^re¬ 
formers  have  any  regard  for  truth.  I  will  not  follow 
Mr.  Pandya’s  example,  but  I  will  say  this  much  that 
Mr.  Pandya’s  article  is  full  of  statements  which  are  not 
borne  out  by  authoritative  and  recorded  facts.  His 
article  is  full  of  mis-statements  and  misleading  half- 
truths  which  no  serious-minded  student  of  public 
questions  will  allow  to  go  unchallenged. — The  Hitavada.  \ 


IN  SE 


ARCH  OF  a'' FAITH. 


Some  seven  montlis  ago,  Dn.  I 
Amueokar  startled  Hinduism  by  | 
announcing  bis  decision  to  leave  it 
because  he  saw  no  hope  within  the 
religion  for  the  freeing  of  the  de-  I 
pressed-  classes  from  the  tyranny  of  1 
caste,  social  persecution  and  bitter  1 
economic  injustice.  It  was  a  deci¬ 
sion  taken  after  long  and  anxious  I 
deliberation,  and  be  carried  his  I 
followers  with  him.  The  Depressed  | 
Classes  Conference  at  Yeola,  Masik, 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  | 
“the  depressed  classes  must  leave 
the  Hindu  fold  and  join  some  other 
religion  that  gives  social  and  reli¬ 
gious  equality  to  them.”  At  once,  I 
Dr.  AiiBEnKAR  became  the  target  for  I 
heavy  bombardment  from  ’  different  I 
directions  and  with  different  objec*  I 
tives ;  on  one  side,  deputations  from  j 
many  religious  communities  sought  | 
him  out  to  pei’suade  him  to  join 
them,  and  Hindu  reformers  appealed  j 
to  him  to  give  them  another  chance ; 
on  the  other,  he  was  bitterly  attacked  I 
by  those  who  stood  to  lose  by  his  I 
decision,  and  determined  attempts  I 
were  made  to  split  his  following  and  > 
discredit  his  leadership.  Mass  ‘ini-  j 
tiation’  ceremonies  of  Harijans  were  | 
conducted  by  caste  Plindu  leaders  at  { 
Nasik,  but  in  general  Hinduism, 
although  deeply  perturbed  by  it,  I 
appears  to  have  done  little  to  meet  I 
this  challenge'  for  60  million  souls. 

Nor  has  Dr.  Ambedk.ar  been  1 
shaken  from  his  resolve  by  persua¬ 
sion  or  attack.  In  London  at  the  ! 
Round  Table  Conference,  during  j 
those  emotional  days  at  Poona  and  I 
Bombay  while  Mr.  Gandhi  was  fast¬ 
ing,  and  again  since,  Dr.  Ambedkah 
has  shown  the  qualities  of  a  true  1 
leader  who  puts  the  good  of  his  I 
community  above  all  else.  He  has  j 
come  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  shar¬ 
ed  by  many  who  are  not  Hindus 
and  has  been  held  and  voiced  by  | 
missionary  workers  for  many  years, 
that  the  depi-essed  classes  as  a  whole  I 
have  no  future  in  Hinduism  because  j 
while  the  caste  system  remains  un- 
touchabillty  and  all  its  attendant  I 
evils  remain,  H^ndu  reformers  I 
working  in  all  sincerity  may  to  some 
little  extent  alleviate  distress  and  j 
remove  some  of  the  more  glaring 
injustices  practised  on  the  depressed 
classes,  but  they  cannot,  he  holds, 
eradicate  untouchability  while  caste  1 
prejudice  condemns  unborn  genera¬ 
tions  to  religious  and  social  inequa¬ 
lity  and  to  a  life  of  poverty.  He  I 
secs  no  signs  of  Hinduism  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  rid  itself  of  the  caste 
system ;  and  so  he  wishes  to  leave  it. 
He  has  not  yet  decided  which  reli¬ 
gion  to  embrace  himself,  nor  has  he  j 
attempted  to  recommend  any  parti- 
I  cular  faith  to  his  followers,  despite  j 
I  reports  to  the  contrary  when  he 
attended  the  recent  Sikh  Missionary  j 
CDiifercnce  at  Amritsar.  This 


settled  in  a  huny.  In.t  tt  seems  Ukely 
that  a  .leeisinn  will  be  reacted  at  th 
All-India  Adi-Hindu  Depressed 
Classes  Conference  to  be  ''fW  «* 
T.trknow  under  .P"-  AMasnKtns 
presidentship  on  5Iay  22-  23T^  - 
A  most  interestinK 
Ilereiilion  Committee  of  this  ' 

ference,  is  an  invitation  to  the 
Hindn\sikh,  Moslem,  Cinstia 
and  lin^bist  cnmmunities  Jo  sen 
vepresentiKves  to  Lucknow  o  attend 
a  rcIiniouJ  conference  be  ore  .he 
dcprcSFcd  classes'  d-|.l>  ' 


rhp 

l!.' 


lAJI.  SATURDAY,  A1 


begin.  These  representatives  will 
be  asked  to  explain  their  particular 
religions,  each  speaking  for  an  hour 
and  answering  questions  afterwards. 
There  will  be  no  debate,  hut  the 
points  raised  will  be  discussed  on 
two  days  afterwai’ds  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  depressed  classes.  The 
speeches  are  to  be  made  in  Hindus¬ 
tani  and,  according  to  the  orga¬ 
nizers,  interruptions,  demonstrations  ' 
or  attacks  by  any  speaker  on  another 
religion  will  be  sternly  discouraged. 
There  is  evidence  in  this  that  the 
depressed  classes’  leaders,  while  still 
deteiTnined  to  quit  the  Hindu  fold, 
are  not  going  to  leap  before  thej’ 
have  looked  and  pondered  deeply. 
Hinduism  will  strive  to  retain  them, 
other  religions  will  be  ready  and 
anxious  to  welcome  them.  On  their 
choice  depend  the  lives  and  faith  of 
millions,  for  if  they  can  find  a  reli¬ 
gion  that  not  only,  offers  but  can 
give  them  perfect  equality,  untouch- 
ability  will  receive  its  death-blow. 
Heligious  equality  is  the  first  big 
step  forward:  social  freedom.. equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity,  economic  uplift 
must  follow.  And  for  the  first  time 
for  many,  many  weary  generations, 
their  future  will  be  in  their  own 
hands,  and  bright  with  a  new  hope. 


ADVie'E  TO  HARIJANS 


U.P.  MINISTER’S  ADDRESS  AT 

alLahabad 


mil  OUR  COURRSPONDENT 

ALLAHABAD. 


Sir  Jwalu  Prasad  Srivastava,  Minis¬ 
ter  for  Education,  United  Provinces, 
visited  Allahabad  recently  and  at  the 
request  of  the  local  Depressed  Classes 
.\f]i-Hindu  Association,  addressed  them 
in  the  hall  of  the  Municipal  Board. 

He  called  the  attention  of  the  de¬ 
pressed  classes  to  the  forthcoming  elec¬ 
tions  under  the  new  constitution  and 
ailvised  them  to  send  really  suitable 
men  to  the  new  legislature.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  provincial  conference 
advertised  to  be  held  at  Allahabad,  in 
which  the  question  of  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  was  to  be  taken  up.  He  said 
that  at  the  present  time  it  fivould  not 
bo  in  their  interests  to  raise  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  in  doing  so  they  would  be 
losing  the  sympathies  of  the  caste  Hin¬ 
dus,  with  whom  they  would  have  to 
deal  in  the  secondary  election  prescrib¬ 
ed  for  the  scheduled  caster 


DR.  AMBEDKAR’S 
NEW  PARTY 


FIGHTING  ELECTIONS 


BOMBAY,  Aug.  14. 

It  is  understood  tliat  Dr.  Ambed- 
kar  is  organizing  a  new  provincial 
party  called  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  to  contest  the  forthcoming 
elections  to  the  Provincial  Assembly 
and  the  Council 
with  15  members 
of  the  Bombay 
depressed  classes 
as  the  nucleus. 

The  original  idea 
appears  to  have 
been  to  havo  an 
exclusively  de¬ 
pressed  classes 
party;  but.  in 
view,  of  the  desiTe 
expressed  by  cer-  or.  Ambedkar. 


tain  other  persons  to  contest  elec¬ 
tions  on  the  new  Party  ticket,  its 
basis  has  been  widened  and  its  mem¬ 
bership  is  now  open  to  all  classes. 

The  chief  plank  of  the  Party’s  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  the  working  classes  and  the  agri¬ 
culturists.  A  statement  of  the  attitude 
of  the  party  infer  alia  mentions  that 
the  Party  accepts  the  principle  of 
State-management  and  State-ownership 
of  the  industries  and  it  will  work  to 
relieve  unemployment. — .4. P.7. 


CHANGE  OF  RELIGION 


DECISION  OF  THE  PUNJAB  | 
DEPRESSED  CLASSES 


LAHORE. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  Punjab  I 
Provincial  Depressed  Class  Association 
has  issued  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  his  Association  declaring 
that  the  Punjab  Depressed  Classes  will 
always  follow  the  lead  of  Dr.  Ambedkar. 

If  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  leaders  do  not  | 
accept  his  demand-  they  will,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Doctor’s  ,  wishes,  change 
their  religion.  They  have  not  yet  decid- 
ed  \Yhich  faith  they  will  embrace,  but  1 
it  is  certain  they  will  not  embrace  I 
Sikhism. 

TO  ADOPT  SIKHISB 


DECISION  OF  HAPUR 
‘CHAAIARS* 


FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT 

I  HAPUR. 

A  n.ATC^  of  well-to-do  Chamars  (un¬ 
touchables)  of  Hapur  have  decided  to 
renounce  Hinduism  and  embrace 
Sikhism,  to  which  they  will  'be  convert¬ 
ed  on  October  1,  when  a  yagan  will 
be  performed  in  connexion  with  the 
ceremony.  A  similar  batch  adopted 
Sikhism  in  Pilakhwa  some  time  ago. 

Ever  since  the  move  for  conversion 
came  before  the  Harijan  leaders,  these 
people  have  been  eager  to  he  converted 
and  now  they  have  made  their  final 


I  “DOCTOR  AMBEDKARl 
OUR  PROPHET” 


‘RENOUNCE  HINDUISM’ 


HARIJAN  SPEAKERS 
ATTACK  MR.  GANDHI 


FEOa  OUB  COKKESTONllENl 

NAGPUR,  April  20. 

"Dr.  Ambedkar  is  our  prophet. 

I  JVe  will  rciiounee  the  Hindu  religion 
I  'and  avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  us. 

I  This  was  tho  theme  ot  several 
speeches  made  at  a  meeting  held  on 
I  Sunday  night  in  connexion  with 
birthday  emebrations  of  Dr.  Anibed- 
kar  Christian  missionaries  anil 
Moslem  nirulvk  also  attended  the 

repeatedly  eraphasi/.ed  by  the 
speakers  that  the,  did  not  8' 

'  Mr.  (iandlii  .is  theii:  leader,  and  tb. 
Imew  one  only  lea  lei  and  that  « as  D  ■ 
AmhedUar,  in  wh.ini  they  had  a  hi  nd 
holiel.  Whatever  tile  doctor  did  was 
EOOd  for  the  doore:-.ie.l  classes  and  they 
werejivcr  willin',  to  follow  luni  in  every 
walk  of  their  lives 

Lasaman  Gan  bliira  felt  that  the 
Government  iva  blind  to  the  tyranny 
of  fie  Hindus.,  riieie  was  no  other 
remedy  for  them  hut  to  renounce 
I  Hinduism. 

Anothei  speaker  suggested  that  they 
should  tiv  tc  destroy  Hinduism  if  they  I 
I  wished  the  good  nf  the  community. 

HKNPECKb’l)  HUSBANDS 

Ml'.  Kamrt  ciiinplained  that  caste  | 

I  Hindus  were  henpecked  husband. 

Mr.  Herdao  a  depressed  classes  lead-. 

I  er,  said  that  they  did  no  owe  al- 
|lc"iance  to  the ,  Indian  National  Con- 
I  gi^s.  Dr.  .Ambedkai  was  the  incarna- 
I  tiou  of  God,  whe  was  everything  to 
1  them.  He  \ebemently  challenged  the 
I  statement  ol  Par-lii  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
1  in  Euglaiul  that  the  doctor  was  the 
leader  of  a  handful  of  men. 

Mr.  Papitpaw-iii  Baba,  who  presided 
I  at'.' the  meeting,  -n  a  fiery  speech,  des- 
I  ci'ibed  HinduisiD  -is  a  Satanic  religion. 

I  He  said  that  Mr.  Gandhi  fasted  at  | 
I  rdbna,  nat  fo  their  amelioration, 

I  but  to  keel  the  i  in  perpetual  bondage. 

I  He  warned  the  Hindus  that  their  talk 
I  ofl:  conversio  '  wi. not  an  idle  threat 
blit  they  neant  to  carry  out  their  1 
resolve. 

Tw(j  caste  Hindu  speakers,  who  | 
wajited  th.m  to  t-econsider  tl  eir  deci- 
sion,  were  ivered  at  by  the  crowd.  The  | 
meieting  terminated  at  midnight. 


diib 


WHY CHANGE  OF 
religion 
IS  NECESSARY 


DR.AMBEDKAR  ON 
SOCIAL  STATUS 

UNTOUCHABILITY  A 
CLASS  STRUGGLE 

MAHARS  PREPARED 
TO  LEAVE  HINDUS 

The  depressed  classes  could  win 
their  birthright,  namely,  social 
status,  only  by  change  ol  reli¬ 
gion,  said  Dr.  Ambedhar,  address¬ 
ing  a  Conference  of  Mahars  at 
Bombay.  He  said  he  had  no  faith 
in  Hindu  reformers  and  that  ob- 
Jectioijs  so  far  raised  against  the 
proposed  conversion  of  the  de¬ 
pressed  classes  had  left  him  un¬ 
convinced. 

BOMBAY,  June  1. 

Addressing  the  Bombay  Pre¬ 
sidency  Mahars’  Conference 
yesterday,  Dr.  Ambedkar  emphasized 
the  need  for  the  untouchables  to 
change  their  religion  and  said  that 
conversion  war  not  child’s  play 
nor  was  it  a  subject  for  Parlour 
talk,  but  it  was  a  subject  which 
concerned  the  lives  of  millions. 

If  conversion  was  to  bo  successful 
he  said,  all  preliminaries  necessary 
should  be  carried 
3ut  Since  his 
Yeoia  declaration 
depressed  classes 
throughout  the 
country  hi^d  ex¬ 
pressed  their 
opinion  on  the 
great  issue,  but  so 
far  no  attempt 
had  yeli  been 
made  to  gather 
together  the  de¬ 
pressed  classes  at  Ambedkar. 
one  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  final  decision  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  felt  'he  could  not  engage 
himself  in  tackling  the  preliminaries 
of  conversion  unless  he  knew  what 
decision  the  depressed  classes  were 
going  to  make.  It  was  to  'enable  him 
to  know  theirf  mind  that  this  confer¬ 
ence  was  called. 

A  CLASS  STRUGGLE 
^Explaining  the  reason  for  confining 
the  conference  only  to  Mahars,  he  said 
he  wanted  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
each  community  of  the  depressed  classes 
imlividually  on  the  great  issue.  The 
question  of  'clianging  religion  could  be 
ertnsirtpTtm-  on  tno  viewpoints,'  namely, 
abrral  iTTiri  spirttnal.'?*  The4 proper  way 
uiul , rstaiid  the  question  was  to  know 


exactly ^Hia^iniouchaniiitv  meant 

us©  a’  Marxian  phrase,  untoiuhability 
was  a  class  struggle  between  the  tout  h- 
ables  and  the  untouchables.  It  was] 
true  that  primarily  and  outwardly  the 
struggle  Was  not  over  any  economic 
issue  but  it  \*s  over  the  question  of 
social  status.  All  the  same  it  was  a 
case  of  class  struggle  in  its  final 
analysis?! 

^  The  main  question,  therefore,  for  un-j 
toucbables  to  decide  was  whether  they' 
wanted  to  win  their  birthright,  name¬ 
ly,  social  status  through  struggle.  He 
maintained  that  they  could  not  dtj  this' 
because  they  had  neither  man-power 
nor  money  and  they  were  handicapped 
by  their  slave  mentality.  How  to  ac¬ 
quire  strength  was,  therefore,  the  main 
question  before  them.  Experience  had 
shown  that  people  helped  the  oppressed 
only  when  they  belonged  to  their  own 
religion.  That  being  the  case  it  was 
obvious  that  if  the  depressed  classes 
wished  to  acquire  strength  and  win  in 
the  class  struggle  they  could  not  remain 
in  their  present  isolated  state  with  no 
kinship  to  any  community.  They  must 
become  kith  and  kin  with  some  com¬ 
munity  so  that  the  resources  of  that 
community  might  he  available  to  them 
in  their  struggle.  This,  in  his  opinion, 
was  simply  another  name  for  conversion 
As  regards  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
religion,  Dr.  Ambedkar  said  that  Hin¬ 
duism  Lad  failed  to  provide  the  de¬ 
pressed  classes  with  propitious  environ¬ 
ments.  He  said  that  all  objections 
raised  so  far  against  the  proposed 
change  of  religion  had  lert  him 
thoroughly  uncoiivinced.  He  did  not 
think  that  Hindu  religion  had  been 
Consciously  accepted  by  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  depressed  classes,  but 
he  felt  that  the  depressed  classes  had 
been  forced  to  liv^e  in  Hinduism. 

He  had  no  belief  in  the  reformers  as 
he  thought  that  they  were  nOt  in  a 
position  to  fight  their  own  caste  fellows 
For  the  emancipation  of  the  depressed 
dasses.  He  did  not  .  believe  in  those 
caste-Hindu  reformers  who  wished  to 
hvo  and  marry  and  die  in  caste.  )^he 
depressed  classes  themselves  felt  '  the 
ttecessity  of  making  some  change  in 
ttame  if  not  in  religion.  This  urge  to. 
diange  their  name  was  nothing  but  a 
Jesire  to  get  over  the  curse  of  age¬ 
long  untouchability.  If  a  change  was 
lecessary  he  did  not  see  why  it  should 
lot  be  a  permanent  change  by  conver- 
lion  which  would  give  them  a  new 
lame  and  a  new  religion.  This  new  reli¬ 
gion  would  be  better  and  more  lastine 
iian  a  mere  change  of  the  caste  namej 
■CHANGE  OF  RELIGION  URGED 
After  three  hours’  deliberations  the 
Conference  adopted  the  foKowing  reso- 
Utlon  :  — 

■‘This  Conference  of  the  Maliar  com-  . 
mnnity  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  after  I 
a  thorough  cosideratlon,  declares  that  a  I 
change  of  religion  is  the  only  remedy  f 
for  the  Mahar  community  to  attain 
equality  and  freedom:  assures  Dr.  Am- 
bjedkar.  the  oommun’ty's  accredited 
leader,  that  it  Is  prepared  (o  change  its 
religion  en  masse,  and  urges  on  the 
ilahar  community,  as  a  preliminary 
step  towards  change  of  religion,  hence¬ 
forth  to  give  up  worship  of  Hindu 
Deities  observance  of  Hindu  festivals  and  | 
Tisitiog  Hindu  holy  places.” 

Several  speakers  strongly  citicized 
Ihe  caste  JTindus  for  their  attitude  I 


(Coiifinuid  from  prcri'ms  cohnnn.) 

towards  the  depressed  classes  and  as¬ 
serted  that  the  salvation  of  the  de- 
presseds  lay  in  change  of  religion.  Tbe 
Meakers  also  criticize^’  the  Hindu  re- 
»rmers  and  made  frequent  references 
fc  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  Harijan  move- 

St  which  they  maintained  would  not 
g  them  salvation.  They  generally 
■essed  agreement  with  the  v'ews  of 
Drj  Ambedkar  and  indicated  their 
readiness  to  follow  hi**  lead,— A.P .2. 

|NO  DECISION  YET] 
ON  RELIGION 


r/ 


DEPRESSED  CLASSES 
URGED  TO  WAIT 

LUCKNOW,  May  25. 
g  After  a  two-day  sitting  the  All- 
I  India  Adi-Hindu  Depressed  Clasees 
I  Conference  ended  last  evening.  Dr. 

I  Rashiklal  Biswas  of  Calcutta  presid- 
I  ed.  A  decision  was  made  urging  the 
I  depressed  class  rnembers  not  to  cm- 
I  brace  any  religion  trrH  the  final  deci-  i 
1  sion  of  the  next  all-India  conference. 

I  The  conference  passed  a  resolution 
placing  full  confidence  in  Dr,  Ambed¬ 
kar  and  supporting  the  Y-eoIa  decision  I 
regarding  the  change  of  religion.  It  I 
I  was  announced  that  the  depressed  I 
classes  should  not  remain  in  the  Hindu  | 
fold. 

1  A  number  of  other  resolutions  wore  | 
I  also  passed,  including  one  for  the  ap- 

I  pointmeut  of  an  all-India  committee  I 
under  the  presidentship  of  Dr.  Ambed-  I 
I  kar  to  consider  the  question  of  changing  i 
I  over  to  some  other  religion.  The  report  I 
I  of  the  committee  will  be  submitted  at  | 
I  the  next  conference. 

A  strong  protest  was  made  against  I 
I  the  Use  of  the  word  “Harijan”  for  the  I 
1  depressed  class  members  and  dissatis-  | 
I  faction  was  expressed  at  Mr.  Gandhi’s  I 
I  and  th©  members’  of  the  Harijan  Sewak 
I  Sangh  retaining  that  name  in  spite  of 
I  their  protests. 

FREE  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 
The  Government  was  requested  to  ] 
I  arronge  free  primary  education  to  the  I 
I  depressed  class  boys,  and  not  t©  charge  I 
I  any  fee  in  Government-aided  schools 
I  and  colleges.  Th©  conference  also  drew 
I  the  attention  of  the  Government  to-  j 
■  wards  forced  labour  (begar)  in  the 
1  country  and  requested  the  Government  j 
I  to  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of 
I  one  European,  one  Moslem,  one  Hindu 
I  and  two  members  of  the  depressed 
I  classes  to  make  inquiries  and  to  sug- 
[  gest  ways  and  moans  for  its  abolition.  1 

I  — .4.P.7. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR 
HARIJANS 


SEVAK  SANGH’S  WORK 


UPLIFT  ACTIVITIES  IN 
VILLAGES 

The  third  annual  report  of  the 
Harijan  Sevak  Sangh  for  the  period 
ended  September,  1936,  shows  that 
the  Fociety  spent  Rs.  ft9.0f9  in 
sf  holarships  during  the  year.  Alto¬ 
gether  117  students  received  scholar¬ 
ships  as  against  99  in  193o-34  and  4/ 
in  1932-33 

The  scholarships  were  given  to 
students  in  varioi.s  provinces.  Among 
the  recipients  were  seven  girl  students, 
four  of  whon  were  taking  a  medical 
course  in  Bombav.  Madras  and  Agra. 
An  iiiialvsis  of  th  •  srliolarships  given 
slio\v.s  Mint  34  were  for  technical,  and 
professional  courses  and  the  re,>.t  for 
science  an  art  courses. 

The  Sangh  started  several  pnmarv 
schools,  mosth  hi  rur,il  areos,  vvhrro 
(hero  were  I'o  I'istrirt  Board  or, TaluUa 
Board  i.  Iinoh  fo  two  or  throe  miles 
around,  or  wli.uo  Harijan  children 
found  it  difficuF  to  attend  common 
schools. 

In  towns,  similarly,  schools  were 
started  mainly  for  the  sweepers,  v\'hu 
have  no  access  to  public  schools.  _  I'J 
almost  every  school  provision  eMsted 
for  rendering  inedica.  aid  for  ordinal  y 
ailments. 

irnUSTOIAL  TRAINING 

Hatijau  boys  were  encouraged  lo 
take  to  industri.il  ami  technical  train¬ 
ing  and  a  beginnin-j  wa-'  made  in  tan¬ 
ning  la.a-  yea-  by  starting  the  Cottage 
Tanning  Institute  at  Calcutta. 

The  object  of  this  centre  is  to  apply 
chrome  and  bark  tanning  to  cottage 
conditions  without  any  elaborate 
machinery.  A  select  batch  of  21  pupils 
recruited  from  various  provinces  is 
undergoing  a  thorough  training  in 
chrome  and  bark  tanning  with  a  view 
to  starting  provincial  tanneries  on  a 
cottage  industry  basis. 

.•\a  an  ausiliary  to  this.  another 
scheme  full  of  promise  and  significance, 
the  carcass  disposal  scheme,  at  Howrah 
was  started  hast  year  called  the  Dead 
Cattle  Institute.  The  ohject  of  this 
scheme,  apart  from  utilizing  the  hides 
of  animals  for  the  manufacture  of 
lather  articles,  is  to  convert  by  chemi¬ 
cal  processes  the  fats,  hones  and  meat 
of  tlie  dead  animals  into  rich  and  use- 
fill  manures.  From  the  beginning  it 
has  paid  its  way,  liut  its  real  import¬ 
ance  lies  in  attempting  to  convert  a 
part  of  a  great  national  waste  into 
national  wealth.  The  course  of  train¬ 
ing  lasts  in  tlie.se  two  institutes  for 
months,  after  which  the  students  will 
return  to  their  resneetive  provinccg  to 
set  up  small  estahli«hments. 

Tile  Sangh  maintained  92  free  ho.stels 
with  1.13.3  hovs  and  143  girls  in  them. 
The  average  cost  of  fond  per  head  came 
to  a  little  over  Rs.  4  a  month. 

The  housing  conditions' for  si^’eeper.s 
fn  some  towns  being  eveeptionallv  had 
efforts  were  made  to  take  the  housing 
^Jifme.s  into  the  Imnds  of  the  Sangh 
in  eo-opeiafion  with  the  munlcipali- 


One  of  the  most,  arute  problem'',  say: 
the  report,  is  the  problem  of  water 
supply.  Harijan  quarters  in  every 
village  or  town  are  relegated  to  a 
eorner  completely  cut  off  hy  distance 
fiom  the  rest.  It  is  not  the  .  privilege 
of  a  Harijan  in  manv  a  rillaO'e  to  u'e 
the  common  wells-  intended  for  all. 
Harijan  women  have  to  wait  for  hours 
on  end  till  some  olii’.ging  caste  woman 
pours  out  a  pot  full  of  water  for  them. 
Harijans  have  very  often  to  pay  a  price 
for  getting  water  from  private  wells. 

As  a  result  of  propaganda  the  Sangh 
Was  able  to  get  13  public  well.s  thrown 
open  to  Harijans  during  the 
Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  wells 
were  either  constructed  or  repaired  and 
altogether  Rs.  26,. 590  was  spent  by  the 
society  on  wells. 

CASTE  PERSECUTIONS 

The  conflict  between  the  Nattars  and 
Harijans  in  the  three  talvlis  of 
Karaikudi  in  Tamil  Nadu  for  the  last 
jGverul  .Years  has  been  exercising  the 
workers  of  the  Sangh.  The  numerous 
and  petty,  but  seriously  provocative, 
estrictions  of  a  personal  nature  form 
the  basis  for  constant  conflict  ^nd 
friction  between  the  communities.  Han, 
nns  in  tlie  area,  whatever  their 
economic  and  social  status,  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  custom  from  building  tiled 
huts  or  houses  of  bricks.  To  adorn 
her  person  with  gold  ornaments,  to 
carry  burnished  brass  or  copper  vessels 
on  her  head,  to  draw  wnti*r  from  tanks 
are,  for  a  Harijan  woman,  considered 
tile  height  of  insolence  by  the  Nattars. 

This  is  not  all;  when  they  go  to  see 
the  Nattars  to  get  their  wages  or  work 
for  them  they  should  hare. their  bodies 
bared  above  the  hip.  There  are  many 
other  such  sartorical  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  Harijan  men  and  women 
Until  March,  193.3,  every  attempt  made 
to  persuade  the  Nattars  to  relax  these 
rigorous  customs  with  a  view  to  bring 
about  a  rnpprochemeut  between  them 
and  the  Harijans  proved  unavailing. 
.As  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Nattars,  nearly  3-50  families  of  Han- 
jans  wont  ovei-  to  the  Christian  fold 
and  it  is  feared  more  may  follow  tlu-m. 

Rerently  a  party  consisting  of  Dc- 
wan  Bahadur  V.  Bhashyam  Aiyanger, 
Dr.  T.  S.  S.  Rajan,  M.T..A.,  and  Rao 
Bahadur  Af.  C.  Rajah  M.L  A.,  toured 
the  area  on  behalf  of  the  Sangh  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  parties  and  their 
leaders  in  this  area.  It  is  believed  that 
since  then  the  attitude  of  the  Nattars 
has  undergone  a  considerable  and  wel¬ 
come  change. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Sangh. 
both  at  the  centre  and  in  all  its  bran¬ 
ches,  was  Rs.  4, 11, .536.  .Almost  the 
whole  of  it  came  from  the  fund  collect- 
ed  by  Mr.  Gandhi  in  his  nine  months’ 
Harijan  tour. 


JiWjs-, 


TRICHINOPOLY 
PLAINT., 


ALLEGED  DEFAMATION 


CHARGES  AGAINST  BISHOP  ! 
AND  PRIEST 

FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT 

TRICHINOPOLY. 

More  witnesses  have  been  examin- 
d  in  the  defamation  case  brought 
ly  Mr.  S.  Pillai  (a  pleader)  against 
the  Rt,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Leonard,  S.J., 
Bishop  of  Trichinopoly,  and  the  Rev. 
Fr.  Planchard. 

The  alleged  defamation  is  that 
Father  Planciiard,  in  a  petition  to  the 
Sub-.Magistrate  for  orders  under  sec. 
144  Cr.  P.  C.  apprehending  •  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  observed  in  it,  ‘‘Some 
rowdies  headed  by  Sanatlmnam  Pillai 
etc.”  The  complainant  took  exception 
to  the  observation  and  felt  he  was 
defamed  thereby. 

In  bis  evidence  he  stated  that  he  was 

pious  Christian  having  some  status 
in  public  life  and  was  a  regular  wor¬ 
shipper  in  the  Church  of  the  Lady  of 
Seven  Dolours.  Since  the  days  the 
church  had  been  dedicated  for  public 
use,  the  arangement  was  that  the 
Adi-Drnvida  Christians  should  take 
their  seats  behind  the  iron  railings 
put  up  in  the  church.  The  first  act  of 
the  newly-consecrated  Bishop,  after 
his  visit  to  the  church,  was  to  remove 
the  iron  railings.  The  action  of  the 
Bishop  made  liim  and  other  caste 
Christians  of  the  locality  -feel  that 
much  damage  had  been  done  to  their 
freedom  of  worship.  They  resented  the 
action  of  the  Bishop  because  they  did 
not  like  to  break  away  from  the  old 
convention  and  obliterate  caste  distinc- 
tions. 

Tbe  Father  Superior  (the  Rev.  Fr. 
Planchard),  he  continued,  told  the 
Catholics  that  he  would  give  Holy 
Communion  first  to  the  iiAdi-Dravida 
Christians  and  then  to  others.  Some 
time  in  May,  when  Communion  was  so 
given,  many  caste  Catholics  left  the 
church  and  practically  boycotted  it. 
The  next  day  the  partition  was  remov¬ 
ed.  He  did  not  know  who  did  it. 

As  a  result  of  some  of  the  caste 
Christians  deserting  the  church,  com¬ 
plainant  said,  ill-feeling  arose  between 
the  accused  and  complainant.  The 
Superior,  through  Arulsamy  Pillai, 
sent  word  to  the  caste  Christiana  to 
participate  in  a  procession  of  the 
church.  Complainant  refused  and 
arranged  a  procession  around  the 
chapel.  The  police  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  read  out  the  petition  where¬ 
in  he  was  described  as  beading  a  party 
of  rowdies  in  the  presence  of  a  huge 
crowd  composed  of  men  of  his  locality 
and  elsewhere. 

“TRESPASS  NOT  INTENDED’’ 

He  never  intended  or  desired  to 
trespass  the  roads  of  the  church  and 
no  warning  ■was  ever  given  to  him. 
His  refusal  to  accede  to  the  Superior's 
request  drove  him  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  action  against  him 
“.Qnmo  lowdv  Catho- 

(snappBqi,  jy  -jj 

«oinu  '&L  ' 


X^h^ccusedTcounselpthe  com- 

plainnnt  in  cross-examination  stated 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  any  nasty  incidents  and 
the  attempted  disturbance  by  letting 
water-snakes  into  the  main  altar  with 
a  view  to  terrorizing  women,  nor  of 
disturbing  the  distribution  of  Holy 
Communion  on  Palm  Sunday.  He  did 
not  know  if  there  was  any  organized 
attempt  to  collect  signatures  advoca^ 
ins  boycott  of  the  church,  and  if  his 
sifters’  sous  and  brothers’  son  under¬ 
took  to  do  so  and  if  they  were  escom- 
nnmicated  for  i**  . ,  ,  ,  *  .v 

In  June  1936,  said  complainant,  the 
Bishop  issued  a  circular  letter  in  which 
ho  (complainant)  felt  that  he  had  been 
defamed  by  such  expressions  as  “irres¬ 
ponsible  leaders”  and  “rebellious 
children.” 

ilr.  S.  G.  Grubb,  the  magistrate 
trying  the  case,  expressed  surprise  at 
the  tearing  away  of  words  from  their 
context  and  read  out  the  entire  sen¬ 
tence  which  ran  as  follows :  “Mindful 
of  our  sacred  duty  of  checking  and 
correcting  rebellious  children,”  etc. 

The  case  was  adjourned  to  August 

INDIAN  STATES  AND 

federation 

“UNHAPPY  MIX-UP” 


Iltefeiriiig  to  - ---r| 

Dasoppa  said  that  the  subject  was  I 
fairly  well  known.  Tl«y  in  Mysore.  I 
were  not  unaware  of  the  diific^ties  in  I 
solving  tins  .problem.  The 
had  receded  the  question  further  and! 
further,  but  he  hoped  when  Retroce^l 
Sion  came,  it  would  be  satisfying  to  all.  I 
Referring  to  the  problem  of  untouch-l 
ability,  Mr.  Dasappa  made  a  vehement! 
plea  for  the  education  of  public  opinion! 
ill  that  respect  and  said  it  was  a  stand-! 
ing  indictment  against  Hinduism  and! 

Hindu  society  that  hundreds  of  hanjansl 
were  trying  to  - givo  up  I 

faith.  Should  they  sit  with  '"'““I 
arms  and  see  their  brethren  embrace  I 
other  faiths,  not  out  of  religious  con- 1 
viction  but  because  of  the  oppression  | 
of  the  caste  Hindus? 

■KASUR’^N]^  church! 


IHARIJANS  AND  PROBLEM 
OP  CONVERSION 

FnOH  OUR  CORRESPONDENT. 

bangalore  (By  MaiV). 

Mr.  H.  C.  Dasappa,  a  member  of 
the  Mysore  Representative  Assem- 

I  bly,  delivered  what  the  chair¬ 

man  described  as  an  “encyclopedic 
speech”  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Cox  Town  Athletic  Association 
I  on  Sunday.  Mr.  C.  R.  .Reddy 

(Vice-ChanceRor  of  the  Andhra 
j  University)  presided  and  among 

the  distinguished  visitors  was  Mr. 

I  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastry  (Vice-Chan- 
1  cellor  of  the  Annamalai  University.) 

Tlie  speaker  said  that  they  were 
I  living  ill  very  critical  times.  War 
1  clouds  were  gathering  thick  and  fast  in 
Europe.  Nearer’  home,  they  were  re^ 

I  shaping  their  Constitution.  The  federal 
idea,  which  was  scoffed  at  by  many 
when  it  was  first  mooted,  had  come  to 
I  stay.  But  though  every  one  in 
British  India  and  in  the  Indian  btates 
was  now  reconciled  to  the  federal  idea, 
it  did  not  mean  that  all  of  them 
acquiesced  in  the  Constitution  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  them. 

The  question  they  had  to  face  was 
what  exactly  was  the  part  they,  in 
the  C.  and  M.  Station,  would  play  in 
the  Federation.  Would  they  be  in  or 
out  ol  the  picture?  The  anomalous 
position  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
he  said,  was  that  States  would  send 
their  nominees  and  .not  the  elected  can¬ 
didates,  while  British  India  would  be 
sending  its  own  elected  representatives. 
lat.  he  said,  was  an  unhappy  mix-up 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’  WORK  \ 

’  REWARDED 

PROM  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

•  .  KASTTR. 

The  ceremony  of  Is.ying  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  New  Church  at  Kasur 
was  performed  by  Dr.  Lucas,  a  retired 
missionary  of  the  American  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Mission.  The  Rev,  P.  D.  Paul, 
the  Pastor  of  the  Church,  sent  out  in¬ 
vitations  to  a-11  Christians,  both  Indian 
and  American  living  within  a  radius  of 
50  miles. 

'A  new  Bible,  a  Silver  Cross  and  a 
brief  history  of  the  Kasur  Church  were 
put  in  the  cavity  of  the  stone.  The 
elders  and  Pastors  of  the  Ferozepore 
Church  assisted  Dr.  Lucas  who  before 
laying  the  stone  delivered  an  address 
exhorting  the  audience  to  consider  the 
Church  as  a  symbol  of  the  living  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

Mr.  E,  Maya  Dass,  M.L.C.,  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  work  carried  out 
by  the  Kasur  Church  and  the  Rev.  Bar- 
rows,  the  missionary  in  charge,  led  the  I 
eiders  of  various  Churches  in  prayer. 

Mr.  E.  K,  Massey  of  the  Ferozepore 
Church  congratulated  the  Rev.  P.  D. 
Paul,  the  Pastor,  as  the  present  build¬ 
ing  is  the  result  of  his  untii'ing  efforts  i 
and'  services  of  more  than  25  years. 
The  ceremony  terminated  after  the 
blessing  by  Dr.  Lucas- 
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India  in  a  hundred  years  time! 

I  Few  men  would  cart  to  predict  the  I 
I  shape  of  tbiuf^s  to  come  to  dwellers  in 
I  this  land  .  century  hence.  Dr.  1 

]  Bliandarker,  t'-e  Calcutta  historian,  I 
I  has,  however,  venturei.  -on  a  prophesv, 

I  it  is  that  Hindus  'and  Moslems  will  I 
I  have  censed  t-j  quarrel  about  their  own  I 
I  various  customs  and  traditions  and  I 
will  be  growing  into  a  sturdy  single  I 
1  race,  im'  bing  Western  culture.  While  I 
our  opinion  lags  somr  way  behind  Dr. 
BhandarUer’s  he  may  ^asily  have  hit  I 
upon  the  solution.  A  pointer  is  the  I 
inability  to  adopj  an  Indian  lingua  I 
franca.  Tho  Bengalis  decliiio  to  I 
abandon  their  nuthe.  tongue  for  Hindi.  I 
The  South  Ind  an  peoples  speaking  I 
I  Tamil,  Telugu  and  Malayalam  cling  as  I 
tenaciously  to  their  languages.  Mos-  f 
lems  in  genera*  refuse  to  surrender  I 
I  Urdu;  T-.here  is  tb  recent  introduction! 
t  of  Urdu  in  N-W,F.P.  schools  and  the  I 
United  Provinces  Hindus  threat  to  | 

I  retaliate  by  imposing  Hindi  on  U.P. 
Moslems.  Thi  language  difficulty  is  I 
the  outcome  of  conflict  so  for  all 
I  practical  purposes  English' will  remain  1 
I  the  universal  language  in  India.  What  j 
is  true  cf  language  may  eventually 
I  fcj  true  of  manners  and  traditions. 


I  Ju8tic€,  (Mao 


A*  another  well-attended  meeting  of 
Hati^ans,  held  in  Lahore,  i 

ka*s  movs  to  leave  the  Hindu  faith 
and  enter  some  other  religion  was  un-  I 
animoiisly  condemned.  These  meetings 
declared  that  it  placed  its  faith  in  Rao 
Bahadur  M.  0.  Raja,  and  was  of  the  1 
opinion  that  lie  was  the  sole  represen¬ 
tative  of  Harijans  in  Indi.a. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Lajpat  Itai 
Hall  with  Mr.  Bhagat  Hans  Raj 
in  the  chair.  Some  rowdyism  took 
place  when  the  followers  of  Dr.  Amhed- 
kar  tried  to  stop  the  meeting,  bu  j 
without  success. 


Untouchability  works  out  in  many 
I  ways.  It  pertains  not  only  to  persons, 
but  also  to  thing.?.  In  rural  Rajputana, 

I  for  example.  Depressed  Class  Hindus  I 
I  should  not  use  ghee  1  Recently  there 
I  was  a  clash  between  caste  Hindus  and 
the  Depressed  Classes  on  this  matter 
in  Cbakwara,  a  village  in  the  Mauzam-  j 
abad  tehsil  of  the  Jaipur  State.  Let 
I  the  special  investigator  tell  the  rest  of 
the  story :  —  I 

“All  seemed  incensed  at  the  effron- 
I  tery  of  the  Chamars  preparing  ghee 
I  malpuas  and  expressed  their  anger  in 
1  so  many  words  on  arrival  at  the  spot.  ! 
I  Without  awaiting  for  explanation  from 
I  the  latter,  they  began  to  assault  the  I 
I  Chnmars  indiscriminately ;  men  and 
I  women,  old  and  young,  all  came  in  for 
blows.  Neither  the  plea  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  that  they  had  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  State  nor  protestations 
in  the  name  of  the  Maharaja  had  any 
I  effect  on  the  assaulters.  The  bottle, 

I  full  of  the  holy  Ganges  water  with 
I  which  were  associated  the  deepest  reli¬ 
gious  sentiments,  was  broken  to  pieces 
by  a  Brahman.  Tlie  pans  of  ghee  were 
1  filled  with  sand,  and  other  edibles  and 
I  materials  were  strewn,  trampled  upon 
1  and  looted.'* 


MR.  GANDHVS  SON  TO 
GO  ON  **HAr 


AHMEDABAD,  June  8. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr,  Hiralal 
Gandhi,  who  reojently  embraced 
Islam,  will  be  put  up  as  a  enudidaU' 
for  the  ensuing  elections  of  the 
Council  of%tate,  and  will  be  return¬ 
ed  unopposed.  U  is  locally  reported 
that  ho  proposes  to  go  .  on  Rii] 
(pilgrimage  to  Mecca)  very  soon. 


_ 

MH.  GANDHI’S  ELDEST  SON 
.TURNS  MOSLEM 

BOMBAY. 
After  Friday  pravers  at  the 
Jumma  Masjid,  mr.  Hiralal 
Gandhi,  eldeat  son  of  Mr. 
Gandhi,  sotemnJy  declared  to  a 
vast  congregation  of  Moslems 
that  hi  had  embraced  Islam  as 
he  regarded  it  as  the  best 
religicn.  His  name  in  future 
will  be  Abdulla.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  conversion  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  at  Nagpur. 


©trasiottal  Jloirs 


To-day  the  whole  Moslem  worll 
celebrates  the  Id  Ulazlia  iu  commemuB 
ration  oi  a  great  event  that  Imppcnen 
many  centuries  before  Mohammad.l 
This  was  the  readiness  of  Abraham  to6 
sacriSce  the  son,  dearest  uf  all  tbiugsl! 
to  him,  at  the  command  of  Uod.  All  I 
ill  ChristiiD  lands  know  the  story,  yeti 
not  many  can  be  'aware  that  it  has  I 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  I 
feelings  of  Moslems.  livery  where  to- 1 

day  these  are  reminded  of  the  duty  of  f 
man  to  surrend''r  himself  wholly  to  tlie  I 
Divine  will,  and  to  make  what  effort  he  I 
can  to  discover  what  the  Divine  will.en- f 
joins  on  him,  as  thej  are  reminded  off 
their  place  m  a  great  body  of  men  who  I 
look  at  life  anv  i.j  meaning  with  the  I 
snmo  eyes. 


December  10,  1936 

Shall  We  Preach  the  Gospel 

Mr.  Basil  Mathews,  the  English  writer  who  now 
holds  a  Professorship  in  Boston  University,  is  visiting 
India.  We  are  told  that  he  is  studying  conditions  and 
collecting  materia!  in  order  to  write  a  book.  His 
recent  book,  “Consider  Africa”,  is  a  reliable  popular 
presentation  of  affairs  in  that  vast  continent.  It  is 
being  read  with  profit  by  many  in  America  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Mathews  has  the  ability  to  interpret  what 
he  sees  and  hears  and  India  also  needs  interpretation. 

As  a  matter  of  course  he  would  meet  Gandhiji.  In 
the  Harijm  of  December  5,  there  is  an  account  of  his 
conversation  with  Gandhiji.  We  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  what  was  said  about  the  present  situation 
in  regard  to  Christian  “preaching”  to  the  Depressed 
Classes.  Gandhiji  says  nothing  new  but  it  is  put  in  a 
very  clear  fashion  and  can  probably  be  taken  to 
represent  the  attitude  of  those  who  are  concerned 
with  holding  these  classes  within  Hinduism. 


F.  P. 


From  the  Harijan 


Mr.  Mathews  referred  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury’s  speech  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster. 
"That  is  a  question  to  which  I  have  given  great  thought’  ’, 
said  Gandhiji.  “and  I  am  convinced  that  if  Christian 
Missions  will  sincerely  play  the  game,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  policy  under  normal  circumstances,  they 
must  withdraw  from  „the  indecent  competition  to 
convert  the  Harijans.  Whatever  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  others  may  say,  what  is  done  here  in  India  in 
the  name  of  Christianity  is  wholly  different  from  what 
they  say.  There  are  others  in  the  field  also,  but  as  a 
devotee  of  truth  I  say  that  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  their  methods,  it  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind.  ^  I  know  of  representatives  of  different  religions 
standing  on  the  same  platform  and  vying  with  one 
another  to  catch  the  Harijan  ear.  To  dignify  this 
movement  with  the  name  of  spiritual  hunger  is  a 
travesty  of  truth.  Arguing  on  the  highest  plane  I  said 
to  Dr.  Mott,  if  they  wanted  to  convert  Harijans  had 
they  not  better  begin  to  convert  me?  I  am  a  trifle 
more  intelligent  than  they,  and  therefore  more 
receptive  to  the  influences  of  reason  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  me.  But  to  approach  the 
Puiayas  and  Pariahs  with  their  palsied  hand  and 
paralysed  intelligence  is  no  Christianity.  No,  whilst 
our  reform  movement  is  going  on,  ail  religious-minded 
people  should  say:  Rather  than  obstruct  their  work,  let 
us  support  them  in  their  work.” 

Mr.  Mathews:  Do  not  the  roots  of  the  reform 
movement  go  back  to  the  missionary  movement?  Did 
not  the  missionaries  wake  up  the  reformers  and  make 
a  certain  amount  of  stir  among  the  untouchables? 

Gandhiji:  I  do  not  think  that  the  missionary 
naovement  was  responsible  for  a  stirring  of  the  right 
kind.  I  agree  that  it  stung  the  reformers  to  the  quick 
and  awakened  them  to  their  sense  of  duty.  'They  say: 
‘Here  is  some  good  work  being  done  by  these  mis¬ 
sionaries;  they  open  schools  and  hospitals,  train  nurses. 
Why  don’t  we  do  these  things  for  our  own  people?’ 
And  they  try  to  do  something  in  indifferent  imitation. 

Mr.  M.:  You  have  spoken  of  some  good  work 
being  done  by  missionaries.  Should  not  we  go  on  with 
!*'• 

G.:  Oh  yes.  Do,  by  ail  means.  But  give  up  what 
makes  you  objects  of  suspicion  and  demoralizes  us  also. 
We  go  to  your  hospitals  with  the  mex’cenary  motive  of 


'  liavine  an  operation  per?ormST>ut  with  no  _ 
Sofding  to  what  is  at  the  back  of  your  mind,  even 
Ifour  children  do  when  they  go  to  Bible  classes  m  theu 
colleges  and  then  laugh  at  what  they  read  there.  _  I  tell 
rouTcoCersation  at  ho^ 
colleges  is  not  at  aL  edifying, 
good  work  with  other  motives.' 


“Only  a  Source  of  Weakness” 

Wp  feel  we  must  protest  against  one  statement 
=  in  the  Indian  Chriih 
that  ifi 


■which  occurs  m  the  Indian  Chriitian^M^^ger. 


The 

'<!®'atufie3'‘gone  by 


Sfe  come“iS?S’e  Christia^  Church  but  they 
Ce  be™  only  a  source  of  weakness.”  This  statement 
is  astounding  in  its  all  inclusiveness.  ,  .  ,  , 

mis  r^overints  in  India.  According  to  this  statement 
they  have  been  only  a  source  of  weakn<»s.  Just  what 
is  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the  Christian  Church.  Is 
t  supposed  to  possess  a  certain  strengtn  which  is  to  ne 
retained  by  a  policy  of  exclusiveness  which  shuts  Cnns' 
tians  away  from  other.s  or  is  it  supposed  to  have  a  type 
of  strength  which  is  to  increase  as  it  is  u^sed  in  bringing 
salvation  to  others?  Is  it  suggested  that  the  Church  in 
India  would  be  strong  and  virtuous  today  if  it  could 
have  kept  itself  separated  from  the  masses  of  India.' 

There  is  weakness  in  the  Christian  Ghurefi.  This 
we  all  recognize.  But  its  greatest  weakness  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  yiliage  Chris¬ 
tians.  Their  weaknesses  can  be  explained  and  under 
stood-  their  temptation  to  continue  their  superstitions 
and  idoiatroas  practices  can  easily  be  understood. 
But  these  are  not  the  crippling  weaknesses  in  the 
Christian  Church  today.  The  weakness  that  makes 
us  to  a  great  extent  impotent  is  the  lack  of  spintusl 
victory  among  the  educated  Christians  wi  India.  It 
everywhere  throughout  this  land  the  educated  Chris¬ 
tians  Indian  and  European,  were  eager  witnesses  to 
the  saving  and  keeping  power  of  Christ,  the  spiritual 
strength  of  the  Christian  Church  would  become  such 
that  the  weaknesses  of  our  weaker  brethren  would 
be  a  matter  of  concern  and  prayer  throughout  tne 
entire  Church.  And  this  concern  would  result  in  a 
programme  of  spiritual  and  educational  development! 
for  the  Christian  masses  in  rural  areas  that  would| 
soon  transform  them. 

We  must  always  emphasize  the  individual  bospel.l 
Our  contemporary  calls  our  attention  to  the_fact  thatl 
Jesus  said,  "Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannotl 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  These  words  were  utter-f 
ed  to  Nicodemus  when  Jesus  was  engaged  in  a  personall 
talk  with  him.  Individual  evangelization  was  whatl 
Jesus  was  concerned  with  at  that  moment.  But  itl 
was  also  Jesus  Who  looked  out  upon  the  maltitudesl 
and  said  of  them,  that  they  were  as  sheep  without  al 
shepherd.  And  it  was  Jesus  who  looked  upon  thesel 
multitudes  and  said  they  were  ripe,  ready  to  harvest. I 
A  harvest  is  always  a  mass  movement.  It  was  JesusI 
who  said,  ‘‘Come  unto  me  aM  ye  that  labour.”  whichl 
certainly  implies  that  they  were  to  come  all  together, f 
one  by  one,  yes,  but  side  by  side.  There  can  be  nol 
exclusiveness  in  the  Christian  evangel.  The  Gospel| 
of  Jesus  C.hrist  is  inclusive.  It  includes  all. 


oSjectOT 

Hedging  in  the  Depressed  Glasses 

We  are  told  that  Gandhiji  asks  a  free  hand  for  the  I 
lindas  in  dealing  with  the  Depressed  Classes.  In  his  I 
-  ^Bionversation  with  Mr  Basil  Mathews  he  deplored  the  I 

Why  thea  spoil  your|j^gj.  efforts  to  pre-| 

lent  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  declared  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  leave  Hinduism. 

We  are  printing  the  account  as  it  appears  in  the  i 
Harijan.  Gandhiji’s  interest  in  the  welfare  of  India’s 
poor  is  well-known  but  he  appears  to  be  unwilling  tol 
give  them  any  say  in  regard  to  their  own  affairs. 

We  wish  to  make  two  remarks.  The  first  is  that 
the  Christian  organizations  in  India  have  done  nothing 
to  influence  the  Depressed  Classes  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  beyond  trying  to  give  them  some  Christian  litera¬ 
ture  and  making  it_  possible  for  them  to  talk  with 
Christians  if  they  wish  to.  Our  active  evangelistic  t 
work  among  these  groups  has  been  going  on  in  many  I 
parts  of  India  through  the  years  and  is  in  no  way! 
dependent  upon  their  recent  declaration  to  leave! 
Hinduism. 

In  the  second  place  we  wonder  if  Gandhiji  thinksi 
that  Christians  and  all  others  should  conspire  to  make  I 
it  impossible  for  the  Depressed  Classes  to  leave  Hin-I 
duism.  He  seems  to  imply  that  if  these  classes  could! 
find  no  place  to  go  that  then  he  and  other  reformers  J 
would  have  a  free  hand  in  their  uplift  work.  Certainly  I 
there  is  the  clear  suggestion  that  they  should  be  so! 
hedged  about  that  they  could  not  escape.  To  our  mind  j 
the  Depressed  Classes  should  be  given  some  say  in  thel 
matter  even  though  they  may  not  have  the  learning| 
which  others  certainly  do  have. 


^SSOORIB  CENTENARt. 
actnmmente^f^^the  British  [ 
IniUa  are  recorded  on  something  | 

I  more  lasting  than  bronze  but  £uvo-  j 
I  peans  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  f 
I  fail  to  take  pride  in  the  buildings  I 
nd  monuments  that  speak  of  the  ) 
I  struggles  and  Buecesses  of  their  fore-  [ 
I  bears.  Among  the  famous  churches  of  I 
1  India  is  Christ  Church,  Mussoorie,  [ 

I  the  centenary  of  which  has  just  been  I 
I  celebrated.  Among  its  claims  to  dis- 
I  tinction  Mussoorie  is  noted  for  reli- 
Igious  conventions  and  an  ’  active  | 
^church  life.  It  is  a  favourite  meet- 
place  for  the  missionaries  who  I 
I  work  in  the  districts  of  the  United  I 
1  Provinces  and  the  Punjab.  Christ  I 
I  Church,  delightfully  situated  on  a  | 
I  spur  overlooking  the  Doon,  has 
I  history  linked  with  the  Diocese  of  I 
Calcutta  and  the  earliest  European  I 
I  settlement  in  the  hills.  The  first  I 
j  Europeans  visited  Mussoorie  in  1823  I 
I  and  its  attractions  were  so  quickly  | 
recognized  that  it  was  decided  to  | 
supplement  the  existing  buildingsl 
with  a  church.  The  plans  hung  fire,  I 
however,  until  the  arrival  on  tour  of  I 
j  that  most  energetic  of  prelates,  I 
Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  of  Calcutta, | 
I  first  Metropolitan  of  India.  During 
eight  years  as  Vicar  of  Islington  thel 
future  Bishop  had  built  three  large! 
churches,  but  this  was  nothing  com- 1 
I  paved  with  what  he  did  in  India.  | 
His  jurisdiction  extended  over 
j  enormous  area,  including  forty  pre¬ 
sent  dioceses  stretching  from  north- 
I  ern  India  to  Australia.  The  Bishop’s  I 
I  tours  reached  as  far  as  Borneo— and 
I  he  did  not  arrive  in  India  until  he 
I  was  over  53.  Towards  the  end  «'f 


Ifi3r>  Bishop  Wilson  made  Jus  longosi; 

itinerary.  He  visited  the  Syrian  I 
Cliristiaiis  of  Travaneore,  to  whom 
he  gave  characteristic  advice:  he  then 
went  to  Goa  and  Bombay.  From  the  | 
West  Coast  he  proceeded  to  Simla. 
The  country  was  in  a  disturbed  state, 
swarming  with  rubbers,  and  the  | 
Bishop  travelled  in  a  corttge  num¬ 
bering  270  persons,  including  a  guard- 
of  soldiers.  At  Ahmednagar,  lately  | 
taken  from  the  Mahrattas.  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  of  the  British  j 
officers,  owing  to  the  early  age  at  I 
which  they  had  come  to  India,  were 
ignorant  of  the  Christian  faith.  His 
next  halting  places  were  Aurangabad, 
Asirgai'h,  Burhanpur  and  Mhow, 
where  Holkar  held  a  durbar  in  his 
honour.  At  Keeinuch  he  narrowly 
escaped  a  marauding  band  of  Pindaris 
and  by  way  of  Chitor,  Nasirabnd  [ 
and  Ajmer  he  reached  Delhi.  After 
a  lirief  stay  he  proceeded  to  Meerut  I 
and  Mussoorie.  Once  in  the  hills  the 
Bishop  lost  no  time  in  pushing  the 
plans  for  a  church.  At  the  centenary 
celebrations  the  other  day  the  Bishop 
of  Lucknow  described  how  Bishop 
Wilson  “on  a  bleak  and  wintry  day” 
selected  the  site  and  on  May  14  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  building  to 
1)6  modelled  on  the  lines  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  country  church.  At  the  end  of 
the  day  Bishop  Wilson  and  the 
committee  had  dinner  on  the  site.  I 
The  first  service  was  held  nine  months  I 
later  and  at  various  times  additions  | 
were  made  to  the  building.  On 
great  day  in  19i)6  Queen  Mary,  then  I 
Princess  of  Wales,  attended  morn-  | 
ing  service  and  planted  a  tree  in 
compound. 

From  Mussoorie  Bishop  Wilson  I 
travelled  to  Ludhiana  wliere  he  set  I 
about  building  a  church.  At  Delhi  [ 
lie  consecrated  St.  James  Church, 
which  had  been  promised  as  a  thank-  I 
offei’ing  by  Colonel  Skinner  and  is  1 
soon  to  celebrate  its  centenary.  He  | 
then  moved  down-country  to  Cawn- 


pore  where  the  morning  after  his  I 
arrival  he  preached  a  sermon  in 
denunciation  of  the  irreligious,  not 
to  say  immoral,  tone  of  the  station. 
He  intimated  his  intention  of  dis¬ 
covering  whether  there  was  any  grace  i 
and  good  feeling  in  Cawnpore  or 
not.  He  set  matters  right,  laid  the  [ 
foundation-stones  of  two  churches, 
isited  Lucknow  and  Allahabad  and 
returned  to  Calcutta.  In  the  capital 
of  India  he  busied  himself  with  plans  | 
for  building  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Christ  Church.  Mussoorie,  thus  owes 
much  to  this  remarkable  Bishop  and 
it  was  fitting  that  at  the  celebrations 
this  month  the  service  was  almost 
exactly  similar  to  that  wliich  follow¬ 
ed-  the  laying  of  the  stone  by  him. 
The  building  has  seen  some  great 
changes  in  the  station  and  in  the 
India  of  the  plains  below.  In  it  many 
famous  figures  have  worshipped,  for  | 
though  Mussoorie  is  not  official  like 
Naini  Tal  its  charm  attracts  many 
visitors  and  Lniidour  was  once  a  large  j 


m i I i t a ry  sHitTon^rh rough  the  liishopl 

who  was  its  real  founder  it  has  asso¬ 
ciations  with  two  groat  churches  in 
Delhi  and  Calcutta,  and  its  centenary 
is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon 
which  it  has  seen  evolve  from  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  Bishop  j 
Daniel  Wilson’s  day.  Those  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  have  appealed  in  these 
columns  for  assistance  in  raising  an.  | 
endowment  fund. 


ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 


POSITION  OF  TRAVANCORE 
LATIN  CHRISTIANS 


A  ROM  OUE  COHRE 


FROM  OUE  COBRE8PONDENT. 

TRILHUH,  iMay  18. 

Mr-  Jerome  A-  Saldhana  (Mangalore)  I 
j  presided  over  the  third  annual  con- 
I  ference  of  the  Travaneore  Latiu  Chris-.  | 

I  tinns  at  Murukkumpuzha. 

Referring  to  communal  electorates, 

I  Mr.  Saldhana,  in  his  presideu- 
I  tial  address,  observed;  “In  legard  to  I 
I  communal  electorates  in  British  India, 

I  the  Simon  Commission  recommended 
I  for  Indian  Christians  reservation  of  I 
I  seats  in  joint  electorates,  with  the 
I  right  to  compete  for  seats  in  the 
I  general  electorates  for  provincial 
I  legislatures.  The  same  is  recommend- 
I  ed  for  the  depressed  classes  but  not  | 

I  for  Moslems. 

"The  position  of  Latin  Christians 
in  Travaneore  is  the  same  as  that  of 
I  the  Moslems  in  British  India  and  His  | 

I  Highness’  Government,  we  feel  sure. 

will  recognize  the  fairness  of  applying 
I  the  communal  electoral  system  to  the 
Latin  Christian  community,  at  least 
I  as  a  temporary  and  provisional  measure, 
until  the  community  gets  duly  elected 
j  representatives  in  the  legislatures  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  choice  of  the  majority 
of  the  community,  and  gains  some  ex- 
I  perience  of  the  electoral  management.”  I 
I  Touching  on  religious  disabilities,  ' 

I  the  president  said:— . 

I  “The  caste  Hindus  have  become  I 
I  alert  about  missionary  propaganda  I 
I  and  have  started  a  Hindu  mission  to  J 
prevent  the  Hindu  depressed  classes  I 
I  from  being  converted  to  other  religions  I 
I  and  to  reclaim  to  Hinduism  those  nl- 
I  ready  converted, 

“It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  | 
I  work  of  conversion  has  been  iinder- 
1  taken,  mostly  by  the  missionaries  of  I 
tlie  Latin  rite.  To  the  south  of  Quilon, 

I  there  is  no  indigenous  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  Syrian  rite.  Hence  the  I 
I  brunt  of  the  new  opposition  to  con-  I 
]  version  and  to  the  laws  regulating  the  I 
I  erection  of  places  of  public  worship  I 
I  has  to  be  borne  by  the  I/atin  Catholics.  I 

“On  the  whole,  the  Latin  Catholic  I 
community,  through  the  exertions  of  I 
their  leaders  and  the  Mahajana  Sabhal 
has  done  well  to  emancipate  the  com-  [ 
I  munity  and  secure  for  it  a  worthy  I 
I  status  among  the  various  communities! 
I  of  the  cosmopolitan  population  off 
I  Travaneore.” 


reforms  IN  U.P. 

SYSTEM 

OF  education 


meeting  rural 

NEEDS 


j  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 


VIEWS  ON  SAPRU 
PROPSALS , 


I  HE  Allahabad  University  Com' 
I  A  mittee  appointed  to  consider  the 
1  Sapru  Committee’s  recommendations 
regarding  educational  reforms  in  the 
U.P.  have  submitted  their  report. 

The  Committee  emphasize  t.h/t 
need  for  uid-er  adoption  of  the  r-o//i- 
jniUory  system  in  order  to  spread 
mass  education  in  the  province,  jut 
they  are  opposed  to  the  proposed 
raising  of  tJifi  age  llmiL . 

In  regard  to  secondary  education 
I  the  Committee  express  fears-  for  the 
I  future  of  students,  who  will  be 
I  affected  by  the  proposed  scheme  of 
I  consoliditing  the  High  School  and 
1  Intermediate  classes. 


MASS  EDUCATION 


NEED  FOR  ADOPTION  OP 
COMPULSORY  SYSTEM 


FROM  ODE  OOKRESrONDENT  ,  • 
ALLAHABAD. 

The  committee  consisting  of  the  Vice.j-'^ 
Chancellor,  Mr.  M.  K.  Ghosh.  Dr. 

J.  H.  Mittor,  Mr.  B.  G.  Bhatnagar, 

Dr.  Ganga  Nath  Jha,  Dr.  N.  R.  Dhor, -* 
Dr.  C. -H.  Rice,  Mr.  S.  K.  Rudra  and  ..u 
Dr.  Beni  Prasad,  which  was  appointed  *  g 
by  tho  Allahabad  University  to  con- 
sider  certain  recommendations  of  the 
Sapi  u  Unemployment  Committee  which 
had  been  referi-pd  tn  LHa  TTTiivoi'Qi'to  fnr  Y 


had  been  referred  to  the  University  for 
opinion,  have  submitted  their  views  on 
the  reforms  suggested  by  the  Sapru  f 
Committee  on  the  problems  of  primary' 
and  secondary  education  in  the  United 
Provinces. 

lu  connexion  with  primary  6tluca-| 
tion,  the  Allahabad  University  Com¬ 
mittee  say  that  the  problem  of  mass 
education  in  ,  India  is  essentially 
problem  of  rural  education  and  there¬ 
fore  there  could  be  hardly  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  opinion  on  the  two  broad 
general  propositions  laid  down  by  the 
Unemployment  Committee,  viz.,  that 
pflmary'  educa-fcion  should  be  brought 
more  into  line  with  rural 

needs  and  agricultural  conditions,  and 
enable  boys,  reading  at  primary  schools, 
to  become  more  efficient  members  ofj 
tho  agricultural  community;  and,  that 
without  the  extension  of  compulsory 
primary  education,  .economic  prosperity 
could  not  be  built  up. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  the  com- 


init tee  approvingly  quote  the  A'gricul- 
ture  Coniniissioii  Report  which  stated  | 
that  a  pretence  of  teaching  of  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  to  boys  five  to  10  yearsE 
old.  whether  theoretically  in  the  guise  | 
of  nature  study,  or  practically  nil 
school  gardens,  should  be  avoided.  Ini 
the  opinion  of  the  Agricultural  Couyl 
mission,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  if  I 
at  the  end  of  his  primary  course,  a  I 
hoy  could  read  and  write  with  facility  I 
and  intelligence  and  could  do  simple  I 
calculations  in  terms  of  the  market  I 
of  his  father’s  produce,  knew  the  simple! 
tuIg  of  health  and  had  been  taught  the  I 
use  of  his  hands,  been  imbued  with  a  I 
lovo  for  the  country  side  and  had  a  I 
sense  of  fairplay  to  his  neighbours  and| 
to  dumb  animals. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 
As  regards  the  second  point,  thel 
University  Committee  agree  that  massl 
education  is  only  possible  by  means  of  I 
the  progressive  adoption  of  the  com-l 
pulsory  system.  The  defects  in  the  I 
present  system  of  compulsory  education  I 
were  the  poor  attendance  of  children ;  I 
the  large  wastage  due  to  their  not  I 
completing  the  full  primary  course;! 
tlieir  subsequent  lapse  into  illiteracy;  | 
the  difficulties  in  providing  adequately  I 
for  the  training  of  the  large  army  of  I 
teachers  required  and  the  insanitary! 
and  unsuitable  school  buildings.'  I 
The  University  Committee  consider  I 
the  organization  on  a  large  scale  of  | 
separate  primary  schools  for  boys  and  I 
girls  as  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  I 
in  the  rapid  advancement  of  primary  i 
education,  and  think  that  the  employ, 
ment  of  more  women  teachers  would  I 
not  only  introd.uce  certain  necessary  I 
safeguards  but  would  further  dispel  the  | 
opposition  to  co-edxicatiou.  I 

With  reference  to  the  Sapru  Com- 1 
mitUe’s  proposal  that  the  age  Ifmit  for  | 
primary  education  be  raised  to  12  or  I 
LI  years,  which  meant  that  the  school  | 
going  age  for  the  purposes  of  compul- 1 
sory  education  be  fixed  by  law  at  seven  I 
years  instead  of  the  present  five  years,  I 
the  committee,  in  the  present  limited  I 
state  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  I 
primary  education  in  these  provinces,  I 
regretted  that  they  could  not  agree  to  I 
this  proposal.  * 

Emphasizing  that  the  age  limit  I 
could  only  be  raised  gradually  as  in  f 
other  countries  like  America  and  I 
Great  Britain.  where  not  even  I 

primary  education  but  secondary  1 
education  had  also  been  made  I 

compulsory,  th-.  Committee  say;  “ft  I 
is  undoubtedly  matter  of  regret  and  I 
shame  to  us  that  the  only  country,  | 
which  at  prereut  compares  to  ourselves  I 
in  the  matter  age-iimit  is  a  small  I 
country  like  Yugoslavia,  But  the  I 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  higher  or  I 
loiver  ago  limit  for  compulsion  depends  I 
upon  the  level  of  educational  and  eeo  | 
nomic  advance  reached  in  a  country.’^ 
The  Committee  mention  with  ap¬ 
proval  th  ^  system  obtaining  jn  the  I 
Runjab  of  the  conversion  of  many  I 
primary  schools  into  lower  secondary  I 
schools  with  six  classes  and  of  lower! 
middle  schools  into  full  middle  I 
schools  with  eight  classes.'  The  addi-| 
tion  of  higher  classes  they  say,  serves! 
as  a  stimulus  to  a  number  of  children! 
to  continue  the'v  studies  beyond  111 
■nd  thus  ‘wastage’  and  ‘stagnation’ I 
becomes  less  pronounced  in  the  primary  I 


PIONZERS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
INDIA 


Milestones  In  Missionary  Endeavour 


PART  II- 
■  MED 


-THE  REFOR- 
CHURCH 


Itics  which  beset  the 


UT  if  the  diffieiltii 
pioneers  of  the  Roman  Cliurch 
were  great,  those  of  the  early  Protestant 
missioiuines  were  even  greater,  for 
they  met  with  hostile  opposition  from 
the  wliite  rulers  of  the  laud — the  various 
East  India  companies.  True  it  is  that 
the  Danish  Mission  at  Tranquebur,  the 
first  Protestant  mission  to  set  loot  in 
this  country  (17U61,  had  the  blessing  of 
King  Frederick  of  Denmark.  But  the 
members  of  the  first  mission — Bartholo¬ 
mew  Ziegenbalg  and  Heinrich  Plutschan 
— were  submitted  to  heartrending  humi¬ 
liations  by  the  Governor  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  factors  of  the  Danish  East 
India  Company.  They  were  socially 
ostracised,  obstacles  ivere  put  in  their 
way;  but  they  did  not  reckon  with 
the  indomitable  courage  of  Ziegenbalg 
and  bis  companion. 

Plutschan  was  compelled  by  failing 
health  to  return  to  Europe  in  1711,  but 
Ziegenbalg  held  on  with  steadfast  pur¬ 
pose  and  was  able  in  eight  short  years 
to  provide  the  settlement  with  a  church, 
a  mission  house  and  several  charity 
schools  to  cater  for  the  needs  of  his 
large  army  of  converts  among  the 
Tamils. 

But  Ziegenbalg’s  gi’eatest  claim  to 
fame  was  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Tamil,  which  he  com¬ 
pleted  m  1708 — a  task  which  had  not 
been  attempted  by  missionaries  before. 
Ziegenbalg  died  in  1719,  barely  35  years 
of  age,  but  his  method  of  winning  over 
converts  to  the  Christian  Faith  by 
means  of  churches  and  schools,  the 
spbk'^'Tvbrd^'Stfff  ereii  m'jrp-iiiipui  tani, 
the  written  word  (his  translation  of  tho 
New  Testament  and  the  distribution  of 
scriptural  tracts)  ig  the  principal  avenue 
of  lyiproach  in  mission  work  to-day. 

I  William  Carey 

Many  great  missionaries  from  tho 
West  have  devoted  themselves  whole-  I 
heartedly  to  the  service  of  Christ  m  this 
country,  men  of  noble  birth  and  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances  who  liave 
cheerfully  giveivup  a  life  of  ease  to  toil 
among  an  almost  fiercely  orthodox 
people.  But,  surely,  one  of  the  greatest 
among  them  was  William  Carey,  the 
humble  cobbler  from  a  Northampton 
village  who,  in  the  Danish  settlement  of 
Serampore,  began  in  the  year  1800  the 
most  memorable  missionary  enterprise 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

William  Carey  was  the  first  of 
England's  missionaries  to  be  sent  to 
India.  That  was  in  1793.  The  English 
East  India  Company,  formed  in  KiOO, 
had  carried  on  a  profitable  trade  in  this 
country,  but  England  had  made  no 
effort,  lo  eiiiulnt’e  the  exiiTn]»le-uf 
Portugal  and  Denmark  ^•i^ieawling  nus- 
sionaries  to  work  among  tlia  natives  of 
their  various  settlements.  


This  was  partly  due  to  flie'  TOmp.anw s 
hostility  towards  mission  work  and  part¬ 
ly  to  the  unaccountable  apathy  of  tU© 
Churches  of  Britain.  Carey  alone 
among  Englishmen  first  saw  India's  vast 
potentialities.  While  he  earned  his 
living  as  a  cobbler,  he  had  been  given 
charge  of  the  little  Baptist  Cluivcii  at 
Moulton  and  he  used  his  position  ad¬ 
mirably  to  urge  the  cause  of  India.  He 
met  with  opposition  at  first  but  so  per¬ 
sistent  was  his  advocacy  that  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  was 
eventually  formed  at  Kettering  in  1792 
and  Carey  sailed  for  Calcutta  with  his 
family  in  the  following  year. 

Translation  Of  Bible 

There  was  no  welcome  for  him  from 
the  British  community  in  the  city,  ho 
had  no  money  and  he  and  his  family 
suffered  great  hardships  but  his  fiiitli 
and  courage  successfully  weathered 
those  initial  difficulties.  He  was  soon 
after  his  arrival  forced  to  migrate  to  the 
Sunderbans,  tbei-e  to  eke  out  a  inciigre 
existence  from  the  cultivation  of  land, 
and  later  worked  at  a  factory  at  Madiia- 
bati  in  the  Malda  District.  In  the.  latter  j 
place  he  found  time  to  do  missionary 
work,  opened  a  school  and  translated  | 
tlie  Bible  into  Bengali. 

By  this  time,  apathy  to  missionary 
work  in  India  was  dying  out  in  Britain 
land  four  new  missionaries  were  sent  out 
to  assist  Carey.  Among  them  were  Wil- 
■Ilaln  Ward  ahd'TfSlBWmaSliamn,  men 
who  were  destined  to  give  Carey  bucIi 
valuable  help  in  bis  work  at  Serampore. 
The  authorities  in  Calcutta,  however, 
warned  the  new  arrivals  that  they  would 
be  deported  if  they  attempted  to  land. 
Fortunately,  they  were  welcomed  by  tlie 
sympathetic  Danish  Governor  of  Seram¬ 
pore.  William  Carey  soon  joined  them 
there  and  thus  began  an  association, 
which  has  do.ne  great  things  for 
Christian  India. 

Steadily,  their  work  extended  far  be¬ 
yond  Serampore  and  thousands  of  souls 
were  won  over  to  Christendom.  In  the 
slioi-t  space  of  18  years,  the  mission 
possessed  126  vernacular  schools.  The 
Serampore  College  was  established  in 
1821  and  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
the  principal  languages  of  India.  Of 
those,  Carey  himself  translated  the 
Bengali,  Hindi,  Marathi  and  Sanskrit 
versions,  while  he  edited  tlie  Hindustani, 
iPersian  and  Tamil  editions. 

In  big  role  as  social  reformer,  Carey 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  abolition 
of  tho  terrible  practice  of  Sutific.  For 
30  years  he  had  agitated  with  sev'cral 
others  against  this  evil  and  finally,  in 
1829,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  tlien 
Governor-General,  issued  a  decree  | 
forbidding  Suttee  in  British  India. 
He  was  also  foremost  among 
those-  who  fought,  ‘‘nd  success, 
fully,  for  the  termination  of  the  I 
crime  of  infanticide  by  Hindu  mothers 
and  other  gruesome  social  customs. 

On  June  9.  1831,  this  great  pioneer  I 

I  of  Sera rnpore  died,  full  of  years  and  | 


I  lionoiirs,  inoiirned  not  oDiy  bv  tlie  gr 

...  the  land  and  out  of  it  but 
I  thousands  of  his  humble  converts  who 
I  had  come  t^look  upon  him  as  a  sam  • 


Alexander  Duff 


I  Ff.w  among  the  lay  public  realij^  that 
I  India  owes  her  present  system  of  teacb- 
I  jutg.  gchopls^  ihrpugh  the.  fnedium  PI 


the  English  language,  to  an  entlnisl- 
nstic  young  Scotsman.  He  was  Alex¬ 
ander  DulF,  the  first  Scottish 
missionary  lu  India. 

Caiey's  brilliant  work  at  Seramporc 
had  fired  the  imagination  of  people  in 
Ureat  Jiritaiii  and  among  the  many 
missions  wliich  were  formed  to  work  in 
India  was  that  of  tlie  Cliurcb  of  Scot¬ 
land.  lifciigal  was  cliosen  as  the  field 
and  Duff,  who  was  then  22  years  of  age, 
i  was  selected  for  the  work. 

I  The  General  Assembly’s  special  ins- 
I  tniction  to  Duff  was  to  concentrate  on 
I  the  education  of  tlie  people  and  this  he 
Set  out  to  implement  by  methods  cnn- 
triirv  to  all  accepted  practices  of  the 
niisNiims  already  at  work  in  the  country. 
Until  tiieii  the  iiicdiiiiii  of  instruction  ni 
schools  liad  been  the  vernacular.  Duff 
deliberately  cliosc  English  as  the 
mcKlium.  It  was  a  daring  experiineiic 
and  ivas  fiowned  upon  by  tlie  other 
mi.ssions,  but  he  h<dd  courageously  to 
his  course  and  opened  his  scliool,  with 
only  live  pupils,  on  July  12,  1830. 

Tile  second  revolutionary  departure 
made  by  him  was  the  initiation  of  in- 
structiun  in  the  Christian  religion. 
There  were  murmurs  of  protest  from 
some  of  his  pupils  but,  fortunately  for 
Duff,  he  had  the  enthusiastic  hacking  of 
tlie  celebrated  Itam  Molmn  Iloy  whoso 
personal  example  and  active  support 
helped  liim  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

The  success  of  his  experiment  was  in¬ 
stantaneous  an.'l  within  a  week 
applicants  for  admission  rose'  to  over 
300.  The  spiritual  results  were  also 
equally  gratifying.  The  religious 
iiistructiou  given  at  his  school  soon  bor 
fruit  and  tliere  were  many  converts  to 
Christianity  from  the  orthodox  ranks. 

But  Alexander  Dulf’s  greatest  triumph 
was  yet  to  come.  Until  1835,  the  ruling 
laiiuiiaue.  in  Iiulia  was  Sanskrit  and  all 
TiovOi'unient  fiusTness  was  conduousj  _iji 
tliat  tongue.  Duff’s  success  with  English 
as  the  medium  of  instruction  had  as¬ 
tounded  the  authorities  and  slowly  its 
value  as  a  civilizing  and  educative 
power  w’ere  borne  home  to  them. 
Cliarles  Trevelyan  and  many  other  Cov- 
enimciit  officials  persistently  advocatetl 
the  change-os^e^to  English  as  the  -(jlov- 
ernmeiit’s  language.  Lord  William  Ben- 
tiiu'k  was  ai-i.veiy  .«yinpathetic  and,  in 
1835,  f/jrd  Macaulay,  then  Law  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Govenior-GeiiPral, 
dralte<l  the  historic  minute  announcing 
the  Government's  decision  to  employ  the 
main  portion  of  its  education  funds  in 
inipai'tiug  instruction  through  the 
Uicdium  of  the  English  language. 

The  grave  division  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1S43  was  a  period  of  crisis 
tor  the  mission  in  Calcutta,  but  Duff  and 
liis  helpers  did  not  hesitate  to  make 


ly  tlie  Scottisli  congrtgatiou  in  tiie  V 
came  to  Alcxiindcr  Duff's  rescue,  sub¬ 
scriptions  poured  in,  and  the  “storm’’ 
was  weathered. 

MciiiiH  Idle,  Brahmin  converts  to 
Cliristianity  coaliiiucd  to  be  gained, 
trained  Indian  Christians  were,  sent  out 
to  work  among  the  people,  a  church  for 
the  Indians  was  built  aiid  a  girls’  school, 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  institu¬ 
tions  for  women’s  education,  was 
established. 

The  education  policy  of  the  future, 
outlined  in  Sir  Charles  Wood's  famous 
dispatch  of  18.'j4,  was  not  a  little  influ¬ 
enced  by  Dr.  Duff.  To  it  is  due  the 
present  system  of  university  education 
in  this  country  and  the  system  of  Gov- 
miment  granTs-in-aicl  for  schools. 

Areximder'^  Duff  died  in  Scotland  on 
Feliriiary  12,  1878,  at  the  age  of  72,  hut 
India  will  never  forget  liini.  His  great 
educational  experinient,  begun  in  1830, 
is  a  living  force  to-day,  after  the  passage 
of  well  over  a  century. 


Gains  Among  the  Low  Castes  in  India. 

gB.  NEWTON,  Julhmdur,  India, 
writes : 

Since  the  annual  meeting  we 
have  had  an  interesting  work  spring  up 
among  the  low  caste  people  of  this  re¬ 
gion,  of  which  I  have  given  3-011  brief 
intimation  before.  There  is  a  flour¬ 
ishing  town  of  about  10,000  inhabi-  | 
tants  named  Nakodar,  fifteen  miles 
from  Jullundur  Cit>-  where  this  work 
began,  and  it  extended  from  that  place 
back  to  Jullundur  City  itself.  There 
have  also  been  a  few  baptisms  in  vil¬ 
lages  around. 

The  first  of  all  was  a  woman  named 
Joniali,  who  came  originally  from 
Kalam,  the  village  where  we  have  had 
several  converts  during  the  last  three 
3-ears.  Her  father  still  lives  there  but 
be  is  not  a  Christian.  She  had  mar¬ 
ried  and  lived  in  a  village  near  Can¬ 
tonments,  but  it  was  at  Kalam  that 
she  learned  the  first  principles  of  the 
hristian  religion.  Plaving  decided 
on  becoming  a  Christian  she  spoke  to 
her  husband  about  it  and  urged  him 
to  be  baptized  with  her.  He  however 
opposed  her,  and  the  more  her  resolu¬ 
tion  grew-  strong,  the  more  he  opposed 
and  he  eventually  resorted  to  perse¬ 
cution.  About  the  middle  of  last 
December  he  became  violent  in  his 
opposition,  threatened  to  kill  her  if 
she  was  baptised,  and  locked  her  up 
without  food  or  water  for  five  da3-s. 
An  old  rranan  took  pity  on  her  and 
let  her  out  one  day  when  he  was  away 
and  she  took  the  opportunity  to 
run  away  to  her  father,  and  from 
there  she  came  to  Jullundur  City 
being  related  to  Ralla  or  his  wife! 


their  momenlons  decision  to  adhere  to  I  both  of  whom  had  been  baptized 
the  Tree  Churcli.  Ibis  meant  great  I  r  •  i 

earrilices.  The  Gciienil  Assembly’s  In-j  ^  iving  here,  and  I  baptized 

I  s^itiitiun  ill  Calcutta,  w'liich  was  the 
i  pro[«rty  of  the  Cliuivli  of  Scotland,  had 
ni  ’cn  J(^'c-<1  anni  R-  hili^iL^ 
f  Iio  lilted  (a  ai' ^i^.thousn 
sludriiis.  ’But  the  puliltc, 'and  espwial- 


her  in  the  church  here  on  December 
23rd,  She  is  a  bright  and  very  pleas¬ 
ant  looking  3-oung  woman  of  twenty. 
Since  that  she  has  lived  most  of  the 
time_mth  her  father  at  Kalam,  but 


,  ,  . -  ucr  nusuanc 

unless  he  too  becomes  a  Christian 
He  has  met  her  ,n  the  presence  or  her 
relat.yes,  but  she  will  not  trust  herself 
I  with  him  alone  for  fear  he  should  kill 
:  her  as  he  had  threatened  to  do,  or  at 
least  cut  off  her  nose  which  is  the 
most  approved  method  of  disciplinino- 
a  wife,  among  these  people.  “ 

I  After  Jomali's  case  two  more  con- 
lyerts,  young  men,  were  baptized  on 
I  December  26rii  and  30th  respectively, 

I  in  neighboring  villages,  and  these 
leases  were  the  first  droppings  of  a 
I  shower,  for  in  January  we  had  a  nota- 
Ible  ingathering  at  Nakodar.  This 
[place  had  been  visited  a  number  of 
Itinies  by  Jamal  ud  Din,  Licentiate. 

I  who  had  established  his  influence 
I  among  the  low  caste  people  there,  I 
I  quite  a  large  communit}-.  '  ' 

Those  people  who  a  few  years! 
I  ago  treated  a  missionary'  and  his  j 
assistants  with  the  greatest  con-' 
1  tempt  and  even  bitter  opposition  re-  i 
■  peatedly  urged  me  to  go  out  and  i 
I  visit  them.  This  I  did  for  the 
T  first  time,  on  the  4th  of  January, 

I  and  a  number  of  times  since.  Be- 
I  tween  that  date  and  March  29th,  I 
j  baptized  thirty-one  adults  and  eleven 
I  children.  These  all  live  at  Nakodar 
le.xcept  one  man,  Iiis  wife  and  two 
I  children  who  live  in  a  village  near 
I  Nakodar. 

The  influence  of  the  work  at  Nak- 
I  odar  reacted  on  the  same  class  here  in 
Ithecity  and  on  the  17th  of  Febrnary 
Ifive  men  were  baptized  and  on  the, 

1 24th,  two  more,  with  two  children, 
land  on  March  3d,  two  again  with  one 
child,  and  May  igtli  a  woman,  mak¬ 
ing  ten  adults,  and  three  children. 

I  In  April  a  similar  movement  sprang 
I  up  in  one  of  the  hastis  or  suburbs  of 
I  Jullundur  City.  This  however  was 
I  preceded  by  the  baptism  of  one 
single  man  in  the  basti  as  early  as 
February  17th.  The  baptisms  up  to 
J  date  are  6  men,  five  women,  and  8 
I  children,  19  in  all. 

I  The  cases  detailed  above  with  others 
from  neighboring  villages,  make  in 
I  all  eight3^.nine  baptisms  since  Deo- 
I  ember  23,  1S94,  of  those  baptized 
I  fifty-six  are  men,  nine  women  and 
[t^ty-foiir  children 


J  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  Competition  ■SfraMai,  pub- 
lished  first  in  1864,  has  this  year  been  reprinted  by 
Macmillan.  It  is  emphalically  a  book  worth  reprinting 
and  re-reading  and  deserves  almost  as  high  a  pkoe  in 
Anglo-Indian  literature  as  the  same  author’s  maeter- 

pieo^on^^.  p  civilian  Sir  George  has  the  usual 

number  of  stories  to  tell  of  the  blunders  of  griffins  in 
their  early  struffilas  with  Hindustani.  We  miss  the 
Story  of  the  subaltern  who  was  ^ked  how  he  would  tell 
his  syce  to  take  his  horse  under  a  tree,  and  of  the 
eenaemen  who  complained  of  a  pain  in  hie  sand/uk,  but 
their  place  is  well  dUed  by  a  man  who  went  shooting 
in  the  Cummerbunds,  another  who  had  at  one  time  read 
for  hookums— holy  hookums,  of  course,  and  a  third  who 
havin*?  learned  that  hdaU-pmi  meant  soda  water,  was 
heard^afterwards  to  speak  of  bicarbonate  of  belati.  Sir 
George's  own  rendering  of  Tsrnacular  words  is  sometimes 
very  wonderful,  for  while  fully  admitting  that  the  best 
way  of  spelling  native  words  in  writing  English  is  an 
open  question,  we  should  surely  draw  the  line  on  this 
side  of  “Cali^' for  the  goddess,  or  of  ^'penica  pawnee 
for  drinking  water.  . 

The  book  has  much  to  say  of  theTitte^ac^eling 
which  prevailed  in  the  yeara  that  followed  the  Mutiny.! 
At  that  time  this  animosity  had  been  intensified  in  I 
Bengal  by  the  disputes  between  the  indigo»planters  I 
and  the  ryots,  and  the  tone  of  the  Calcutta  Exiglish  press  I 
towards  the  natives  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  ferocious.  I 
Sir  George  stoutly  protests  both  against  the  uii“| 
bridled  vengeance  wreaked  upon  the  guilty  and  innocent  I 
after  the  &rk  days  of  ^57,  and  against  the  domi-| 
neering  attitude  of  the  English  settlers  towards  the  I 
cultivators.  Of  the  doings  of  our  soldiers  after  the! 
Mutiny  he  has  some  curious  stories  to  tel)«  A  corporal,  I 
who  had  come  up  with  a  party  from  Bombay  to  join  I 
his  regiment,  reported  on  arrival  that  in  the  course  ofl 
the  journey  a  mutiny  had  taken  place  among  the  bul»  I 
lock-drivers.  On  enquiry  it  was  found  that  the  hero  ofl 
the  affair  was  an  honest  fellow  who  had  disembarked  f 
with  his  head  full  of  the  Nana  and  the  fatal  well.  His  I 

story  was  simple I  seeM  two  natives  talking  in  a| 
cart.  Presently  I  beard  one  of^em  say  *Cawnpore.^  1 1 
knowed  what  that  meant ;  so  I  fetched  Tom  Walker,  and  I 
he  heard’em  say  ^Cawopore/  and  be  knowed  v/hat  that| 
meant.  So  we  polished 'em  both  off,*’ 

Here  is  anothen  When  some  troops  fresh  from  Eng¬ 
land  were  marching  up  country  under  an  old  brigadier,  L 
a  couple  of  dirty  miserable  natives  were  seized  one  I 
morning  lurking  outside  the  line  of  sentries.  After  I 
a  very  summary  trial  they  were  hsnged,  and  the  troops  I 
marched  on*  At  the  next  camp  the  Colonel’s  bed  was  I 
missing,  ^  The  old  fellow  stormed  and  fretted  and  I 
cursed  his  servants  freely,  with  no  result  until  his  I 
sirda:^b8arcr  with  a  profound  salam  and  trembling  voice  I 
explained?  “Master  done  give  order  hang  up  bed  | 
coolies/^  * 

The  story  of  the  indigo  agitation  is  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  and  probably  it  will  be  news  to  many  to  read  that,  I 
little  over  thirty  years  ago,  an  English  missionary  in  | 
Ben^I  was  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  Calcutta  High  I 
Court  for  having  published  a  translation  of  a  Bengali  I 
play  giving  the  native  aspect  of  the  question,  and  that  I 
the  single  juryman,  a  man  of  high  rank  and  char¬ 
acter,  who  held  out  against  the  conviction,  was  black- 
balled  at  the  Bengal  Club.  Yet  the  passages  condemn^  I 
as  seditious,  read  side  by  side  with  the  vernacular  press  I 
of  to-day,  are  as  dull  as  dish-water  and  equally  haim-  | 
less. 

Of  Calcutta,  as  he  knew  it,  our  author  draws  a  very 
dismal  picture.  The  place  is  so  bad  by  nature  that  I 
human  efforts  could  do  little  to  make  it  worse ;  but  that  | 
Httle  has  been  dope  faithfully  and  assiduously.  *God 


coming  a  European  Colony ;  and  ‘man  made  the  town/ 
and  the  Municipal  Council  made  the  drains.  The  com¬ 
bined  effect  is  overwhelming.”  Remarking  that  prickly 
heat  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  safety-valve  for  feverish 
tendencies  and  that  it  accordingly  excites  the  envy  of 
all  who  are  not  so  blessed  with  it,  he  adds,  “Conceive  a 
I  climate  such  that  an  exquisitely  painful  cutaneous  dis¬ 
order  Is  allowed  to  be  a  fair  subject  of  congratulation  F* 

I  But  if  prickly  heat  Is  “exquisitely  painful”  what  wouid 
he  say  of— well,  something  else  ?  Gan  efficient  work  bo 
expected,  he  asks,  from  men  who  toil  from  morn  till 
stewy  eve  in  such  a  climate  I  Are  enlarged  views  com¬ 
patible  with  enlarged  livers!  He  compares  a  meeting 
of  the  Supreme  Council  to  the  convocation  described  in 
I  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  amidst  the  burning 
I  marie  and  beneath  the  torrid  clime  vaulted  with  fire. 
But  perhaps  even  such  a  climate  brings  its  corapensa-  I 
tions,  for  it  is  suggested  that  our  uniform  success  in  1 
Indian  warfare  may  be  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  | 

lour  countrymen,  by  long  disuse,  lose  the  power  of  run- 

Ining  away*  Sir  George  is  probably  right  in  his  view 

■  that  the  best  of  all  means  for  preserving  one^s  health  in 
Ithese  surroundings  is  constant  and  interesting  occupti- 
Ition,  and  on  the  harmful  influence  of  alcohol  ho  is 
■thoroughly  sound.  He  describes  hvixmly-p'twnee  as  “the 
Imost  simple  and  handy  ngent  for  any  one  who  has  a 

■  mind  to  derange  his  liver  and  destroy  the  coats  of  his 
Istomach  in  the  shortest  possible  time,’’  Speaking 
lagain,  ofhis  experiences  of  tiger-shooting  in  Nepaul, 
iheadvocates  total  abstinence  as  the  best  safeguard  against 
I  the  heat  and  glare. 

I  A  strong  ca’^e  is  made  out  for  transferring  the  seat 
I  of  supreme  government  to  a  more  healthy  as  well  as  a 
I  mors  central  site.  The  upheaval  would  not  be  so  great 

■  as  might  at  first  sight  appear;  only  the  imperial  offices 
]  would  be  transferred,  the  whole  legal  staff— “judges,  bar¬ 
risters,  attorneys,  clerks,  registrars  and  false  witnesses,’’ 

I  — belong  to  the  Bengal  government  and  would  remain 
I  where  they  are.  Jubbulpore,  1500  feet  above  the  sea, 

I  with  a  drier  and  healthier  climate,  and  in  a  fuirly 
[healthy  situation,  is  recommended  as  the  most  desir- 
I  able  site  for  “the  Washington  of  India.” 

I  The  chapter  of  most  interest  to  missionaries  is  that 
which  deals  with  Christianity  in  India,  Sir  George 
poses  as  a  candid  friend  of  missions,  but  thenbis  friend- 
I  ship  is  as  unniistakeable  as  his  candour.  Our  heart’s 
I  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  India,  is,  he  says,  that  she 
I  may  be  saved ;  and  the  man  who  says  that  deserves  a 
I  respectful  hearing.  Convinced,  as  a  sincere  Christian, 
I  that  our  religion  is  the  greatest  benefit  we  can  confer 
I  on  India,  and  that  she  wdll  ultimately  accept  it,  he 
I  proceeds  to  discuss  the  slow  progiess  which  missions 
I  have  made.  His  statistics  are  somewhat  confusing,  for 
[it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  refer  to  all  Christian 
I  missions  or  only  to  the  C.  M»  S.  whose  reports  be 
quotes,  ond  he  confines  his  attention  to  North  India 
where ’in  his  day  little  had  been  accomplished  com- 
I  pared  with  the  South. 

I  The  first  obstacle  to  the  rapid  advance  of  Christian- 
I  ity,  he  says,  lies  in  the  very  excellence  and  perfection  of 
lour  lehffion.  The  days  arc  gone  when  Christianity  was 
1  forced  on  whole  nations  by  the  sword,  when  captives 
I  were  led  from  the  battle-field  to  be  baptised  in  the 
■  nearest  stream,  and  when  kings  and  chiefs  were  bought 
lover  by  gifts  of  land  and  gold.  The  very  simplicity, 
I  too,  which  to  the  educated  mind,  constitutes  the  chief 
Igraco  and  churni  of  Protestantism,  renders  it  distasto- 

|tul  to  the  Oriental,  accustom3d  as  he  is  to  the  coarse 
land  grotesque  pomp  of  Brahminical  worship. 

*  Perhaps  some  of  our  brethren  will  blush  when 
read,  further,  that  “our  missionaries  would  succeed 
I  better  if  they  were  in  certain  respects  inferior  m^n,  ’ 

I  that  the  men  to  impress  Orientals  are  not  scholars  or 


twenty  yo:irs  at  a  stretch  on  the  top  ot  the  Ochterlony 
monumiit,  or  lived  under  a  cocoanut  tree  or  ooiulucted 
service  wilh  his  riglil  foot  held  over  his  len  shoulder, 
or  a  bishop  who  rolled  from  one  station  to  another 
alon<^  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  would  have  thousands  of 
worshippers  and  mill.’ons  of  admirers.  May  bo  so,  but 
in  the  light  of  what  h»^  has  just  said,  \yould  Sir  George 
maintain  that  these  crowds  were  one  bit  nearer  Cbnst- 
ianiiy  than  they  we»e  before?  Seriously,  however,  he 
does  ar-me  that  missionaries  will  never  obtain  a  , 
thorou‘'h  hold  of  the  Hindu  mind  till  they  renounce  that  j 
way  oAife  which  is  considered  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  European  in  this  climate.  He  fully  admits  the 
real  sacrifice  which  missionary  life  in  any  case  demands, 
and  the  danger  which  the  adoption  of  ascetic  (not 


native,  because  the  most  luxurious  people  in  India  are  I 

natives)  habits  would  involve;  but  “when  simple  souls  f 
are  to  be  won  it  does  not  do  to  count  the  cost  too 
closely.”  He  pays  a  warm  and  surely  a  well-deserved 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  self-denying  lives  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Missionaries,  but  while  these  worthy 
men  certainly  live  on  very  small  salaries  they  do  not 
discard  European  ways  of  life  or  do  anything  to  win  ' 
fameasfakiis  or  yogis. 

Another  stumblingblock  is  the  searching  and  in- I 
cessant  oppression  to  which  a  native  Christian  is  sub-  j 
jected  by  his  countrymen.^an  oppression  which  finds  i 
no  parallel  in  any  form  of  social  ostracism  among  our-  I 
selves,  and  from  which  the  mild  and  flexible  nature  of  1 
the  Hindu,  unlike  that  of  the  persecution-loving  [ 
Scotchman,  naturally  shrinks. 

The  injustice  which  natives  often  suffer  at  the 
bands  of  Europeans  who  swindle  them  out  of  their 
lanels  is  another  obstacle,  but  this  was  probably  a  more 
potent  evil  thirty  years  ago  than  it  is  now. 

_  A  liberal  education  does  not  in  itself,  in  our  author’s 
opinion,  predispose  a  Hindu  to  become  a  ('hristiau. 
“The  most  ignorant  and  debased  ryot  is  a  more  hope¬ 
ful  subject  for  the  missionary  than  a  young  Brahmin 
loaded  with  prizes  won  at  a  Christian  College,  who  I 
talks  like  Samuel  Johnson,  and  writes  like  Addison,  I 
and  will  descant  by  the  hour  upon  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Original  Grace  and  Prevenient  Grace.”  At  the 
time  when  this  book  was  written  the  controversy  raised 
by  Bishop  Colenso  seems  to  have  been  still  raging,  and 
many  missionaries  held  the  position  that  Christianity 
stood  or  fell  with  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  first  | 
chapter  of  Genesis.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  I 
Christian  teachers  put  educated  natives  in  a  dilemma, 

for  when  the  truths  of  physical  science  had  destroyed 
their  faith  in  Hinduism,  how  could  they  accept  in  its 
stead  a  religion  which  seemed  inconsistent  with  geoloc/y? 

The  concluding  chapter  on  education  in  InSia,  witli 
Lord  Macaulay’s  famous  minute  which  induced  the 
Government  to  adopt  English  as  the  basis  of  University 
education,  clamours  for  quotation,  but  that  may  be  said 
of  almost  every  pa^e  in  the  book.  The  space  which  has 
been  given  to  it  is  less  than  tlie  merits  of  the  book  de¬ 
serve,  but  perhaps  more  than  editoiial  patience  will 
stand ;  and  as  the  Competition  wcdluh  has  already  shoved  I 
a  nuuiber  of  less  brilliant  but  well  deserving  rivals  out  I 
o^hi^olumn,  he  must  be  content  to  step  down. 


CHRISTTAJ^  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

TO  THE  KUITOK.  I  “ 

Sin, — t  am  afr.iid  that  Mr.  Jaeft^on  has  not  got 


a  6rra  giasp  of  the  subject  of  missions  even  yet ;  I 
£nH  no  wonder,  when  his  researches  have  lain  so 
fnuch  amongst  miasion  reports,  in  which  he  evi- 
Idently  does  not  trast  to  any  extravagant  extent . 
Il  need  instance  now  only  one  striking  case  of  this 
I  want  of  gfrasp  ;  he  adds  the  number  of  last  year's 
1  hapfiniu  to  the  pTe^^ons  total  of  rointnffniranfs,  in 
I  order  to  come  at  what  the  pi'esent  number  of  com- 
J  municants  should  be  !  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that 
I  he  has  taken  so  raucli  trouble  over  this  matter 
I  only  from  a  desire  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the 
1  real  nature  of  what  he  considers  a  useless  espendi- 
I  ture.  And  (with  all  hisinistalcc?)  he  corals  to  the 
1  conclusions  with  which  1  (myself  a  missionary) 

I  fully  agree,  viz.,  mission  n^ports  are  often 
I  one-sided  and  do  not  give  the  information  which 
I  we  mofiPof  all  wishto  have,  and  Indian  converts 
I  costaconsiilerable  sum  per  head.  I  think  thatl 
I  am  really  far  more  severe  than  Mr.  .Tackson  when 
I  I  say  .that  the  spirit  of  much  of  mission  lite'i’atnrc 
I  is  the  sjjirit  of  the  applP-womun  who  puts  her' best 
I  apples  on  the  top  of  the  barrel : — it  is  not  the 
I  spii-ifc  of  the  apostle  who  (in  a  public  letter)  fraiik- 
I  ly  told  how  he  had  to  withstand  another  apostle  'lo 
I  thf*  face  because  of  his  want  of  back-bone,  or  o.f 
I  the  sacred  writer  who  hid  not  the  sins  of  even  the 
‘  man  after  God's  own  heart.’'  But  tlw  iufei*euce 
I  tliaf.  missionaries  are,  thoreforo.  wilful  deceivers  is 
I  qiiitcmistiikeii.  They  tbemscl \  e.s  believe  (as  I  do) 
Itnat  their  work  is  iu  the  mahi  'iicceasful, 
land  they  wish  the  public  to  believe  so  too; 
land  I  regret  only  the  m(!thod.s  somotiines 
I  u-sed.  'I'hey  stand  to  their  converts  as  parents, 

I  they  love  them,  they  are  keen  to  see  their  virtues, 
f  they  arc  slow  (like  other  parents)  to  mark  their 
I  failings.  In  all  this  is  there  anything  out  of  the 
I  common  Y  Aud  knowing  this,  Mr.  .lackson  would 
I  have  done  well  had  he  supplemented  these  reports 
1  by  his  own  independent  researches;  for,  if  we 
f  desire  an  unprejudiced  opinion  about  a  boy,  we  do 
'  not  go  to  his  fond  mother ! 

And,  however  fair  a  missionary  wishes  to  be  in 
j  his  report,  he  is  beset  with  difficulties.  To  estimate 
I  the  real  value  of  native  converts  we  must  know 
j  about  such  thingsjas  the  amount  given  by  them  to 
[  good  objects,  and  their  personal  and  social  conduct, 
j  But  here  we  must  consider  relative  vaJues.  It  is 
j  not  fair  (as  the  Anglo-Indian  is  perhaps  apt  to  do) 

I  to  compare  the  respectable  Brahmin  clerk  as 
known  in  the  office  or  Court,  with  the  baptised  out¬ 
cast  as  he  is  more  intimately  known  in  the  bunga- 
'  low.  Rather  toke  a  typicnl  convert  (he  is  not  a 
I  domestic,  and  he  is  from  amongst  the  outcasts), 
and  compare  him  ^vith  the  men  of  his  quarter  who 
h.ave  not  come  under  Christian  influences.  No  one 
can  fairly  judge  mission  results  in  this  country  (no 
matter  how  many  years  he  may  have  lived  here), 
until  he  knows  something  of  the  character  of  the 
outcasts  and  also  something  about  the  life  of  our 
native  Christians ;  tor  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  loere 
outcasts.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  not  yet  met 
a  non-missionary  in  India,  who  knows  both  these 
I  classes.  Too  much  of  the  superficial  judgment  ot 
,  nii.ssion  results  is,  as  if  an  educated  Hindu  were  to 
j  say,  “  wh^  in  England  for  a  few  months  I  met  Jlr. 

I  Morlcy  and  other  respectable  meui  at  dinner,  and  I 
^understand  that  they  are  not  Christians  in  the 
j  oivlinary  sense  ;  I  also  met  ta  the  East  End  of 
!  (,OT)don  some  converted  bullies  and  prize-fighters  ; 
j  and,  indeed,  I  much  prefer  tbp  non-Cnu'istians.” 

I  Now  probably  thp  average  Indian  missionary 
I  would  admit  as  the  results  of  Indian  missions 
I  something  like  this  : — We  have  a  small  minority 
I  of  undoubtedly  good  people,  who  would  shine  even 
j  iu  England  ;  the  vast  nHtjopity-of.  our  converts  are 
I  a  poor  lot,  judged  by  home  standard’s,  bat,  as  com- 
I  pared  with  those  from  whom  they  came,  they  show 
1  a  decided  improvement :  wo  have  another  minwity 
I  as  a  thorn  in  our  side,  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  vho 
forsook  their  homes,  their  people,  and  their  Gods 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  advancement,  and  wlio 
I  remain  a  festering  sore  in  the  Christian  Ohurcli. 

One  missionary  (thinking  of  their  superiority  tc.» 

I  their  non-Christian  kin)  truly  describes  the  abov^ 

I  majority  as  good;  another  missionary  (hav- 


I  ing  home  standard! 


haply  j 


...at  they  are  mart  nasattsiactory 
.j  yon  may  get  mission  reports  which  seem  to 
contradict  each  other !  This  shows  the  difficulty 
in  wnting  about  the  conduct  of  native  converts. 
Described  in  one  way  the  home  people  will  take 
them  to  be  saints,  described  in  the;  otiaer  they  will 
think  that  we  are  making  no  progness  at  all.  Their 
giving  presents  another  kind  of  difficulty.  It  is 
hard  to  know  what  they  gave  to  neligioua  objects 
in  their  pre-Christian  days;  and,  even  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  is  often  almost  impossible  (as  in  the  case 
of  Church  offertories)  to  separate  their  contribu¬ 
tions  from  those  of  the  niissionnries  and  other 
Europeans  of  the  congregation. 

\.nd  now  for  Mr.  Jackson  s  secr-nd  conclusion 
with  which  also  I  agree,  albhongli  I  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  his  inference  thereirom.  'He  truly  says 
that  our  Indian  converts  cost  a  great  sum  per 
head  4.nd,  it  we  wei-e  able  to  diiduct  the  number 
of  nominal  converts  from  the  ba4>tised,  we  should 
find  the  expense  of  each  real  eonjvert  stili  greater. 
But  what  a  startling  way  of  wit  ing  about  spiritual 
work  is  tins— were  it  not  so  «Jommon,  not  only 
among  hostile  critics  but  akio  among  mission 
supporter.s.  According  to  this  method  of  reckon- 
ingf Christ,  who  at  the  cost  of  his  very  life,  had 
gained  but  a  few  followers  at  tlae  time  of  death, 
is  a  failure ;  tl\e  Christian  sciejatists,  whose  million 
or  so  of  adherents  may  have  cost  only  a  few 
shillings  each  to  obtain,  can.  claim  a  gigantic 
success.  But  how  possibly  •?«»  we  express  the 
higher  in  the  tenns  of  ih*  lower,  or  set  a 
market  value  on  patrictiism,  love,  virtue  f 
To  do  so.  is  to  exhibit  the  corometrcial  spirit  ran 
mad.  At  bow  many  pounds  sterling  shall  wo  reckon 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers  who  went  down  is  the 
Birkenhead  f  What  is  the  business  value  of 
the  patriotiam  of  a  Washington;,  the  philan¬ 
thropy  of  a  Howaixi  ?  What  is  the  money  worth  of 
the  biuvery  of  young  Roberts  and  the  other 
V.  C.’s  of  the  pvesent  war  ?  How  many  yards 
long  is  the  power  of  God  when  me^isured  with  a 
draper’s  fcipe  ;  and  how  many  pounds  does  his  levs 
weigh  in  o;u*  shop  scales  ? 

Here  then  we  come  to  the  crowning  dispute  be¬ 
tween  missionaries  and  their  critics  what  is  the 
value  of  a  soul  ?  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  success  of  missions,  until  this  ques¬ 
tion  be  settled.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  may 
seem  dear  for  the  soul  of  a  Hindu,  whom  we  are 
never  likely  to  see ;  but  at  what  do  we  price  our 
own  souls  ?  What-  would  we  give  to  see  our  own 
son  or  daughter  turned  from  wron  g  to  right  ?  Yet 
whatever  onr  love  for  a  child,  this  is  nothing  to  the 
love  which  the  fathor  of  all  Ifivishes  upon  the 
meanest  outea.sfc  in  India.  Theroi  may  rightly  be  a 
quarrel  wiHi  missionaries, ov with  luissfon  methods; 
but  the  man  who  admits  the,  spi  tjtual  cojwersion 


rTf  even  one  hestten,  aEdyetdiabelifc'''®^  i 

ity  of  foreign  missions,  i-eaUy  denies  ™ 
mental  religious  truth  that  all  the  wea.  nriop 

world  would  not  pay  earnest  money  on  v  P™® 

of  a  single  sold. 

And  is  Mr.  Jackson  willing  to  apply  the  sam 
critical  methods  to  the  costs  and  results  of  scht'me 
other  than  missions  ?  We  can  imagine  such  a  c.^e  | 
saying  to  the  Indian  Government,  “  You  have  saveu' 
many  lives  by  your  famine  relief,  but  whose  ? 
They  are  often  people  of  whom  many  a  State  would 
gladly  be  rid.  Many  of’  them  are  professional 
thieves  and  robbers.  Sone  of  them  have  less  natuml 
affection  than  brates  and  desert  their  children 
rather  than  take  to  regular  work  ;  at  a  relief  camp, 
they  have  been  known,  men  and  women,  to  eat 
up  their  own  doles,  and  then  to  rob  their  own  chil- 
!  dren  of  part  of  theirs.  They  nearly^always  cheat  or  , 

'  steal  from  those  who  help  them  if  they  get  the 
chance  :  and  you  have  saved  such  people,  forsooth  !  . 
to  be  a  terror  to  the  lonely  traveller,  to  break 
into  tlie  houses  of  remote  vllllages,  and  to  steal  | 
away  the  produce  of  honest  toil  from  many  a 
threshing-hoor.”  Can  any  one  make  out  even 
Imlf  as  plausible  a  statement  against  the  | 
results  of  Imlian  missions  ?  If  then  it  be  right 
lor  humane  reasons  to  pony  out  money  hke 
water  in  saving  rascals  and  thieves,  it  it  be 
justifiable  for  pclitioal  reasons  (let  us  put  it  on  a 
commercial  basis!)  to  spend  150  millions  in 
f'laving  ten  or  twenty  thousand  Boera,  may  it  not 
be  admissible  for  the  glory  of_God_aiidJhe^oo^ 


f  of  ju^'n^^^^eocT^ve^^nc  and  a  half  muiiorifr” 

ainiuail'v  in  helping  to  turn  a  few  hundi-ed  or 
Miousand  men  and  women  from  vice  and  selfish¬ 
ness  to  holiness  and  the  love  of  and  their 
fellows  V 

O'lr  progresji  is  slow,  but  the  chief  cause  of  this 
slow  ness  is  to  i.'s  an  honour  and  not  a  reproach  : 
i  for  the  chief  caustf  is  not  to  be  found  in  idle  or 
!uc.apivble  missionaries,  or  in  stupid  or  imperfect 
methods  (although  all  these  play  their  part),  but 
in  the  purity  and  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  we 
preach.  Now  as  even  Christ  hath  no  form  or  come¬ 
liness  that  the  natural  heart  should  desire  him. 

■  Did  we  allow  caste,  did  ®e  cease  proclaiming  that 
man  cannot  save  himself  by  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  and  that  no  man  can  win  into  the  presence 
of  God  if  he  knowingly  pereist  in  a  single  sin. 
then  undoubtedly  we  should  make  more  rapid 
'•  progress”  and  our  converts  would  cost  less  per 
head.  And  is  our  rate  of.  progress  abnormal!* 
Surely  history,  on  the  one  hand,  and  science,  on  the 
olhcr,  tell  us  how  slowly;  the  good  and  the  true  i 
I  gains  sway  in  the  minds  of  men,  how  ^rdly  I 
I  the  liigh  type  i€  evolved  from  the  lower  forms.  I 
'  The  usefulness  of  vaccination  seems  quite  plain, 
and  yet  to-day  it  has  thousands  of  opponents, 
among  them  a  man  of  great  scientific  ability  like  I 
Alfred  Russel!  Wallace.  Most  men  would  agree 
I  that  if  there  be  a  Goxl  at  all  He  must  be  holy 
I  and  pleased  with  holinG-sSj  and  yet  in  a  religion 
country  like  this  we  have  temples  and  idol-cars  stm 
exempted  from  that  seefc.^tt.  of  the  Penal  Code 
which  deals  with  obscene  wx  'itings  and  pictures ;  is 
mission  progress  so  very  sl.winthe  f^e  of  ex- 
1  araples  such  as  these?  and  surely  it  it  took  | 
;  unnumbered  ages  and  caused  untold  s^enng  to 
I  evolve  man  from  the  beast,  it  raAy  well  bake  great 
;  expense  and  many  yearn  befoi'e  th  ^  further  evolu- 
tiou,  that  of  the  godlike  man,  Is  c'Jmraon  in  our 
Indian  towns. 

R.W.  SWCLAIR. 


TO  THE  F.DiTOIl. 

Sin, — 1  see  from  your  issue  of  July  5th  fhat  Mr, 

Is  ’ae  Jackson  is  again  on  the  war  path.  After  his 
experience  of  last  year,  I  would  have  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  wiser  for  him  to  have  left  the 
subject  of  foreigiL-miuaions  alone  in  future.  But  with 
that  dangerous  assurance,  which  accompanies  “  a 
little  knowledge  "  obtained,  as  he  tells  us,  from 
various  annual  reports^  he  informs  your  readers, 

“  I  have  now  a  tolerably  firm  grasp  of  ray  subject.” 
How  far  he  is  justified  in  tMs  complacent  opinion 
I  will  leave  your  readtU's  to  decide.  Mr.  le^c 
Jackson's  method  of  procedure  is  very  simple.  He 
picks  out  a  few  items  of  statistics  and  nianipulates 
them  in  the  moat  fanciful  and  astonishing  man¬ 
ner,  in  order"  to  obtain  an  «xaggerat^  r^ult  as  to 
thecostof  awiivert.  I  win  take  only  the  cffie  oi 
the  O.M.  S.  the  official  reports  ol  1899  and 

1900  before  him'/  Mr.  Isaac  Xackaon  mnst  be  aware  . 
that  the  total  number  of  bapfeWJd  adhereu!®  amounts 
to  hundreds  of  tho-usands.  IB  suits  his  argument 
best,  howeyer,  to  ta.ko  the  8S,8'CM,  co^umoante  lor 
1899,  as  the  basis  ot  caloulatioB.  To  Hus  amount 
he  adds  the  baptisms  ix  19®),  8,423,  of  whom 

he  admits  6,978  wereioluMren.  obtains  a 

communicant  list  of  ■12,237  for  IflM.  to  I 

the  official  report  he  | 

returned  as  communi.tants  m  1900.  This  discrepancy,  I 

leads  Mr.  Isaac  Jackiica  to  diacovCT  what  he  calls  I 
a  Moss.”  Subtraoting  te  two  lists  he  conoludM  I 
that  1,836  represents  the  “G 

children  for  the  ye  'r,  which  divided  into  I 
the  income  spent  inlnd a  quo^nt  on 
.460,  as  the  cost  ol  an  ™*7idnal  J™7ert.  As 
to  what  has  happened  k  '  the  6,687  lost  eom- 
mmiicants  or  We  we  to  Imd 

them,  he  fails  to  inform  u  «■  I 

aides  are  quite  aeousk  «e<i  “itioiam 

of  their  work  and  method  7  and,  so  long  m  j 
it  is  fair  and  honest,  they  1  j  I 

endeavour  to  proSt  by  it ;  but  1  “'-’““t  l  Uit  such  a  ■ 
gcostesque  parody  of  agnres,  in  orti  or  to  o.ita^  ■ 
prceoumved  result,  is  unworthy  of  ^  public  J’o®;  I 
trovei'sialiat.  Such  a  letter  illustra  tea  hu'w  Wild  ana  I 
unscrupulous  may  be  the  attucits  upck.u  Indian  r 
uiissions  when  blinded  with  prejudice,  and  I 
Huperficially  acijuainted  with  the  subject.  1 
I  Mr.  Isaac  Jacktou  sees  no  fiicongniity  in 
adding  5,'>7S  «.‘hildreu.  bapti&.ed  in  1900  J 


..-.scJfc,  — --  i 

to  fclie  coramuoicant  list  of  1899  :  wo  i)er?er8ion 
of  facts  in  representing  “  communicants,"  as  the 
only  baptised  adherents  :  he  fills  up  two  columns 
in  a  public  newspaper  with  arguments  based  on 
such  inaccuracies,  and  “  expects  a  confiding 
public  to  believe  them  to  be  plain  truths."  Heeven 
promises  your  readers  more  entertainment  of  the 
Sfime  kind  at  no  distant  date.  In  conclusion  I 
may  say  that  inissionaiies  do  not  attach  that 
supreme  importance  to  baptismal  statistics,  whi^ 
Mr.  Isaac  Jackson  imagines.  They  rejoice  ^ 
baptisms  occur,  but  their  primary  obj'ect  is  to  ’f 
known  to  the  world  at  large  what  they  bjJ 
I’ierhtlv  or  wroQffl.y  tot!bo  a  gieat  fact,  viz., 

great  fact  concerns  every  human  being,  and  the 
followers  of  Je  us  Christ  aie  commanded  to  make 
it  known.  In  a  country  like  India  it  is  specially 
necessary  that  a  missionary  agency  should  exist. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own  the  people  of  India 
are  being  deprived  of  their  ancient  faiths. 
Thousands  of  secular  influences  are  at  work  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  customs  and  beliefs  of 
the  past— aud  it  is  well  that  there  should  bo  ouo 
agency  at  leiist  whicli  is  constructive  anil  which 


I  ir//./,  r\(;r.,t\n  hktmx  isnii? 
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Dr.  Ifiighrs  Glvp«  Itria<ions  for  BpHpv* 

iiiB  siio  ivni.  (ys  \ 

'I'o  1HE  Xditot!  ciF  The  Sin— .ViT;  In 
ynur  ablerevi»^w  of  Mr  Mj^r.'cJJUi  Townsend's 
popers  in  lust  Suixlm 's  Si  x  yon  raise  the 
liiteresfinfr  ouestion  propounded  in  tlie  first 
Instance  by  Mr  Townsend.  ‘'M'ill  Entrland 
retain  Indis* ' 

I  understand  that  Mr  Townsend,  like 
mysi'lf,  lias  resided  in  India  many  years, 
and  1  assume  that  he  speaks  the  lamruajges 
of  tl..‘  natives  and  has  been  brought  in  close 
touch  with  their  thoughts  and  feelings 

But  I  am  not  u  tittle  Astonished  to  find  that 
Mr.  Townsend  predicts  that  within  fifty 
years  the  natives  of  India  will  fill  all  the 
higher  positions  of  the  Government  service 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  English  ruler. 

The  statement  is  nstonlsliing,  beenusa 
such  B  thing  is  never  for  a  moment  con¬ 
templated  by  tlie  '  onservative  administra¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  Every  now  and  then, 
in  the  case  of  the  Liberal  administration 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  England,  and  that  of 
tlie  Marqui.s  of  Ripon  in  British  India,  efforts 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 
But  a  man  must  be  very  ignorant.  Indeed, 
of  the  political  conditions  of  tlio  country 
who  supposes  for  a  moment  that  Great 
Britain  intends  to  intrust  tlie  rule  of  India 
to  the  natives  of  India. 

Tlii«  Is  evident  in  the  civil  administration 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  preeminently  so 
In  the  military  organization.  For  instance, 
before  the  .Mutiny  of  i»57'58  most  of  the 
forts  m  the  country  were  occupied  by  native 
troops  under  the  command  of  British  officers, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  artillery  was 
manned  by  native  gunners.  But  now  there 
is  not  n  single  fort  defended  by  cannon 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mountain-train  bat¬ 
teries  on  the  frontier,  tho  artillery  is  entirely 
manned  by  Britishers.  Even  the  great 
cantonment  of  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior 
Is  overawed  by  the  guns  of  the  British  in 
that  historic  fort. 

The  civil  administration  of  India  is  made 
up  of  covenanted  and  uncovenanted  officers. 
The  uncovenanted  service  is  largely  open 
to  natives.  But  the  covenanted  service 
Is  entered  by  on  examination  which  in  many 
respects  exceeds  the  requirements  of  a  first 
in  either  of  the  English  universities. 


I  clas.s 


Besides  this,  the  physical  examination  is 
*>2  fearchtug  as  to  exclude  many  of  the  natives 
of  India,  especially  the  Bengalese. 

Besides  this,  tho  natives  of  India  will  not 
as  a  rule  intrust  their  criminal  and  civil  cases 
Is  ^  n'»f*ve  Judge  if  they  can  possibly  help 
u  •  i'^ring  my  twenty  years’  residence  many 
hundreds  of  requests  were  sent  to  roe  in 
order  to  get  primlnal  and  civil  cases  trans¬ 
ferred  to  EngllHh  Judges. 
iMr,  Townsend's  statement  that  in  the  course 
century  the  British  conquest  of  India 
QWUJkly  undone,  and  the  railways 
K  HI’’  ^He  universities  scouted 

by  military  rulers,  and  the  population  will 
decline.  Is  about  as  absurd  as  if  I  were  to 
as.sert  that  in  the  course  of  a  century  the 
colored  population  of  America  would  dom- 
®  negro  would  occupy 

the  Pi-esjdential  chair. 

..Jhe  question  hn.s  often  been  put  to  me: 
TnHiJ  74,000  British  troops  hold 

ioa  its  martial  population  of  very 

three  hundred  millions  of  natives?” 
trlifin  ,  that  the  nationalities  of 

hopelessly  divided  in  race  and 
^  j'  u  absolutely  no  point  of 

concord  between  the  Hindu  and  the  Moslem, 
'V'“e  the  great  warlike  nation  of  the  bikhs 
Punjab  are  outcasts  among  the 
infinitely  prefer  English  rule 
rtAorvVooo  kittle  Gourkha 

despises  both  Hindu  and  Moslem 

drawn  between  the  Roman 
Britain  and  the  English  occupa- 
17^  ‘®  suscested  that  if 

compelled  to  evacuate 
^ould  leave  no  more  impression 
Enjgland^*^^°^'^^  ^^®  ^®man8  did  upon 

‘®  astonishing!  In  the 
exercised  no  influence 
tifn  language,  while  in  India 

employed  in  the  courts,  in  the 
i’’  the  home,  have  been 
de^ree***^**^  Epfflish  to  a  very  large 

®''ly  things  which  we 
»Aj®  ®®llt>  ''dl  be  torn  up.”  Does  Mr  Town- 
this?  Has  he^eT-er 
Bombay,  which 
‘ts  beauty?  Has  he  the 
coaccption  of  the  enormous  canal 
,\rhich  Interseete  India  in  all  diree- 
include  the  tearing  up  of 
I’ridges  which  span  the 
rhers.^  India  in  the  tearing  up  of  the  rail- 


moment  the  magnitlcent  buildings  erected 
by  the  English  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 
Agra  and  Laliore  with  the  ruined  castella 
of  the  Romans  in  Shropshire  and  North¬ 
umberland? 

If  England  evacuated  India  to-morrow, 
she  would  leave  a  very  largo  proportion  of 
tho  population  in  boots  onci  pantaloons, 
and  speaking  the  English  tongue,  and  struct¬ 
ures  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  which  would  be  abiding  evidences 
of  the  British  occupation  of  a  little  more 
than  a  century. 

But  no  thoughtful  studeut  of  India,  In 
hie  wildest  flight  of  imagination,  could  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  evacuation  of  India  by  the 
British  in  tho  course  of  tho  present  century. 
That  Great  Britain  may  lose  India  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  centuries  is  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  But  tills  will  not' 
be  brought  about  by  the  throwing  open  of 
tlie  gates  of  the  civil  service  to  natives. 
It  can  only  be  effected  by  the  conversion 
of  the  country  either  to  Chrlstiaiitty  or  to 
Mohammedanism.  Mr.  Townsend  belives 
that  the  conversion  of  India  to  Christianity 
is  an  impossibility.  Well,  so  did  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Roman  Empire  appear  to  bo 
an  impossibility  when  Paul-  preached  at 
Athens.  But  it  came  to  pass! 

But  I  would  say  that  I  think  that  there 
is  very  very  great  danger  of  the  conversion 
of  India  to  Mohammedanism.  Every  year 
a  very  large  number  of  Hindus  are  con¬ 
verted  to  Islam.  The  polygamy  of  Islam 
Is  attractive  to  tlie  Oriental  mind.  The 
social  barrier.s  of  the  religion  are  far  less 
formidable  than  those  of  Christianity,  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  event  of  any  great  revival 
of  Islam  throughout  tho  world  the  stability 
of  the  British  Empire  In  India  may  be  shaken 
to  the  very  foundation.  If  some  great  Mo¬ 
hammedan  warrior— an  Omnr,  a  Khalid, 
or  .a  Salah-ud-deen  (Saladin) — appeared  on 
the  scone  the  Seventy  millions  of  Moslems 
in  India  would  soon  be  doubled.  The  con¬ 
version  of  the  Sikhs  to  Islam  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  and  tlie  Ma- 
haraftas  of  Bombay  would  soon  rally  round 
the  standard  of  the  conqueror.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  Mohammedan  population 
has  not  availed  itsolf  of  the  openings  in  civil 
appointments,  or  in  the  granting  of  direct 
commissions  in  tho  army.  And  the  reason 
is  simply  this:  That  the  Mohammedan 
regards  the  British  occupation  of  India  as 
only  a  prelude  to  Moslem  rule.  The  Hindu, 
and  fsPf cially  the  Bengalee  Hindu,  will  tell 
you  that  the  British  occupation  of  India  will 
last  for  centuries.  But  no  Moslem  will  admit 
this,_  The  -Moslom  looks  forward  to  the  con¬ 
version  the  English  to  Islam;  and  every 
Friday  at  the  noonday  prayer  offers  supplica¬ 
tion  to  the  Almighty  for  this  end:  "Grant. 

0  Lord,  the  universal  dominion  of  Islam," 

Is  a  prayer  which  ascends  from  every  mosque 
In  India  at  least  once  a  week. 

This  is  the  threatened  danger  to  India. 
As  matters  now  stand,  tho  British  occupa¬ 
tion  of  India  is  secure.  It  is  true  that  it  Is 
threatened  from  time  to  time  by  rumors 
of  Russian  aggression,  but  this  only  inteiisi- 
fles  the  desire  of  tho  nntive.s  of  India  to  stand 
by  British  rule.  The  terrors  of  Russian  coii- 
que.st  in  Turkestan  are  well  known  through' 
out  India.  * 

I  do  not  consider  "the  idea  of  the  European! 
tranquillity  guiding  and  perfecting  the  Asiatic 
until  the  worst  qu.ilities  have  gone  out  of 
him  a  noble,  but  an  idle  dream. 

The  innuence  of  European  civlllzatioa 
on  the. Asiatic  has  already  been  .seen  in  Japan. 
Siioh  influences  are  also  possible  In  India. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  India  is  a 
continent  of  separate  nationalities  The 
Bengalese  of  Calcutta  has  absolutely  nothing 
the  Afghan  of  Peshawar. i 
The  mud  Madrasee  of  the  south  is  a  greater 

thiWtishcr  “  "““™ 

Beaconafleld,  In  his  last  speeoh  in! 

Lords,  advised  their  Lordships! 
to  study  large  maps.  This  advice  is  e.specially : 
necessary  for.  those  who.  like  Mr  Town- 
" """ 

TTiomas  P.  HrOHER,  LL  D 
SEPT.SO.  Author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Islam, 


COMMANDER  BOOTH-TOCKER. 


ms  STOItT  OF  THE  irOfiJC  JIE  DID  \ 
WHILE  IN  I 

His  Attitude  Towards  (he  American 
Tronhic— Balliiigtou  Booth’s  Latest  | 
Movements.  .  i  .  ,/■ 

_ 

Commander  Booth-Tukcr  (ns  head  of  Ihe 
Amerlean  division  of  the  Snlvation  Army,  his 
title  is  no  longer  CommissionerJ  was  asked 
to-diiy  for  a  history  of  the  work  dono  by  the 
Army  in  India.  In  which  im  \ 


I  The  Cominonder  has  Jived  so  much  nmong 
Ihe  Hindus  that  his  innguuge  Ifl  even  moro 
symbolic  thon  it  would  naturally  he  5”  ••  mnn 
of  lii'  poetic  insftiicr?.  Oi.--  of  ilio  py 

I  the  way,  in  which  he  is  now  interested  is  tlie 
I  mode  of  espressioQ  which  will  ecetn  natural 
I  to  Amerlcnns.  His  conclusions  will  be  shown 
at  the  big  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  Tues¬ 
day  night,  at  which  Mrs.  Bootli-Tucker  and 
Miss  Eva  Booth  will  also  speak. 

1  Tho  new  Commander’s  manner  is  quiet  and 
I  runs  constantly  fropi  the  sober  to  tho  humor 
cue.  Ho  refuEt'B  to  fake  anything  very  hard. 
His  confidence  that  things  are  going  along 
I  all  right  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  is  ox- 
pressed  by  him  lees  in  words  than  in  tho  play- 
I  fulness  with  which  he  meets  any  reference  to 
the  recent  troubles.  As  ho  remarked,  lio  does 
not  feel  much  frightened  liy  tho  storios  he 
has  heard  that  the  American  people  have 
raised  a  gibbet  fifty  cubits  high  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army.  Ho  thinks  that  if  it  has  been 
erected  it  will  be  taken  down  again.  It  does 
not  seem  to  require  any  effort  for  him  to  ro 
fer  to  the  secession  without  bitterness.  He 
takes  the  situation  happily  and  frankly,  and 
has  set  to  work  promptly  to  organize  the  work 
in  this  country  according  to  a  plan  intended 
to  reach  those  who  are  lost  in  the  most  real 
sense.  He  evidently  believes  that  the  greatest 
spiritual  need  is  in  that  class  which  is  also 
:  lowest  in  material  situation,  and  it  will  be  to 
them  that  the  atlention  of  the  Army  In  this 
country  will  now  ne  given,  ns  if  is  given  in 
I  other  countries. 

I  Commander  Booth-'^’ucker  said:  “I  have 
I  spent  the  Inst  twenty  years,  off  and  on,  in  In- 
!  dia,  and  I  think  I  know  the  country  ns  well 
I  as  Q  native.  Our  work  there  has  gone  on  lines 
I  entirely  different  from  those  of  (lie  ordinary 
missionaries,  and  in  consequence  of  that  we 
'  have  Jiad  a  pretly  stiff  battle  to  fight.  In  fact, 

I  am  very  doubtful  whether,  If  we  had  not 
had  a  perfect  organizalion  like  the  Army  to 
\  iiEe,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  on  tho  lines  we  struck  out,  even  experl 
mentally. 

“I  was  ft  government  official  for  some  time 
in  India,  and  as  a  Christian  I  wished  to  help 
the  people.  I  felt  that  the  ordinary  mission¬ 
ary  methods,  which  may  have  been  good  us 

I  fnr  as  they  went,  were  rery  insufficient.  Whnt 
j  inipros.«-;ed  mo  most  was  tho  enormous  gulf 
I  fixed  between  the  natives  of  the  country  and 
their  European  rulers.  You  can  imagine  what 
tho  feeling  would  be  in  America  if  France  or 
Germany  (please  do  not  say  England)  were 
to  conquer  the  country  and  settle  a  garrison 
I  on  It  and  rule  it  with  an  absolutely  beuuro- 
cratio  government.  Well,  the  feeling  that 
would  exist  here  nclunlly  exists  in  India.  Hu 
man  nature  is  a  geneinl  quality.  This  enor¬ 
mous  gulf,  then,  was  the  great  thing  to  reckon 
j  with.  For  a  gentleman  to  sit  down  on  one 

I  side  of  tho  gulf,  comtnrtiible,  and  fhioiv  hi» 

■  Biblee.  prayer  books,  and  sermons  across  the 
Iguiftothe  natives  may  have  been  a  good 
jthing,  butit  was  not  enough.  If  I  should 
I  eland  on  that  tower  and  folk  at  the  crowd  in 
I  Fourteenth  Street,  it  would  be  good,  if  I  had 
la  good  message,  and  the  air  would  bo  fresh, 

■  and  I  might  be  very  comfortable.  But  I  said 
Ito  myself,  ‘Kutional  antipathies  are  human 
I  nature.  I  believed  in  the  government  of  In- 
idm  by  the  English,  for  I  believed  that  the  na- 
I  tives  If  left  lo  themselves  now  would  cut  one 
I  another  «  throats.  At  any  rate,  that  was  not 

■  cur  business,  and  the  government  was  a  help 

■  to  us  in  getting  at  them.  I  tald,  ‘Now  I  will 
I  pnnp  tlie  gulf,  get  on  the  other  side,  put  on 

■  their  clothes, innk-e  myself  au  Indian.’  Then 
I  of  course,  ail  the  jK^oplo  on  tho  EuroiH?an  side 
l^id.  Hornblo!  .Such  a  thing  has  never 
I  been  done,  ^nu  will  lower  our  prostige.  You 

Lvvill  dmiuusli  the  ro.speet  of  Iho  native  for  the 
lodtobe  hurt,  and  „li  uin.U  of  stuff  and 


noneen8e^^*n?T7^^nepnea^MTO?T^Tf^i]cni^ 

sands  of  missionaries  doing  tho  other  thing. 
They  don’t  need  to  jump.  They  might  break 
their  necks.  I  should  like  to  take  the  risk. 
i>’mt  expcrimcnlum  in  corpore  vili.  I  will 
have  a  try.  You  go  your  way  and  I  will  go 
mine.  ’ 

“That  was  just  fouiteen  years  ago,  and  I 
have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that 
our  action  placed  Christianity  ill  India  on  a 
different  footing.  Kot  only  did  it  have  the 
effect  of  putting  us  in  the  midst  of  the  native 
life  and  making  the  Indians  love  us  and  do 
everything  for  us.but  it  changed  their  attitude 
toward  all  Christians.  As  we  had  won  their 
confidence,  they  thought  the  other  Christians 
who  threw  the  Bible  and  a  sermon  from  the 
tower  might  also  have  something  to  say.  Weil, 
you  might  imagine  that  the  man  on  the  tower 
would  thank  the  man  who  had  jumped  into 
the  street  for  getting  him  a  hearing,  but  of 
course  the  natural  question  of  the  audience 
was,  'Why  don’t  you  jump  down  too?’  Then 
the  man  on  the  tower  begins  to  sny,  ‘  Vou 
ought  to  come  back  here.  You  have  been  a 
failure  and  a  fraud,  and  have  been  sent  back 
to  England,  and  have  run  away  to  America, 
such  a  perfect  failure  are  you.’ 

“But  seriously,  fake  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  it  has  fnade  to  the  natives.  I  have 
been  on  both  sides  of  the  hedge.  I  have  lived 
as  the  ordinary  European  lives  in  India,  in  a 
bungalow,  with  fifteen  servants,  cut  off  from 
the  people, and  I  have  known  what  it  is  fo  live 
In  their  houses.”  To  illustrate  (he  ignorance 
of  India  that  is  characteristic  of  almost  all 
foreigners  there,  he  told  of  a  conversation 
with  an  Englishman  who  had  been  in  the 
country  thirty-eight  years,  making  a  special 
study  of  it  from  the  outside,  who  thought  he 
knew  the  life  of  the  people.  Yet  that  man 
did  not  believe  (hero  was  either  poverty  or 
suffering  in  India.  The  Commander  gave 
many  Instances  of  the  wiotcheduess  and  slnr- 
vation  that  is  out  of  sight.  He  said  that  the 
7,000  weavers  of  India  live  from  one  year  fo 
tno  next  on  nothing  but  diluted  buttermilk. 
Once  he  went  into  a  beautiful  village  with  his 
begging  pall,  and  at  the  first  house  he  was 
given  Uie  rice  he  asked  for.  Shortly  after  he 
learned  (hat  that  was  the  last  rice  of  a  starv¬ 
ing  family.  “They  are  a  kind  people,  bless 
them,”  said  the  Commander  quietly.  Of 
course  he  sent  buck  the  rice  with  interest. 
That  same  night  n  robbery  was  coipmitted  in 
the  village.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  cul¬ 
prit.  For  five  days  there  had  been  no  rice  in 
the  house  of  a  certain  man,  and  now  there  was 
found  there  just  the  same  three  small  meas¬ 
ures,  a  few  pints,  that  had  been  taken.  He 
was  allowed  fo  escape  and  no  effort  was  made 
fo  punish  him.  This  was  but  one  of  ninny 
instances  wliero  the  temper  of  the  people  was 
clear  to  the  Commander  as  it  could  not  be  to 
one  who  did  not  live  ns  one  of  them.  They 
knew  the  clmraclor  of  the  man  who  stole  the 
rice  and  the  desperate  circumstances  that 
forced  him  to  it,  a  starving  family. 

The  details  of  (he  adaptations  made  under 
the  lead  of  the  Commander  of  the  Army  are 
as  many  as  the  peculiarities  of  Indian  life. 
Til©  open-air  meetings  were  attractive  to 
them,  from  their  resemblanco  '  to  rites  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  When  it  came  to 
arguing,  the  whole  question  had  to  be  worked 
out  seated.  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker 
wore  yellow,  the  religious  embiein,  went  al¬ 
ways  barefoot,  lived  on  begged  Indian  food, 
never  touched  meat,  and,  in  short,  became 
entirely  a  native  in  his  life.  On  this  Una  the 
Army  has  gone  steadily  forward,  evangeliz¬ 
ing  the  Indians,  not  by  forcing  something  for¬ 
eign  on  them,  but  by  becoming  part  of  them, 
giviug  tUciT)  a  ’■cligion  that  presented  to 
tliem  niereiyas a  bfetter  injorpretation  of  their 
•own,  working  as  much  as  possible  with  In- 
idianjionvetts.  The  Army  now  has  in  India 


anti  Ceylon  757  officers  and  caUefs, 

G2G  outposts,  l.j  training  home.-^,  4  rescue 
homes,  one  prison-gate  home,  3  farms,  and  3 
homes  of  rest.  The  Commander  expresses 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  General's  new* 
scheme,  now  before  Parliament,  where  ho 
says  it  has  been  favorably  received.  It  is  an 
.  adaptation  to  India  of  the  “Darkest  England” 
idea. 

It  is  reported  that  Ballington  Booth  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  renting  the  old  Central  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in  Newark,  the  lease  of 
which  during  the  years  of  its  use  by  (ho 
Army  has  been  in  his  name.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Farland  of  the  Newark  Presbytery  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying:  “The  Salvation  Army 
had  the  old  church  leased  and  Ballington 
Booth  made  it  known  that  his  new  corps 
would  not  seek  to  rent  quarters  used  by 
the  Salvation  Army.  Relyii  g  on  his  word, the 
Newark  corps  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
trouble  about  a  /renewal  of  the  lease,  until 
suddenly  they  found  their  old  place  leased 
to  a  rival  organization.  It  is  not  acting 
in  accordance  with  Christian  principles, 
and  I  don’t  think  that  a  body  of  Christian 
ministers  can  afford  to  do  anything  that 
a  man  in  business  would  think  it  wrong 
to  do.”  It  is  said  also  that  Ballington 
trying  to  get  the  Long  Branch  bar¬ 
racks  by  offering  $50  a  month  more  than  the 
Army  has  been  paying.  He  has  sent  his  only 
two  American  officei-s  to  Chicago  to  get  con¬ 
verts,  and  ho  says  he  will  soon  publish  a  list 
of  the  officers  who  have  left  to  join  him.  In 
all  of  his  public  ineetings  he  says  he  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  do  nothing  to  hurt  the  Army. 

The  above  was  written  before  the  subjoined 
despatch  was  received. 


ItESJGN<iT20N  OF  BJtlO.-QBN. 
FIELDIXG. 


The  Commander  of  the  Northwestern  | 
Division  and  Most  of  His  Staff  Offi¬ 
cers  to  Join  Ballington  Booth’s  Or¬ 
ganization. 

Chicago.  April  4.— Edward  Fielding,  Briga¬ 
dier-General  in  command  of  the  Northwest! 
division  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and, with  the! 
exception  of  Commissioner  Booth-Tucker,  I 
the  most  prominent  officer  in  the  forces  ini 
America,  has  resigned  his  commission  and  I 
will  join  Ballington  Booth’s  Volunteers.  The  I 
majority  of  his  staff  officers  will  go  with  him, 
and  the  blQW  is  taid  to  be  the  most  se- 1 
vere  which  has  been  suffered  by  the  Salvation  I 
Army  -Commander  and  I 

Mrs.  Ballingfon  ^oth.  BH^dier  Fielding’s  I 
wide  personal  influwico  will  now  be  exerted  I 
on  behalf  of  the  new  organization,  and  it  is  I 
predicted  that  the  news  of  his  resignation  will  I 
cause  a  wide  defection  in  the  ranks  of  the  I 
Army,  not  alone  in  his  own  division,  but  I 
all  over  the  country.  Among  the  other  I 
officers  who  have  resigned  with  Edward  I 
Fielding  are  Brig. -Gen.  Emma  Fielding,  I 
Adjt.  Washington  Blnckhursfc,  Adjt.  Oliriito- 1 
pher  C.  Herron.  Adjt.  Bertha  Herron,  Ensign  I 
Duncan,  and  Lieut.  Galloway. 

As  Fielding  organized  the  Salvation  Army  I 
in  the  South  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  I 
in  promoting  the  movement  on  the  Pacific  I 
Coast,  hie  influence  extends  all  over  the  I 
ebuntry.  He  is  known  as  a  man  of  good  I 
judgment  and  thousands  of  Salvationists  have  I 
been  waiting  for  an  expression  on  his  part  be-  | 
fore  committing  themselves  to  the  now  -Army. 

From  Adjutant  Herron  it  was  learned  that  I 
Brigadier  Fielding  sent  in  his  resignation  to  I 
Commlesioner  Booth-Tucker  by  mail,  on  | 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  also  cabled  the  In-  | 
tclligence  to  Gen.  Booth  in  Loudon.  Ensign  I 
Duncan,  Lieut.  Galloway,  and, of  course, Mrs. 
Fielding,  also  resigned  at  Iho  same  time.  The  I 
Brigadier  has  been  anxious  to  keep  the  matter  I 
a  secret  for  a  few  days  and  has  carefully  I 


I  avoided  headquarters.  It  sai^haH^^fl 
I  ignntion  of  the  Brigadier  has  been  expected 
I  by  the  Salvation  Army  commissioner.',  and 
1  that  it  was  for  this  reason  Eva  Booth  mndo 
I  her  flying  (rip  to  Chicago.  Officers  at  liead-  I 
I  quarters  last  night  admitted  that  Commis-  I 
I  sioner  Eva  Booth  spent  tho  greater  part  of  I 
J  her  time  during  her  stay  hero  in  endeavoring  I 
I  lo  make  (he  Brigadier  commit  himself  to  the  I 
I  old  Army. 

A  Boastful  WarplOT, 

The  present  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  I 
in  this  country  is  “Commissioner”  Booth- I 
TUCKEII,  the  husband  of  one  of  “  General”  I 
Booth’s  daughters.  Before  coming  here  he  I 
had  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  Indio,  I 
where  he  was  noted  for  the  fertility  of  his  I 
imagination  in  reporting  and  describing  his  I 
spiritual  exploits.  A  picture  of  him  at-  I 
Taye4  in  the  native  Indian  costume,  with  I 
the  Salvation  Army  label  around  his  tur¬ 
ban,  makes  him  look  the  theatrical  ebarao-  I 
ter  which  he  seems  to  be  in  reality. 

The  Independent  of  last  week  refers  to  | 
recent  assertions  by  the  “Commissioner”  ! 
as  to  the  great  strength  and  wonderful  I 
achievements  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  | 
India,  and  then  proceeds  to  refute  them  by  I 
presenting  evidence  furnished  by  Bombay  I 
and  Calcutta  papers  end  Christian  mis-  I 
sionaries  long  established  in  India.  For 
instance,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gillespib, 
Presbyterian  missionary,  says  that,  in  I 
a  populous  district  with  which  be 
is  familiar,  this  boasted  strength  is  almost 
I  wholly  ott  paper  only,  Booth-Tuckek  j 

enumerated  many  corps  “  in  places  wh  \ 
the  Array  has  not  got  a  single 
dividual  that  even  claims  connection  wii\ 
it.”  Mr.  Gillespie  makes  other  denials  i\l 
the  stories  of  the  “Commissioner,”  andal\j 
of  them  are  specific.  He  shows  that  the  re-'l 
ports  of  great  successes  are  usually  without  [ 
any  foundation  In  fact,  and  always  I 
are  grossly  exaggerated.  The  Bom¬ 
bay  Guardian,  a  paper  which  is  not  I 
at  all  unfriendly  to  the  Army,  con-  ] 
firms  the  statements  of  the  missionary,  f 
and  advises  that  there  should  be  “  a  careful  I 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Army’s  I 
work  by  independent  Christian  men.”  The  j 
Indian  Witness,  a  Calcutta  paper  published  I 
under  the  authority  of  the  Methodist  mis- 1 
sion,  presents  evidence  to  show  that  “  Gen- 1 
eral”  BOOTH’S  philanthropic  schemes  are  un¬ 
adapted  to  the  social  conditions  of  India,  I 
and  are  utterly  visionary  and  impracticar  I 
ble.  It  says  that  “  those  who  may  become  I 
the  recipients  of  help  in  the  way  pro- 1 
posed  by  ‘  General’  Booth  are  more  likely  I 
to  be  hurt  than  helped  by  his  interference;” 
and  it  speaks,  from  long  and  extensive  I 
knowledge  of  the  very  sort  of  people  among  I 
whom  the  Salvation  Army  expends  its  sen- 1 
sational  efforts.  It  points  out,  also,  that  he  I 
jbas  no  understanding  of  the  genius  of  the  I 
Icountry;  and  that  is  a  deficiency  which  the  | 
lold  man  has  displayed  very  conspicuously  I 
[elsewhere,  if  not  generally. 

I  Soon  after  the  theatrical  Booth-TOOEEB  I 
[arrived  in  New  York  he  had  the  Impudence  [ 
to  declare  for  publication  that  in  the  short  | 
space  of  fourteen  years  only  he  bad  “  placed  I 
Christianity  in  India  on  a  different  footing.’' 
Then  he  proceeded  to  reel  off  statistics  of  I 
alleged  Salvation  Army  officers  and  corps  I 
in  India  as  proof  of  his  wondeifnl  prowess  I 
and  tactical  genius  as  a  religious  warrior.  [ 
It  seems  that  he  is  noted  for  that  R 
sort  of  thing  in  that  far-away  country.  For  | 
Instance,  when  he  boasted  that  he  had  ten 
thousand  soldiers  in  Gojerat  he  did  not 
dare  to  take  up  an  offer  of  a  rupee  a  head 
if  he  could  produce  one  hundred  real  con- 


e  magDl^toff  power  ol 
mlssloner’s”  imap^nation  seems  to  be  mar¬ 
vellous;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  be  will 
have  to  use  it  xip  to  its  full  limit  in  order  to 
make  the  results  of  his  operations  in  Amer¬ 
ica  seem  more  than  insignificant,  if  not 
absolutely  contemptible. 

The  “  General”  should  have  left  his  pro-  | 
digious  son-in-law  In  India  instead  of  order¬ 
ing  him  to  New  York,  where  cranky  and  I 
disordered  people  of  bis  sort  are  not  likely  I 
to  be  held  in  high  esteem  and  taken  in  sober  I 
earnest.  We  don't  want  afellow  from  Eng-  | 
land,  by  way  of  India,  to  put  our  Christi¬ 
anity  ”  on  a  different  footing.” 


SAlVAMfeN^EMY^IN°li^A 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  Mr.  Allan’s  letters  regard- 1 
icg  our  work  in  Travancore,  I  would,  in  the  first  I 
place,  meet  with  a  point-blank  denial  the  implied  I 
charges  of  untmthfulness  which  Mr.  Allan  has  seen  I 
fit  to  launch  against  me  and  my  fellow-officers.  Mr.  I 
Allan  could  hardly  have  written  in  stronger  terms  I 
had  he  been  warning  the  pnblio  against  a  set  of  I 
charlatans  and  impostors.  He  scatters  broadcast  I 
such  misleading  expressions  as — "  only  let  the  tmth  I 
he  known,”  "  ntterly  nnlounded,”  "no  resnlt  what- 1 
ever.”  I  con  only  reply  that  he  is  either  wilfnlly,  or  I 
with  an  ignorance  which  is  tantamount  to  being  I 
wilful,  stating  what  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  to  I 
be  untrue.  Our  converts  are  there  for  any  unbiassed  I 
witness  to  see  and  hear  for  themselves.  I 

Fortunately  for  us  the  work  in  Cape  Comorin,  hsa  I 
recently  been  visited  by  an  entirely  impartial  wit- 1 
ness.  Some  few  months  ago  Mrs.  Keer,  the  wife  of  I 
Major-General  Eeer  (a  retired  Indian  officer  In  Her  I 
Majesty's  Army),  offered  at  her  own  expense  to  I 
visit  our  work  in  India.  We  gladly  agreed,  and  eha  I 
has  just  retomed  to  England  after  spending  some  six  I 
months  in  that  country,  travelling  from  village  to  I 
village,  living  in  the  native  huts  and  prying  behind  I 
the  scenes  into  the  everyday  life  of  our  officers  and  E 
their  converts.  I 

I  shall  be  glad  to  forward  her  pamphlet  to  any  of  I 
your  readers.  Speaking  of  the  Travancore  work,  I 
where  she  epent  three  weeks,  Mrs.  Eeer  says : — "  1 1 
have  only  one  thing  to  say  about  the  movement  here,  i 
and  that  is  that  it  is  purely  Pentecostal  and  beyond  ( 
all  human  understanding... TAe  whole  village  is  con-  I 
verted.. .The  barracks  stands  on  the  site  of  the  late  I 
idol  temple... Who  after  seeing  and  hearing  all  this  I 
could  doubt  the  reality  of  the  work  ?... How  unntter-  I 
ably  glad  I  am  that  I  camel. ..When  1  reached  the  I 
mud  hut  that  night  I  positively  loved  it.  By  this  I 
time  I  ntterly  and  for  ever  bad  decided  that  this  was  I 
the  way  to  do,  if  you  wanted  to  get  at  the  people...,  I 
I  wonld  advise  anyone  with  any  money,  at  once  give  I 
largely  to  the  Army,  endorsing  its  native  methods."  I 
Space  forbids  that  I  shonld  multiply  the  quotations  I 
from  these  racy  and  interesting  letters.  I 

2.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Allan's  statement  that  "no  I 
cases  are  known  there,”  of  entire  villages  having  I 
been  converted  to  Christ,  besides  the  one  above  I 
referred  to,  and  personally  visited  by  Mrs.  Eeer,  I  I 
have  a  letter  from  S.  C.  Jackson  who  has  been  for  I 
two  years  in  charge  of  a  district  in  Travancore,  in  I 
which  he  says "  I  had  amongst  my  villages  three  I 
in  which  with  the  exception  of  one  person  all  were  I 
Salvationists..,.!  do  not  think  Mr.  Allan  has  ever  I 
attended  any  of  onr  meetings.  1  never  knew  him  to  I 
do  BO.  1  had  corps  of  250,  200, 150,  and  100  soldiers  I 
(members),  and  no  corps  had  much  less  than  100."  I 
Major  (Miss)  Case,  a  lady  of  onltnre,  who  has  I 
at  much  personal  sacrifice  spent  seven  years  in  onr  I 
Indian  field,  eonds  us  the  following  incident: — "Ini 
a  village  where  only  port  of  the  people  had  been  I 
converted,  a  dispute  arose  regarding  a  piece  ofl 
land  which  was  given  us  for  a  barracks.  It  was  I 
stated  by  our  opponents  that  there  were  no  Salva-I 
tionists  in  the  village.  A  district  magistrate  was  I 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter  on  the  spot.  NoV 
less  than  100  persous  came  forward  claiming  to  I 
be  Solvatioaiata.  Standing  in  a  ringaronnd  the  I 

magistrate  they  gave  one  after  another  the  most  I 
sliikiug  testimonies  of  the  change  wrought  in  their  I 
homes  and  lives  through  the  Army.  The  magisti'ato  I 
was  thoroughly  convinced,  and  gave  a  verdict  in  our  I 
favour.”  I 

Brigadier  Musa  Bhai,  himself  a  Tamil,  now  on  a  I 
visit  to  this  country,  in  speaking  of  the  conversion  I 
of  several  entire  villages,  says  that  is  emphatically  I 
true,  and  continues :  "  When  visiting  there  three  I 
months  ago  1  conducted  an  open-air  meeting,  com-  I 
menoing  at  8.30  n.m..  and  lasting  till  after  midnight.  | 


I  when  some  3500  people  were  present,  and  oi 
I  at  least  1500  were  our  soldiers.  The  earnest  way 
I  they  plosrded  with  God  for  the  conversion  of  their 
I  heathen  friends  would  have  done  credit  to  any 

I  Enropean  community  of  saved  people . I  had 

I  the  joy  of  praying  personally  and  conversing  with 
I  cx-dcvil-dancers  and  ex-hcatben  headmen,  who  ore 
I  DOW  onr  sergeants,  and  I  presented  ono  with  a 

I  Bible.” 

Miss  l/ucy  Booth  writes:— “If  no  village  has 
I  entirely  changed  its  faith,  why  have  seventeen  heathen 
I  temples  been  handed  over  to  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
I  why  were  tho  idols  and  sacrificial  weapons,  etc.,  pre- 
I  seated  to  mo  by  a  uniformed  soldier  on  my  recent 
I  visit  to  Cape  Comorin  (these  articles  ai'o  to  be  seen 
I  at  our  headquarters).” 

Yours  for  the  salvation  of  India, 

P.  DB  L.  Booin-TucsiiB. 

101,  Queen  Victoria-street,  August  27. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


WHAT  A  CITY  PASTOR  SHJESA 


ITEMS  OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO 
CHURCH  PEOPLE. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Jones,  a  missionary  of  the  Amerl- 
I  can  Board  in  India,  has  a  letter  In  "The  Congrega- 
tionallat"  this  week,  criticising  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army  In  that  country.  In  speaking  of 
J  the  number  of  "conversions"  reported  In  that  land 
I  during  the  last  twelve  years  by  the  army,  he  says 
that  If  they  were  added  together  they  would  reach 
I  several  millions,  and  yet  5,000,  he  believes,  would  be 
j  a  generous  limit  to  give  to  the  number  of  "soldiers” 
I  In  India  to-dny.  Mr.  Jones  adds:  "Having  studied 
I  the  movement  since  Its  Inclplency  In  India,  I  am 
I  prepared  to  maintain  that.  In  proportion  to  the 
money  expended,  efforts  put  forth  and  lives  sac- 
j  rlficed,  no  mission  in  the  same  time  has  had  less 
I  success  In  India  than  the  Salvation  Army.  And 
this  new  settlement  scheme  appears  like  a  confes- 
t  Sion  of  failure  in  their  direct  work  of  converting 
f  souls  and  an  attempt  to  abandon  the  spiritual  in 
favor  of  secular  work.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
I  that  the  General  has  publicly  committed  himself  to 
I  a  conduct  of  the  settlement  scheme  on  strictly  non- 
religlous,  or,  at  least,  non-seciarlan  lines.  The  re- 
J  ll^ous  scruples  of  all  the  peasants  will  be  strictly 
regarded  and  means  afforded  them  for  worshipping 
Idols  or  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  according  to  their 
I  wish.  Thus  no  distinction  will  be  made  between 
Christians  and  non-Chrlstlans,  and  no  direct  effort 
made  to  convert  the  latter.  The  movement  is 
thus,  from  Its  inclplency,  not  a  missionary  effort, 
but  a  secular  philanthropy.” 


for  September  writes  | 

I  sympathy  Army  ^nTnX.*'  In  spite 

1  Booth,  thehead  ofthe  balration^A  y 

“itrarvo-SloftheArm^yhasnotb^^^^^^ 

a  result  ‘he  ^  traflT  the  European 

I  ^^Se‘fs\\”i““he' po^ 

°r.d 'ip^eir'SrM^S  Btthi^^Seiy  under  the 

needs  a  firm  country.  It  is 

uSs  to  sen^a  m^n'^efficient  in  one  language  to  another 
1  part  of  the  country  where  he  cannot 
stood.  Such  a  course  can  only  cause  want  of  eonfidenc  . 
We  trust  that  better  counsels  will  ptevad  m  the  Army.  . 


RIVAL  Uif“  TI 


the  salvation  army  a  rival  of  the! 

I  CHURCH. 

I  ^  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  B. 

"While  fcbe  Salvation  Army  was  moving  forward  with- 1 
I  out  a  note  of  discord  in  its  ranks,  it  seemed  iineracioue  I 
Ifto  express  views  which  could  be  considered  a  criticism  I 
r  upon  a  movement  organized  to  benefit  humanity.  But 
since  leading  men  and  women  in  tbe  Army  have  shown,  ' 
this  winter,  that  its  officers  are  as  prone  to  ambs‘!cn  and  I 
I  even  strife  as  ie  the  most  ordinary  church  officer,  it  is  | 

I  perhaps  not  untimely  to  submit  a  few  observations  re- 
gardingthe  Salvation  Army  and  its  work  in  America, 
which  are  not  the  passing  thoughts  of  the  moment  but  j 
the  firm  convictions  formed  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
I  movement  for  sixteen  years. 

As  an  interviewer,  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  Com¬ 
missioner  R-^iUon  and  the  English  girls  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1880.  They  are  now  spoken  of  by  members  of  i 
the  Army  as  “  seven  ignorant  lassies,”  hut  ignorance, was 
i  not  the  characteristic  that  impressed  itself  most  upon  j 
those  who  met  them  in  the  cheap  boarding  bouse  not  far 
from  Castle  Garden.  I’bey  were  evidently  in  earnest  in  I 
I  their  desire  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  those  who  they  thought  I 
I  would  not  otherwise  hear  it.  Tbe  reception  given  to  the  I 
advance  giiard  of  the  Salvation  Army  differed  materially  I 
I  from  that  which  their  successors  have  had  in  this  city.  It  I 
1  was  my  duty  to  attend  their  first  meeting,  held  not  in  the  I 
Carnegie  Music  Hall  nor  even  in  Cooper  Union.  Harry  I 
I  Hill,  a  countryman,  offered  them  the  uee  of  his  theater  I 
I  for  tbe  first  Sunday  evening  after  their  arrival,  and  they  I 
I  accepted  the  offer  gladly.  Their  modest  demeanor  and  I 
I  their  apparent  sincerity  won  the  respect  of  the  motley  I 
I  crowd  in  that  place  of  unsavory  reputation.  As  soon  as  I 
I  the  religious  part  of  the  program  was  finished,  the  pro-l 
I  prietor,  with  an  eye  to  business,  urged  all  those  present,  I 
I  including  the  people  attrseted  entirely  by  the  Army  I 
'‘lassies,”  to  remain  for  tbe  regular  performance  ;  and  the  I 
I  invifation  was  generally  accepted.  The  evening  service,  I 
I  from  a  religious  point  of  view, was  not  considered  valua~l 
I  ble,  but  many  allowances  were  made  because  of  the! 
I  novel  methods  used. 

From  that  day  to  this,  in  this  city,  in  New  England! 
I  towns,  in  the  West  and  in  London,  in  attendance  at! 
many  meetings,  those  intended  for  Auxiliary  members  I 
and  these  thrown  open  to  th©  public,  in  interviews  with  I 
those  who  attend  the  meeting®  unofH''isny  as  well  as  I 
'  with  soldiers,  cadets  and  officers  of  the  Army  and  with  I 
I  Auxiliary  members,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  I 
}  that  the  Salvation  Amy.  as  an  institution,  is  a  dangerous  I 
^  'ival  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  the  help- 1 
111  ally  that  it  has  been  uniformly  considered  ;  and  the  I 
lore  successful  it  bscomes,  really  or  ostensibly,  th©  | 

more  powerful  will  be  its  antagonism  to  theChure^ 
This  conclusion  is  based  uoon  these  considerations  ; 

1.  The  Church  and  the  Salvation  Army  are  working^ 
among  the  8«me  classes  of  people, 

(a)  The  officers  and  the  friends  of  the  Armv  say  tbatl 
thev  reach  a  class  of  pnople,  meaning  the  lower  orderl 
Boeially,  that  the  Church  cannot  reach.  Aesrefu!  study! 
of  city  mission  work  hers  and  elsewhere  leads  the  writerl 
to  take  direct  issue  with  this  statement.  The  claim  hasi 
been  made  so  frequently  and  so  persistently  that  it  isl 
generally  believed  that  th©  Salvation  Army  is  far  morel 
I  eucceseful  in  reaching  tbe  lowest  class  of  people  than  isf 
I  any  other  religious  organization,  or  all  others  combined, I 
I  It  is  true  that  men  from  the  lodging  bouses  and  meni 
I  without  lodgings,  and  now  and  then  a  friendless  woman,! 

I  profess  conversion — many  of  them  do  so  frequently  ;  buti 
I  the  lodging-housemen  and  the  so-called  tramps  and! 

the  women  of  the  street  also  gather  in  the  missions  and! 

I  the  churches  eepecia'ly  designed  for  this  class  of  people.  I 
I  St.  Bwtholomew’s  Mission,  in  Forty-second  Street ;  the  I 
I  Madison  Square  Mission,  in  Third  Avenue  ;  the  Galilee  | 

I  Mi-»aion,  in  Twenty  third  Street :  the  Tabernacle  of  the  | 


I  New  York  Cttv  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  in  B-oome  1 
S  reel;  the  Florence  Mission  and  the  Industrial  Christian  ] 
Alliance,  in  Bleecker  Street,  and  the  Bowery  Mission— 
these  and  other  religious  movements  are  carrying  on  I 
the  same  kind  of  rescue  work  that  the  Salvation  Army  I 
has  been  supposed  to  be  doing  almost  exclusively. 

But  what  about  the  Slum  Corps  in  Cherry  S'reet?  It| 

is  doing  a  most  excellent  work,  and  so  is  the  McAuleyl 
Mission,  just  around  the  corner  in  Water  Street,  Tbe! 
j  devotion  shown  by  the  young  women  who  iry  to  make  I 
the  people  believe  that  by  wearing  patched  clothing  and  I 
I  living  in  bare  rooms,  they  are  on  the  same  social  level  I 
I  with  the  frowsy,  dirty  women  who  live  next  door  to  the  I 
1  one  occupied  by  these  refined  women,  is  pointed  out  as  I 
I  a  mark  of  special  grace.  But  is  there  no  heroism  and  I 
I  no  devotion,  and  this  without  hypocrisy,  displayed  by  I 
I  the  men  and  women  who  dress  in  a  becoming  manner,  | 
and  live  and  work  among  the  same  cl^ss  of  peop’e,  as  | 
j  tbe  Delaney  sisters,  for  example,  live  and  work  in  the  I 
Catherine  Street  Mission  in  Somh  Street,  or  as  tbe  I 
brave  Avery  did  in  the  Mariners’  Temple,  until  he  laid  | 
down  his  life  for  tbe  unhappy  people  bordering  on  Chat- 
'  ham  Square? 

(6)  While  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  carried  on  among  the  lower  I 
classes,  which  it  was  organized  to  reach— the  unchurched  | 
classes  so-called — and  while  workers  and  money  have 
been  aecured  to  reach  people^  from  this  class,  tbe  most  ' 

has  been  among  the  wage  earning  and  the  so-calkd 
upper  classes  ;  and  its  chief  atiention  has  been  dirrcted 
toward  the  members  of  churches  whom  it  has  flattered 
and  won  away  from  their  first  love,  thus  weakening  tbe 
churches  of  tbe  many  danomioaiions,  whose  representa- 
I  tives  have  been  contributing  money  for  its  support.  One 
I  dees  not  need  to  be  a  constant  attendant  at  tbe  , 
meetings  in  the  headquarters  in  Fourteenth  Street,  for  i 
nstance,  or  even  those  held  in  tbe  Cooper  Union  Hall  ! 

I  on  Sunday  evenings,  to  know  that  the  great  majority  of  ' 
I  those  who  are  reached  in  these  meetings  are  in  no  sense 
*  from  the  gutters,”  to  use  General  Booth’s  suggestive 
I  phrase. 

It  was  supposed  until  recently  that  the  meetings  in  | 
I  Cooper  Union  had  been  supported  by  the  free-will  offer- 
I  ings  of  non-churchgoers,  who  could  not  find  a  welcome  I 
I  in  any  church,  and  were  glad  to  hire  a  hall  in  which  I 
I  they  might  have  a  place  to  worship  God.  Bat  within 
I  tbs  last  week  or  two.  it  has  been  announced  publicly 
I  that  the  rent  of  the  hsll  has  been  borne  for  years  by  a 
I  man  whose  interest  in  the  unchurched  classes  is  not  ex- 
I  ceeded  by  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  country,  ard  I 
whose  checks  are  found  in  the  treasury  of  nearly  every  I 
I  socie’y  designed  toelevatohumanity.  Thi'* gift  hss  been  I 
made  because  he  believed  that  the  people  meeting  in  | 
Cooper  Union  on  Sunday  evenings  were  notouiy  non- 
church  members  but  also  non-churchgoers.  In  both  I 
these  particulars  he  has  been  misinformed.  Without 
making  any  special  inquiries,  twenty-five  persons  are 
known  to  th©  writer  who  have  left  the  services  in  their 
own  churches  and  gone  to  the  Cooper  Union  meesiog;  I 
some  of  them  have  practically  renounced  their  church  I 
raembershtp  since  this  meeting  was  opened,  and  the  I 
money  formerly  cootribu’ed  to  church  work  and  the  I 
time  formerly  set  aside  for  church  services,  Christian  I 
Eodeavor  meetings,  prayer-meetings  and  the  Sunday- 
school  hour  is  now  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Army,  i 
A  few  of  the  number  have  returned  to  their  church  | 
homes  after  an  absence  of  a  year  or  more. 

(c)  But  this  is  not  ail.  A  large  number  of  people  I 
divide  their  sympathy,  their  time  and  their  money  I 
between  tbe  Church  and  the  Army  ;  nominally  they  are  | 
Church  people,  pracSioaliy  they  have  “  a  heart  and  i 
heart.”  They  are  known  as  Auxiliary  members,-  which  I 
means  that  they  sympathize  with  the  social  and  reli- 1 
gious  work  which  tbe  Army  is  doing,  placing  it  on  a| 
level,  if  not  above  similar  work  don©  by  the  Church. 


The  paftor  or  the  mipsionary.  who  is  not  a  m^^feporH 

tuDate  beggar,  stands  lUtle  chance  in  presenting  the  I 
causes  represented  by  the  boards  of  the  Church,  in  com- 1 
parison  with  the  captain  or  the  lieutenant,  with  herl 
impassioned  plea  for  money  to  pay  a  tyrannical  land-1 

llord,  waring  a  dispossess  warrant  over  her  bead,  or  the  I 

iBtera  collector  with  one  hand  upon  the  gas  meter  ready  [ 
Ito  plunge  the  room  into  utter  darkness.  The  extrava- 1 
Igant  statement  made  and  the  stirring  pictures  presented  | 
Iraakea  sad  travesty  of  what  should  be  an  act  of  wor-  I 
[ship. 

The  great  building  in  Fourteenth  Street  was  not  con- 
[tributed  by  the  people  who  “live  in  one  room,”  or  in  I 
'  one  room  and  bedroom,”  to  quote  again  from  General 
I  B)otb’s  historical  address  in  Carnegie  Hail.  It  was  not  I 
the  free-will  offering  from  men  and  women  raised  from  I 
the  slums  and  occupying  to-day  positions  of  great  re-  I 
sponsibility,  but,  according  to  the  published  figures,  it  [ 
waschiefi/the  gift  of  men  and  women  prominent  in  I 
'  the  several  Christian  churches  of  this  city,  who  believed  f 
that  they  were  aiding  an  institution  which  was  doing  a 
!  kindred  work  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  if,  indeed,  it  | 
was  not  doing  a  work  which  the  Church  could  not  do. 

2.  While  the  Salvation  Army  is  a  rival  to  the  Church, 

!  it  is  the  belief  of  many  persons,  who  have  givqp  its  sys¬ 
tem  careful  study,  that  it  offers  a  poor  substitute  for 
j  church  privileges.  The  pastor  of  a  leading  church  in  I 
this  city  was  invited  to  speak  at  a  parlor  conference! 

I  where  the  work  of  the  Army  was  to  be  considered.  Be-l 
I  fore  he  accepted  the  invitation  he  wrote  to  the  promi-i 
Inent  official  who  invited  him,  asking  the  attitude  of  thel 
lArmy  on  these  points  :  (1)  The  sacraments  of  baptism! 
land  the  Lord’s  Supper;  (2)  the  Ministry  of  the  Word,! 
land  (3)  the  relation  of  the  members  of  the  Army  to  in-l 
Idividual  churches.  The  reply  was  diplomatically  worded,! 
land  was  in  substance  :  (1)  We  do  not  observe  the  sacra- 1 
Iments  mentioned,  but  we  have  what  we  consider  a  sub-f 
Istitute  for  them  ;  (2)  we  have  no  ordained  ministry,  but! 
Iwe  have  what  we  consider  a  substitute  for  that;  (3)  wel 
Ido  not  say  that  the  soldiers  shall  leave  the  churches, f 
■with  which  they  have  been  connected,  but  we  place  upon! 
leach  soldier  so  much  work  that  he  has  no  time  to  attendl 
Ito  the  duties  of  church  membership.  The  pastor  did  notl 
Ispeak  at  the  conference.  In  regard  to  the  third  reply,  iti 
lehould  be  added  that  the  position  of  the  Army,  accord-F 
ling  to  the  statement  of  the  representative  of  Generali 
iBjoih  in  London,  made  to  the  writer  last  October,  is  that! 
Ian  oflBcer  can  no  more  belong  to  the  Army  and  to  a  I 
ICburca  than  a  minister  can  belong  to  two  denomina-  f 
Itions.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  command  of  thel 
ISavior  to  bis  disciples  to  baptize  all  nations  in  the  name  I 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  delib- 
srately  set  aside  and  another  service  substituted,  and  I 
Ithat  the  command  to  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  ap- 
Iparenily  disregarded,  the  statement  that  the  Army  is  a 
Irivat  of  the  Church  will  hardly  be  questioned, 

An  officer  of  the  Army,  successful  in  directing  its  I 
[campaigns  here  and  elsewhere,  was  ordered  to  another  I 
I  field.  Unwilling  to  go,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  I 
sought  admission  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  Al 
member  of  the  examining  committee  said  that  he  should  I 
be  ashamed  of  a  child  in  his  Sunday-school,  twelve  f 
years  old,  who  could  not  pass  a  better  examination  in  I 
Church  history  and  in  theology  than  this  brilliant  officer  1 
did.  One  does  not  need  to  listen  many  times  to  the  ex-  I 
position  of  Scripture  in  the  meetings  of  the  Army  to  I 
understand  the  reason  for  this  statement.  [ 

3.  If  it  were  true  that  theArmy  was  theally, and  notthe  I 

rival  of  the  Church,  a  severe  indictment  would  lie  against  I 
the  latter.  The  statement  is  made  repeatedly  that  there  | 
is  a  class  of  pejple  whom  the  Church  cannot  reach. 

When  Christian  people  support  the  Army,  financially  or  I 
morally,  do  they  not  say  in  effect.  This  statement  is  I 
true ;  therefore,  we  will  give  our  men  and  our  women  I 
and  our  money  to  an  organization  thatowes  no  allegiance  I 
power  sav^hewill  of  one  man,  an  organization 


I  solutely  essential  by  nearly  every  branch  of  the  Chris- 
I  tian  Church,  whatever  its  name  or  doctrinal  distinction, 

I  and  we  will  let  this  organization  win  them  not  to  the 
I  Bride  of  Christ,  which  he  loved  and  for  which  he  died, 

I  but  to  a  Society  outside  of  the  Church  ?  Is  this  not  the 
I  practical  admission,  wholly  without  warrant,  that  the 
I  Church  in  America  can  reach  the  rich  and  well-to-do, 

I  but  that  it  cannot  reach  those  in  the  lower  order  of 
Isociety  ?  Is  this  the  spirit  of  theGalilean  Carpenter,  who 
|cbose  bis  followers  in  the  main  from  the  wage-earners  of  | 
|hi8  day  ? 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  Army  reaches  a  great  ' 
nany  people — if  attendance  at  meetings  be  the  criterion 
—and  it  is  true  that  many  people  profess  conversion  at  ' 
!their  meetings ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a 
Itable  showing  the  relative  number  of  professed  conver- 
Isions,  the  number  of  different  individuals  professing 
I  conversion,  and  a  column  showing  how  many  of  these 
I  converts  have  been  church  members  for  years.  In  the 
I  eyes  of  the  public,  crowds  mean  success,  whatever  the 
I  motive  that  draws  them  and  whatever  the  result  of  their 
I  gathering ;  but  there  are  other  testa  besides  numbers. 

4.  All  that  has  been  said  about  the  Salvation  Army  as 
Ian  institulion,  applies  equally  to  the  new  movement 
!headed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  who  practi- 
Ically  say  now  that  they  are  to  leave  “  the  gutter,”  as 
■  General  Booth  charged  that  they  bad  done  two  years 
I  ago,  and  are  to  work  in  the  churches  and  among  the 
I  middle  classes,  as  they  have  been  doing  for  many  years, 
|iho  not  openly,  as  they  propose  to  do  now. 

It  is  generally  a4mitted  that  the  success  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  in  this  country  has  been  diue,  not  so  much  to  I 
what  it  has  given  the  people,  and  not  even  to  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  principles,  but  that  men  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  I 
pew,  and  women  of  wealth  and  social  standing  in  the  I 
churches  have  been  charmed  by  the  winning  manner  of  I 
Mrs.  Booth,  and  have  been  moved  to  pity  by  her  stirring  | 
appeals  for  the  thousands  outside  the  churches.  This 
plea  they  have  considered  a  call  from  Macedonia.  So  it 
has  been ;  but  instead  of  putting  flesh  and  blood  and 
money  into  the  churches  and  chapels  and  miesions  in 
Macedonia,  the  true  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
not  a  few  of  which  are  living  at  “  a  poor,  dying  rate,” 
they  have  given  their  checks  and  their  children  and 
themselves,  not  to  reach  the  Macedonians,  but  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  deplete  the  very  agencies  among  the  people 
which  have  been  criticised  for  not  doing  more  evangel¬ 
istic  work. 

6.  The  duty  of  the  hour,  Let  the  same  amount  of  | 
money  come  from  Christian  pockets,  the  same  splendid 
'  buildings  be  given  and  the  same  number  of  workers  be 
thrown  into  the  churches  among  the  people ;  let  them  ; 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  Church  ;  let  the  services  be 
modified  where  necessary  so  that  the  musical  tastes  of 
the  people  may  be  gratified ;  let  club  work  be  introduced, 
let  the  social  life  of  the  people  be  developed — in  a  word, 

I  let  the  weaker  churches  in  the  district  below  Fourteenth 
I  Street,  and  those  along  the  river  fronts,  east  and  west  as 
far  north  as  the  Harlem,  receive  that  backing,  moral 
and  financial  and  personal,  which  is  now  given  by 
phurch  people  to  the  movements  or  movements  known 
by  the  name  of  one  individual  or  by  two  of  the  same 
family,  and  it  is  the  belief,  founded  upon  sixteen  years 
of  study  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  its  methods  in  this 
(pity,  that  more  will  be  done  for  the  spiritual  uplifting  of 
nhe  people  than  is  now  done  by  those  whose  chief  attrac¬ 
tions  are  noise  and  color. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  had  a  mission  to  this  city  in 
leaching  the  Church  its  duty  to  the  working  people. 

9  not  this  lesson  been  sufficiently  learned  ?  If  it  has, 
Jvhy  cannot  the  splendid  devotion,  the  munificent  gifts, 

Ihe  inspiring  sympathy  which  it  has  received  from  mem-  I 
pers  of  the  Church  be  transferred  to  the  children  of  the  I 
lovenant  laboring  for  tbe  salvation  and  the  moral  devei-  I 
|pmenc  of  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  un-  I 
arned,  native  and  foreign  born,  for  whom  the  Master  I 


^^J^alvation  Army  has  made  a  valuable 
■eonlribution  to  roreign  Missions.  In  support 
Kr  tills  assertion  Professor  C.  A.  Briggs  con- 
Itinues  in  the  North  Amerimn  Rctiiw :  The  effort  | 

I  to  extend  Christianity  among  the  ethnic  re- 
I  Lions  by  modern  foreign  missionary  societies 
I  has  been  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
I  the  sectarian  and  denominational  peculiarities  of  | 
r^odern  Christianity,  and  with  the  social  and 

“  some measurethe political  theories  of  Western 

p'-™-  n"d"curr:“  — :idtu«ed 

SwUh  the  people  to  bring  them  to  Chnst 
It  knows  no  distinction  of  race  or  color,  but  | 
becomes  all  tilings  to  all  men, 

^^heSalvation  Army  continues  to  extend  its  opera- 
f  'ns  The?  are  preparing  to  enter  Iceland,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  arst  corps  is  to  be  a  Mr.  Davidson,  a  native 
Trreland  who  has  been  attending  the  Training  Home  at 
Winnepeg'  in  Canada.  In  Melbourne.  Australia,  they  have 
secured  an  immense  property  as  headquarters  for  their 
Lrk  in  that  country.  In  Madrid,  also,  a  commodious 
Lilding  has  been  taken,  which  is  open  dally  as  a  place  of 
rest  and  warmth.  The  commissioner  proposes  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  time  when  people  come  in  for  shelter  to 
preach  the  Goepel- 

Southwestorg^s^. 

A  fjosh  causa  of  jealousy  arisen  be*  I 
ItvccQ  Russia  and  England  out  of  the  re-  [ 

Tportied  intention  of  the  British  Government  I 
(to  have  a  railway  built  from  Egypt  across  I 
Arabia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  project  is  I 
klao  viewed  with  disfavor  at  Constantinople,  f 
Bwhero  everything  that  would  tend  to  -weak- 1 
len  the  influeuce  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  I 
lover  the  Arabs  in  favor  of  Egypt  is  regarded  | 

Iwith  alarm.  The  connection  between  the  | 

ISultau  and  the  Arabs  is  a  purely  senti- 
Imenfral  one,  depending  entirely  on  his  | 
lleuuro  of  the  Khalifate,  ■which,  in  its  turn,  [ 

■depends  on  his  pow'er  to  keep  open  the  roads  1 
Ito  Mecca  for  the  annual  pilgrimages. 

There  is  also  a  political  side  to  the  I 

■  project.  It  is  a  flank  movement  against  I 

■  the  objection  which  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ImeiiL  at  the  instigation  of  Germany  has  I 

■  always  raised  to  the  English  demands  for  a  I 

■  concession  to  build  a  railway  from  the  I 
1  {Syrian  coast  down  the  valley  of  the  [ 
lEnplirates  to  Bagdad,  thence  to  the  head  of  | 

■  the  Persian  Gulf  and  through  southern  j 

lit  would  join  the  Indian  railway  system. F 
iTbc  new  project  places  the  starting  point  ofl 
Ithe  line  out  of  territory  in  Turkish  occupa-F 

■  tioD,  and  carries  the  road  itself  throxigbl 
■districts  yielding  but  a  shadowy  allegianoel 
I  to  Constantinople,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with! 

I  the  terminus  und.cr  the  guns  of  a  Brltishl 

■  squadron.  From  there  to  Karachi  the  linei 

■  would  follow  the  coast  line  of  Persia  and| 

■  Beluchistan,  which  would  greatly  facill-| 

■  tate  its  construction,  as  It  could  be  started! 

■  at  many  points  simultaneously. 

That  Russia  should 'regard  the  proposed  | 

■  railway  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  is  I 

■  natural,  seeing  that  she  herself  Is  lookingl 

■  forward  to  finding  an  outlet  for  her  Central  I 

■  A.slan  trade  at  some  point  on  the  Persiaul 
I  Gulf  or  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  this  pro- r 
I  ject  is  part  of  the  English  policy  of  heading! 

I  her  ofl  wherever  she  tries  to  reach  the  sea.  I 
Iwhatwill  add  to  the  Russian  feeling  in| 

■  the  matter  is  that  some  years  ago,  when  I 
J  the  Russian  Government  proposed  to  that  of  I 

■  England  that  the  two  should  carry  the  con-1 
I  sti'uction  of  their  Asiatic  and  Indian  rail-l 

■  ways  to  a  meeting  point  on  the  Afghani 

■  frontier,  the  British  Government  coldly  de-  T 
I  dined  to  entertain  the  proposal.  From  a  I 
I  military  pointot  view  the  projected  railway  | 


^ould  b^^rea^dvantag^^^ngBnen? 

an  emergency,  such  as  a  temporary  stop- 
,  page  of  the  Suez  Canal;  and  It  would  avoid 
j  the  long  and  tedious  journey  down  the  Red 
I  Sea  for  passengers  and  troops.  The  politi- 
I  cal  utility  of  it  would  be  even  greater;  so 
I  that  Its  accomplishment  is  not  likely  to  be 
I  long  delayed,  unless  the  opposition  to  It  on 
I  the  part  of  Turkey  and  other  powers  makes 
I  it  expedient  to  let  it  remain  in  abeyance 
for  a  time.  But  the  fact  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  road  is  in  contemplation  will 
rouse  Russia  to  greater  activity  in  Persia 
and  Central  Asia. 

An  incident  that  recently  occurred  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  drew  the  attention 
I  of  other  powers  and  of  Turkey  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  England  in  that  little-beard-of 
region,  may  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  railway  project.  In  1896theKatar 
peninsula,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  was  declared  by  the  British 
Resident  at  Bushire,  in  Persia,  to  be  a 
British  protectorate.  As  it  forms  part  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  the  Sultan,  supported 
by  other  powers,  protested  against  this  act, 
and  in  1897  the  declaration  was  repudi¬ 
ated.  It  is  in  this  part  of  Asia  that  the 
I  chronic  antagonism  between  Russia  and 
England  is  most  likely  to  come  to  a  head  ; 
land  every  step  taken  by  the  latter  to  bar 
(Russia  from  access  to  the  sea  will  burr; 
(on  the  inevitable  conflict, 

■  »  Kussia  aiul  England  In  Asia. 

tioaty  sal^Hnihav^  been  made  be- 
Itwoeii  Russia  and  Uio  Ameer  of  Afghun- 
aud  the  nuuored  serious  illness  | 
|ui  the  latter  with  !.ho  possible  aompli- 
Icfitions  regarding  the  succession,  are! 
lomlnous  of  coming  trouble  for  the  bulTerj 
Isiate  between  Russia  and  England.  Judg- 
from  the  terms  of  the  proclaraationsj 

■  issued  by  the  Ameer  to  the -Afghan  peoplol 
Itho-  tivaty  i-S  of  a  defensive  character  nndl 

■  connected  with  the  extension  into  Afghan-f 
listaii  of  the  new  railway  from  Merv  tol 
lliiishk  on  the  frontier,  about  nlnety-fivej 

■  miles  from  Herat.  The  extension  will  prob-^ 
lably  be  to  Herat  in  the  lirst  instance,  froml 

■  where  the  contiuuat’ou  of  tlie  lino  toward! 
iKandahar  on  the  one  side,  and  Into  eastei-n| 
|persia  on  the  other,  is  a  matter  of  time. 

TliO  acknowledged  heir  apparent  isj 
ilAsni'i.LAH  Kh.^x.  Ihe  Ameer’s  second  sou. 
it  is  reported  that  a  fa.’t'on  is  forming! 
liii  favor  of  the  succession  of  Um.kii  J.an,  thej 
lyo'iugest  son,  whose  mother  is  of  higheri 
Irank  than  llio  mother  of  his  three  half! 
|bii>thors.  Should  a  dispute  arise  overthel 
ersmon,  it  will  bo  found  pn>l)ably  that! 
Jtl’'’ rival  CRUdidatCB  nro  backed  by  lUissial 
land  England,  and  that  no  raalterwhich  sue-r 
Ic.'iids,  the  conllict  will  hav<i  bce'n  fatal  tol 
Ithe  independence  of  the  country,  even  ifl 
liL  does  not  lead  to  its  early  partition.! 
iMcantimc.  ns  if  in  anticipation  of  somel 
I  such  eventuality,  botlithe  Russian  andBrit-l 
lish  governments  are  perfecting  their  com-| 
1  municcti<ms  to  the  .Afghan  frontier,  and  in-| 

Icrensin.vTtheirgarrisonsin proximity  to  it.  I 

On  the  Busshtu  Bidetno  Morv-Kushk  Rail-| 

way^mcM  t  was  expected  would  take  near-i 

ly  three  years  in  construction,  hasbeencom-r 
pletecl  in  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  time! 
at  n  cost  of  about  $6,500,000,  rolling  stockr 
included.  Tlic  navigation  works  on  thel 
Amu-Bariu  liavo  also  been  actively  carrieill 
on  during  the  post  year,  while  the  Russianl 
in il itary  po.sts  eastward  from  Khoja  Salehl 
have  been  reinforced  and  new  ones  estab-r 
lished  overlooking  the  Briti.sh  Indian  nndl 
Chinese  boundaries.  A  substantial  addition| 
has  been  made  likewise  to  the  effective  forcol 
of  the  Russian  army  in  Central  .Asia,  whilel 
tiie  railway  from  Sniunr<‘an<l  to  Tnshkond.f 


with  a  braucii  to  .An<iijiun!^UMUivc^^^ 
Kashgar,  is  appro.iidiitig  rcnipletiou. 

ilie  British  lavparntlons  un*  peihnps 
nuiro  complete  than  1  hose  of  Iho  Russians, 
but  they  have  the  (li.snilvantnge  uf  being 
viewed  with  less  favor  by  the  .tmeernud 
the  Afghan  people. 

In  the  event  of  a  civil  w.ti-  over  the  sue 
ees-siou  both  Russian  and  JhitlsU  ai-mh‘s 
might  enter  tlie  couutry  iiy  invitation 
of  the  opposing  factions,  hi  which  ease 
there  could  be  but  one  result  so  far 
a.s  Afghanistan  is  cnncen.od.  Then,  again, 
the  British  Govornment  may  see  tit  to 
call  on  the  Amcor  to  abrogate  the  rc- 
piu-teil  treaty  and  mnke  his  refusal  to  do 
eoacuaa.s  6ffh',  in  which  case  Russia  could 
hardly  avoid  coining  to  his  assistance, 
which  could  not  bo  done  without  precipitate 
ing  the  long  talked  of  oonlllct  for  the  su¬ 
premacy  in  Asia.  Or  the  Ameer  might,  in 
obedience  to  England,  abrogate  the  treaty 
which  would  give  Russia  a  cause  of  offence, 
to  he  utilized  whenever  the  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

In  whatever  way  it  is  viewed  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  an  intei-esting  one,  on  account  of 
tlie  issues  dependent  on  it. 


Miss  Sorabji’s  Address. 

^  To  the  Editor  of  The  Neto  York  Times: 

In  your  issue  of  April  8  you  referj 
II  to  an  address  given  by  me  at  thq 
annual  meetli^g  of  the  Church  CluM 
I  for  Women  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.l 
I  Samuel  Seabury  as  defending  thel 
I  course  pursued  by  Mahatma  Gandhil 

■  in  India.  So  far  from  defending  thel 

■  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Gandhi  and! 

■  his  revolutionary  party,  the  entire  I 

■  address  was  devoted  to  presenting  tol 

■  my  audience  the  facts  which  proved! 
■the  disastrous  results  to  our  country  ■ 
■of  the  propaganda  and  terrorism  rar-F 
Iried  on  with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.^ 
iGandhi  and  under  the  protection  of| 

■  his  name  and  of  his  slogans  of  peace  I 
|and  pacifism. 

CORNELIA  SORABJL 
New  York. 


British  Froy iei-Activity. 

In  a  late  number  ofTTo  ^Tmes  of  Jndin, 
published  at  Bombay,  there  appears  u  re¬ 
markable  article  on  “the  limits  of  the 
frontier  activity"  of  the  British  adminis¬ 
tration  of  India.  Speaking  of  a  passage  in 
a  recent  speecli  of  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  which  he 
urged  an  exact  and  authoritative  deflnition 
of  those  limits,  the  Timfs  of  India  depre¬ 
cates  anything  of  the  kind.  It  points  out 
that  even  if  desirable  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  of  attainment,  and  discloses  the 
inner  mind  of  the  “  forward"  party  when  it 
says:  "It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
veal  frontier  of  the  Indian  empire  is  not 
the  scene  of  the  recent  conflicts  with  the 
Afridi  and  Waziri  tribes,  but  that  it 
stretches  virtually  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  along  the  southern  borders  of  Afghan- 
n  and  Thibet  to  BurmahandYun-nan.” 

Tbi.s  means  that  southern  Persia  is 
now  regarded  as  within  (he  sphere  of 
British  Indian  frontier  activity,  and  that 
a  definite  barrier  is  raised  against  an  out¬ 
let  for  Russian  Central  Asia  trade  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  except  through  territory 
under  British  influence.  It  seems  hardly 
likely  that  a  powerful  and  growing  people 
like  the  Russions  will  long  consent  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  restrictions  to  their  expansion 
to  the  sea  as  this  would  imply.  The  fact 
that  an  energetic  soldier  like  Gen.  Grode- 
KOFF  has  been  appointed  Governoi“-General 
of  the  Trans-Caspian  provinces  and  Turk¬ 
estan,  with  instructions  to  uphold  Russian 
interests  along  their  southern  frontier, 
leads  to  the  probability  that  the  forward 
policy  on  the  side  of  India  will  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  one  from  the  Russian  side, 
and  that  a  period  of  aggression  is  about  to 
begin.  In  such  case  the  extinction  of  the 
independence  of  Persia  and  the  semi-inde¬ 
pendence  of  Afghanistan  is  within  meas¬ 
urable  distance. 

The  article  of  the  Times  of  India  rends 
very  like  a  challenge  to  Russia  to  act.  She 
may  not  act  immediately,  but  she  is 
engaged  in  perfecting  the  rail  and  river 
communications  along  her  Persian  and 
Afghan  frontiers  so  as  to  enable  her  troops 
to  be  concentrated  at  any  point  required. 
Such  progress  has  been  made  that  the 
London  Morning  Post  has  been  discussing 
the  possibilities  of  a  Russian  descent  on 
Cbitral  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  an  invasion 
of  India  by  way  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Amu  Darya  and  across  the  Hindu  Kush. 

A  meeting  of  the  British  and  Russian 
frontiers  in  southwestern  Asia  Is  now 
evidently  only  a  question  of  time. 
Whether  the  ultimate  boundary  runs 
from  west  to  east,  excluding  Russia 
from  the  sea,  or  from  north  to  south,  cut¬ 
ting  off  British  India  from  expansion 
tlirough  Persia  toward  Asiatic  Turkey, 

will  hardly  be  settled  except  by  force.l 
The  exclusion  of  Russia  from  access  to  the! 
Indian  Ocean  would  make  her  centrall 
Asiatic  territory  a  British  hinterland  foi^ 
commercial  purposes,  a  situation  she 
not  likely  to  accept. 


F?  'f-. 
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INDIAN  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

The  Allahabad  Local  League  of  the  Indian 
Christian  Association  of  the  United  Provinces 
has  had  its  attention  drawn  to  certain  cor¬ 
respondence  that  has  appeared  in  certain 
newspapers  in  regard  to  the  closing  down  of 
missionary  work  in  Lucknow  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  sale  of  mission  properties  and  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  funds  thereof  to  purposes  other  than 
those  for  which  the  properties  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  acquired,  in  many  cases  on  nominal 
terms. 

The  Local  League  does  not  possess  the  full 
facts  of  the  cases  that  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  correspondence  mentioned  above  and  there¬ 
fore  refrains  from  passing  criticism  in  regard 
to  the  transactions,  although  it  does  convey  its 
sincere  sympathies  to  the  local  churches  and 
bodies  that  have  been  affected  by  them.  The 
correspondence  has  brought  out  certain  ques¬ 
tions  of  principle  and  policy  regarding  which 
the  Local  League  considers  itself  justified  in 
giving  expression  to  its  views,  which  it  believes 
are  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  Indian 
Christians,  irrespective  of  their  denominations. 

The  Local  League  is  greatly  concerned  to 
hear  of  the  difficulties  which  more  than  one 
foreign  missionary  society  is  passing  through 
in  these  days  of  financial  depression  and  it  ex¬ 
tends  its  sincerest  sympathies  to  them.  Closely 
associated  as  its  members  are  with  various  so¬ 
cieties  they  unitedly  and  earnestly  pray  to  God 
that  He  may  shorten  the  days  of  the  world’s 
sorrow  and  may  speedily  re-establish  an  era  of 
peace  and  good-will  among  nations  so  that  the 
world’s  progress  may  not  be  impeded.  The 
Local  League  deeply  regrets  its  inability  to  ren¬ 
der  the  full  amount  of  help  that  foreign  socie¬ 
ties  need  at  this  time  to  keep  their  various  de- 
par^ents  of  work  going.  It  is,  however,  con¬ 
strained  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  it 
would  have  been  an  act  of  greater  wisdom  and 
foresight  if  missionary  bodies  while  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  work  of  extending  their  operations 
with  such  vigour  as  is  evident  had  also  given 
adequate  attention  to  its  consolidation  and  spe¬ 
cially  to  the  establishing  of  the  newly-gathered 
adherents  on  a  firm  footing  so  as  to  produce  a 
strong  and  self-reliant  community  able  to  be- 
corne  a  living,  self-supporting  and  self-propa- 
gacing  Church.  If  this  had  been  done,  the 
League  has  no  doubt,  they  would  have  found 
them  sufficiently  strong  to-day  to  take  over,  if 
not  the  whole,  at  least  some  part  of  the  work 
which  foreign  societies  are  now  compelled  to 
close  down.  Even  now  the  League  believes 
that  the  ‘younger’  Churches  will  be  found  able 
to  take  on  more  responsibilities  than  the  parent 
societies  representing  the  ‘older’  churches  have 
any  idea  of,  if  only  they  will  repose  sufficient 
confidence  in  them  and  associate  them  with 
themselves  in  carrying  on  evangelistic  work  on 
a  basis  of  co-partnership.  One  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  success  must  be  to  transfer  along 
with  the  responsibilities  attached  to  them  such 
assets  as  were  acquired  for  the  support  of  the 
work.  The  Local  League  feels  that  it  must  lodge 
its  strong  protest  against  the  sale  of  properties 


which  are  in  the  nature  of  trusts  or  which  were  I 

granted  for  the  support  of  particular  pieces  of  I 
work  and  the  diverting  of  such  funds  to  pur-  [ 
poses  different  from  the  original  object.  It 
would  ask  the  societies  to  remember  that  in 
many  cases  during  the  pre-Mutiny  and  pcst- 
Mutiny  periods  many  properties  were  granted 
to  them  by  the  Government  of  those  days  either 
free  or  at  nominal  prices  for  carrying  on  work 
in  which  they  were  interested  and  also  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  India.  Besides  proper-  I 
ties  considerable  sums  of  money  were  donated  | 
by  pious  European  officials  and  merchants  for 
evangelistic  and  educational  work.  The  Local 
League  feels  confident  that  these  facts  cannot 
be  denied.  It  knows  of  a  case  where  a  big 
piece  of  property  was  given  to  a  missionary  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  sum  of  one  anna.  The  question, 
then,  arises,  is  any  such  society  justified  in  I 


deriving  commercial  profit  by  putting  them  ^ 

I  the  market.  Whatever  may  be  the  legal  as¬ 

pect  ot  ^e  case,  the  Local  League  is  quite  sure 
I  that  such  action  is  morally  indefensible.  A 
I  missionary  society  is  not  a  commercial  concern. 

The  Local  League  is  glad  to  observe  with 
I  great  thankfulness  that  certain  societies  have 
I  already  moved  in  the  direction  of  transferring 
I  more  responsibilities  and  have  with  them  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Indian  Church  the  assets  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  sarnie,  but  unfortunately  the  number 
of  such  societies  is  very  small.  It  strongly  urges 
I  the  early  adoption  of  the  policy  adumbrated 
I  above  everywhere  and,  in  every  case  before  de- 
I  ciding  upon  withdrawals  from  or  closing  down 
I  of  any  piece  of  work.  There  is,  however, 

I  nothing  to  prevent  the  parent  societies  from 
I  laying  down  such  safe-guards  as  would  pre- 
Ivent  any  abuse  of  the  trust. 


A.  Dharam  Dose, 


Secretary, 


I  The  followim?  letter  iri 


[ChIK''7S:r  Tf  d  KaJLa™- 

Followers  of  iTZl  Z  Mr  r  Li 

mMmmF 


a  subiec  in  Zrl  ^  ^  dissiission  o 

expreS  and  tl?  ^iew  an 

sWered  ^re  ooo 

most  if  « 

took  niro”a?'fte  *1"?  discussion  of  this  ku 
Hills  OT  Suldlt  fhe^efTIl 

of  oennle^  m  Order  to  find  out  the  viewsi 

&  of  arriving  at  concto  o"‘ 

yield  ‘findings’  of  a^nv'^al  would 

claims  of  Tefu.  Ch  for  m  that  case  the 

would  bliettled  SeTor 

council,  consistinfi'  of  thi”  ®  “^oi^memcal 

IffnlM^-n  M  f'ld  older  men 


I riinttuS)  Motiamadens,  cHristianSjSlkhs,  Parsecs 
I  students,  merchants,  office-clerks,  etc, — who  assemble 
I  at  these  groups. 

One  of  the  so-called  ‘findings’  of  the 


_ _  _ o-  -  -  -  group  atl 

Red  Hills  was  an  emphatic  statement  that  trone  could  I 
be  a  Christian  without  baptism.  1  am  inclined  tol 
agree  with  this  statement  that  none  could  be  a  Chris-1 
tian  (tile  noun,  meaning  a  communal  Christian)  al 
member  of  the  Indian  Christian  community  in  India,! 
an  Indian  Christian  without  baptism.  But  I  hesitate! 
when  1  remember  that  Quakers  have  no  baptism, I 
that  the  Salvation  Army  has  no  baptismal  rite.  Ifl 
this  dictum  is  correct  the  poor  Quakers  and  thel 
'poor  Salvationists  would  be  left  out  of  the  Church! 
[in  the  cold,  weeping  and  gnashing  their  teeth.  But! 
I  am  glad  the  statement  does  not  say  that  no  onol 
could  be  a  Christian  man  or  woman  (Christian  being! 
used  as  an  adjective  signifying  the  moral  and! 
spiritual  qualities  associated  with  Christ)  r. «. 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  without  baptism.  There  is  hope  I 
then  for  the  Quakers,  Salvationists,  and  the  poor! 
Hindus  who  believe  in  Jesus  and  endeavour  to  follow! 
Him  in  their  lives.  ....  I 

Speaking  of  Hindus,  with  whom  me  m  India  are  I 
.chiefly  concerned,— this  dictum  means;  that  no| 

[Hindu  hM  a  right  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  endeavour 
to  live  up  to  His  principles  and  enter  into  His  pur- 
es,  and  co-operate  with  fellow  believers  in  working 
His  purpposes,  in  trying  to  bring  in  His  Kingdom 
ong  man,— without  being  baptised  and  getting  the 
aiiotron  and  approval  of  Christians  like  the  friends 
rith  whom  I  enjoyed  one  fine’  week-end  on  the  I 
of  the  Red  Hills  Tank. 


Your  note  says  that  the  group  was  emphatic  ort  I 
his  point.  The  emphasis,  if  I  remember  aright,  was  I 
•tried  so  far  as  to  say,  and  not  merely  to  suggest,  | 
at  no  Hindu  could  honestly  believe  in  Christ  and 
■oe  unbaptised  :  and  that  a  Hindu_  who  believes  in  | 
I Christ  and  remains  unbaptised  is  either  a  hypo- 
Icrtits  or  a  coward,  "Viewing  the  question  without 
I  any  personal  reference  or  application,  it  is  very 
I  important  that  such  a  statement  should  be  frankly 
I  examined  and  either  confirmed  and  affirmed  or 
I  repudiated  and  condemned.  Apart  from  the  apostolie 
I  and  papal  authority  implied  in  the  statement—  ■ 

I  either  to  bind  or  unloose — it  is  not  calculated  to 
I  advance  the  cause  of  Ch  rist  in  India.  ISf  e  of  the 
I  Fellowship  of  the  Followers  of  Jesus,  standing  as  we 
I  do  between  Hindus  and  Christians,  have  a  stiff  fight 
1  to  maintain  against  the  Hindus  who  honestly  believe 
I  and  more  or  less  openly  say  that  every  Hindu  who 
I  loins  the  Christian  Church  does  so  from  selfish  and  I 
rsortiid  motives,  and  no  Hindu  does  so  from  honest 
Iconviotion.  I  do  not  oare  to  paraphrase  m  detail  all 
I  that  is  sought  to  be  conveyed  by  such  a  statement. 

Between  these  two  positions,  in  point  of  fairness 
and  charity,  there  is  very  little  to  choose.  But  as  I 
members  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Followers  of  Jesus  I 
I  whose  aim  is  to  get  persons  m  _  India  to  endeavour,  I 

1  whatever  their  communal  affiliations  may  be,  to  live  I 

1  up  to  the  standards,  principles,  and  ideals  of  Jeaua,  [ 
I  and  seek  to  understand  His  personality,  we  find  that  I 
I  the  respective  positions  of  the  Christians  anti 
Hindus  form  a  great  stumbling  block  m  persuadmgl 
earnest  men  to  be  followers  of  Christ  even  as  His 
own  disciples  were.  I  submit  that  m  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  requires  no  little  courage,  not  to  speak  of  I 

earnestness  and  sincerity,  for  believers  m_  Jesus  to 

steer  their  way  in  obedience  to  their  conscience  and| 
I  the  leadings  of  the  spirit. 


I  The  CentralEducationaindvisoryBoard^^ 

I  After  the  inaugural  oration  of  Sir  Girjal 
iBajpai,  which  is  the  subject  of  our  leading! 
I  article,  a  heavy  curtain  descended  upon  the! 
I  proceedings  of  the  Central  Educational  Advi-I 
I  scry  Board  at  Delhi.  Enterprising  newspaper! 
I  correspondents  communicated  to  their  journals,! 
las  the  result  of  their  attempts  to  peer! 
I  through  the  fog,  that  the  discussions  revealed  I 
I  strong  differences  of  opinion  in  composing  I 
I  which_  Sir  Girja  who  presided  had  to  exercise 
I  all  his  tact,  patience  and  ingenuity.  The 
Press  communique  issued  by  the  Board,  the  | 
I  substance  of  which  is  reprinted  elsewhere, 
fully  confirms  this  surmise.  It  contains  the 
text  of  the  principal  resolution  passed  by  the 
Board  almost  concealed  in  a  lengthy  exegesis 
telling  _  the  reader  what  it  all  means.  The 
resolution  is  a  hotchpotch  of  all  the  suggestions 
resently  made  in  Convocation  and  other  address¬ 
es.  The  University  representatives  strongly 
resented  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 
The  resolution,  therefore,  concerns  itself  chiefly 
with  secondary  education  and  proposes  to 
make  itself  contained,  whatever  that  may  mean 
I  The  fundamental  error  of  this  idea,  is  that 
the  three  principal  stages  ot  education  corres- 
I  pond  to  the  pupil’s  stages  of  mental  growth. 


*h®chiIdnflnd^h^econdary 
Ito  the  period  between  childhood  and  adolescence, 
land  the  higher  to  adolescence  when  the 
■intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  are  verging 
■to  maturity  ;  and  they  cannot  be  kept  distinct 
■because  childhood,  youth  and  manhood  run 
|nto  one  another  and  cannot  be  kept 

another.  The  primaty 
plage  can  not  be  earned  further  than  12  years 

f  which  await  the 

I  housandsof  lads  whose  education,  according 

lrre,f.,°.Ti  ®“g'S'estions,  is  finally  and 

fcchnnl  ^  if  -  there?  The  compulsory 
las  nr,  advanced  in  other  countries 

lllpra  *  relieving  the  Labour  market. 

l‘divpVr.f"  contrary,  we  try  deliberately  to 
la  cpk  *  young  people  from  schools  as  a  part  of 
|a  scheme  to  find  jobs  for  the  jobless. 

,  More  Experts: — In  order  to  carry  out  this 
fantastic  transformation  some  experts  are  to  be 

Lucft;o°T^™?  economic  and 

Educational  conditions  are  the  complete  antitheses 
fn  every  respect  of  those  of  India.  The  English 
Educational  _system_  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
fcmalh  over-industriahsed  country  which,  in  order 

iL  on  vf  a®  of  raw  material  on 

Ihe  one  hand  and  a  market  for  their  products 

’'ilcs  it  or  not,  to  hold  and 
what  hL^he  Empire  in  conditions  of 

K  Bri  ish  e/'’  /  ‘^™cd“economicservitude.’- 
oWeet  the  tu^n- "tain 

the  ordinar,; 


many  sides  by  divergent  forces  and  which  has 
to  face  them  all  at  the  same  time,  while  her 
power  of  resistance  is  weakened  by  economic  and 
political  subjection.  The  English  experts  can  not 
therefore  help  India  to  solve  her  educational  pro¬ 
blem.  But  the  impoitation  of  these  experts 
seems  to  be  the  only  tangible  result  of  the  joint 
Board’s  deliberations.  The  shelves  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Provinces  are 
groaning  under  the  load  of  reports  of  Experts 
on  all  conceivable  subjects  and  the  four  horsemen 
of  the  new  Educational  Apocalypse  will  write 
a  Report  which,  in  due  time,  will  find  a  place  in 
|_this  honourable  and  dusty  region. 

I  I  Belief  in  Jesus  and  Baptism : — Perhaps  thei 
Jgreatest  of  Christian  Missionary  educationists! 
l-rirho  served  in  this  country  was  Dr.  William! 
I  Miller  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with! 
line  Madras  Christian  College,  He  held  that! 
line  diffusion  of  Christian  ideals  was  the  main! 
task  of  Missions  and  proselytisation  was  al 
mistake,  as  it  obstructed  such  diffusion,  0.1 
Kandaswami  Chettiar  was  one  of  his  favourite! 
[  phpils.  Kandaswami  was  greatly  influenced  by! 
'  Dr.  Miller  not  only  in  respect  of  ideas  but  also! 
in  regard  to  outward  manner.  He  has  through-! 
put  been  a  devotee  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  believes! 
tun  the  divinity  of  Jesus.  Probably,  he  also! 
l-believes  that  the  Jesus  incarnation  is  unique  and! 
lhas  had  and  will  have  no  parallel.  In  all  the! 

I  beliefs  which  constitute  a  Christian  he  is  oiie.l 
But  he  has  not  become  a  convert.  He  has  not! 
undergone  baptism.  He  has  remained  a  Hindu! 

■  in  all  outward  things.  He  still  wears  a  dhoti,  a| 
I  long  buttoned-up  coat  and  a  turban.  His  I 
household  arrangements  are  just  those  of  any  I 
other  educated  Hindu.  Recently  at  a  friendly  I 
gathering  of  Christians  near  Madras,  at  which  f 
I  he  was  present,  the  position  of  believing  in  Jesus  I 
but  refraining  from  baptism,  seems  to  have  I 
been  the  topic  of  discussion.  The  majority! 
view^  would  seem  to  have  been  that  thej 
l^osition  was  anomalous  and  belief  in  Jesus] 
(should  go  hand  in  hand  with  baptism  into! 
one  of  the  sects  of  Christianity.  f 

Mr.  Kandaswami  Protests  .—In  his  letter] 

I  which  we  print  in  another  column,  addressed! 
[■to  the  Convenor  of  the  Red  Hills  gathering  j 
[Mr,  G.  Solomon,  Kandaswami  vigorously] 
combats  this  conclusion.  He  points  out  that] 
Quakers  and  Salvationists  do  not  baptise  ] 
land  they  are  certainly  Christians.  Belief) 
m  Jesus  has  no  logical  connection  with! 
I^pbsm.  The  true  test  of  belief  is  behaviour—] 
the  conduct  which  issues  from  it.  Baptism  is] 

-a  superimposed  ceremony.  Many  baptised! 

I^M^li^nSj^^indeed^h^inajori^showlit^ 

[trace  of  Christian  behavior,  whicinhow^hS 
I  baptism  is  something  superficial,  a  form  f 
■  not  a  state  of  mind.  While  we  think! 
Iwitl^Candaswam^hat  it  is  intnUraKU  | 


jbe  baptised  or  submit  to  be  called  a  moral! 
Icoward,  we  also  think  that  it  is  wrong '  to  I 
[judge  Hinduism  by  the  behaviour  of  the  mass  I 
of  Hindus  while  attaching  to  Christianity  an] 
[idealistic,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  meaning  | 
which  few  Christians  understand,  fewer  lessi 
practice.  Speaking  generally,  Christianity,  while  [ 
it  has  produced  exceptionally  fine  types  of  indivi¬ 
dual  men  and  women,  has  been  far  less  effective  I 
[to  influence  the  mass  mind  than  Islam,  Bud-  [ 
[dhism  and  Hinduism.  Individuals  who  believe  [ 
[in  Jesus,  therefore,  may  well  hesitate  to  iden- 
[tify  themselves  communally  with  a  population  I 
[consisting  predominantly,  of  mass  converts.  Few 
[Missionaries  themselves  do  so. 

Hindi!  Maiiasabha  : — ’The  seventeenth  session  | 
[of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  meets  today  in  Poona 
[under  the  presidentship  of  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
[Malaviya.  The  Chairman  of  the  Reception 
[Committee  is  Mr.  N.  C.  Kelkar  who  was  closely 
ssoeiated  with  Mr.  Tilak  in  his  journalistic  and 
_  oliticai  activities  and  has  written  a  veiy  read¬ 
able  biography  of  him.  The  present  session  is 
Important  in  that  even  publicists  who  used 
[to  treat  the  Hindu  Mahasabha  as  beneath  notice  I 
[have  come  to  recognise  that  it  alone  can  deal  | 
[with  certain  problems  which  have  proved  intract- 
[able  to  political  methods.  We  are  glad 
Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  has  agreed  to 
preside  notwithstaiidiog  his  recent  poor  health. 
There  were  some  differences  which,  for  some  time,  I 
[prevented  the  Pandit  from  taking  direct  part  I 
[in  the  Sabha.  They  have  evidently  been 
[got  out  of  the  way.  We  earnestly  trust  that 
[this  session  of  the  Mahasabha  will  put  aside 
[minor  issues  and  concentrate  on  the  essential 
[need  of  Hindu  society,  namely,  vigorous  I 
propaganda  for  the  removal  of  many  popular 
[misconceptions  of  Hindu  religion  and  its 
[promulgation  in  its  purity  and  simplicity  I 
as  set  forth  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita  which  is  [ 
recognised  as  authoritative  by  all  sects.  The  | 
Sabha  would  be  wasting  its  opportunity  if  it  [ 
spent  its  time  in  discussing  the  Communal  [ 
I  Award  or  Dr.  Ambedkar’s  ultimatum.  The  | 
[Nemesis  which  watches  over  human  affairs  has  I 
[overtaken  the  author  of  that  Award,  “I  never 
[have  seen  a  man  so  near  collapse,"  said  the 
driver  of  the  train  in  which  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  travelled  to  London  after  the 
polling  in  his  constituency.  The  Award  will 
remain  on  the  statute  book  but  it  will 
be  deprived  of  its  power  to  do  harm  if 
I  Hindus  cease  to  be  afraid  of  it  and  believe 
rm  themselves.  As  for  Dr.  Ambedkar’s  challenge, 
is  really  a  challenge  to  Hinduism  to  reform 
,  self  and  the  Sabha  can  best  meet  it  by  starting 
■  propaganda  such  as  we  have  suggested.  So  [ 
;  ng  as  this  work  remains  unattempted,  I 
1  scemeal  reforms  are  only  possible  and  they  | 
I? ;  never  certain  or  durable. 


=r= 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Genera! 

I  Assembly  in  Nagpur  the  two  subjects  most 
I  prominently  to  the  fore  wGre  Church  Union  [ 

I  and  the  Evangelistic  Campaign.  Regarding 
I  the  former  we  made  considerable  mention  in 
I  our  last  issue.  We  neglected  to  mention  the 
I  presence  of  the  three  fraternal  delegatee  from 
I  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Presbytery 
I  of  Assam  and  that  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Popley  us 
I  fraternal  delegate  from  the  South  India  Uni- 
I  ted  Church  and  the  unexpected  presence  of 
I  Mr.  K.  T.  Paul  of  the  same  Church.  In-  I 
I  formation  was  also  given  that  several  other  1 
I  bodies  in  North  India  are  more  ready  than! 
I  before  to  cCnaider  union.  The  resolution  I 
I  passed  was  practically  as  follows  i-fEesolved 
I  that  in  view  of  the  universal  readiness  on 
I  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India 
I  for  organic  union  with  other  Christian  bodies  | 
land  in  view  of  the  present  opportunities  in 
I  different  parts  of  India  for  reopening  this 
I  question,  therefore  the  Committee  on  Union 
I  be  instructed  in  connection  with  the  synod 
I  of  Bombay  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
I  Churches  of  the  American  Marathi  Mission, 
lalso  with  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 
■  Presbytery  of  Assam  and,  as  opportunity 
loffers,  with  other  churches,  and  that  the 
I  Committee  be  further  instructed  to  approach 
I  the  South  India  United  Church  as  to  the 
Ipossibiii^  of  forming  a  United  Church  for 
I  all  IndiOThis  motion  was  passed unanirnous- 
I  ly  amid^reat  enthusiasm.  _ 


It 
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THE  UNIVERSITIES  p 
»  COMMISSION.  "T 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  REPORT.  '• 

SIMLA,  2nd  August. 

The  report  of  the  lodiaa  Universities  Commis¬ 
sion  EUE8  to  9S  pages  of  print.  It  begins  with  a  I 
brief  history  of  Universities  in  British  India 
and  then  proceeds  to  make  recommendations  filling  j 
60  pagea,  and  embracing  more  than  sixty  different 
subieetSj  all  fally  argued.  A  summary  of  tbs 
recommendationa  then  follows,  compressed  into 
P  16  pages,  and  the  report  concludes  with 
II  note  of  dissent  by  Mr.  Justice  Banerjee.  Two  | 
short  appendices  give  a  list  of  witnesses  examined  [ 
by  the  Cemmission  and  a  Hat  of  the  Colleges  I 
and  institutions  visitsd. 

The  following  is  a  eoadenaation  of  the  I 
more  important  recommeBdetions ; — (1)  The 

legal  powers  of  the  older  Universities  should 
be  enlarged,  ao  that,  instead  of  being  restricted  I 
■  to  holding  examinations,  all  Universities  should 
1  bo  recognised  as  teaching  bodies.  Teaching 
should  be  left  in  the  main  to  the  Colleges!  i 
but  the  Universities  may  make  better  pro-  I 
vision  for  advanced  courses,  appoint  their  own 
lecturers,  establish  libraries  and  laboratories,  and  | 
see  that  residential  quarte's  are  provided  for  stu¬ 
dents  coming  from  afar.  (2)  Each  University  should 
have  a  definite  geographical  sphere  of  iuflueace. 
The  central  Pfoviaces  and  Central  India  should  be  j 
assigned  to  Allahabad ;  Ceylon  to  Madras.  (S)  No  J 


University  should  be  created  out  il  the  change} 
proposed  in  the  exietiog  Uoiversities  hav* 
been  tested  by  experience.  (This  applies  to  the 
proposals  to  create  ne*^  Universities  at  Bangalore, 
Trichinopoly,  Trivandrum,  Nagpur,  Rangoon,  and 
Aligarh.)  (4).  The  Senate  should  be  reappointed, 
and  should  not  exceed  100  members  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay  and  Madras,  and  should  not  exceed  60  in 
Allahabad  and  Lahore.  Fellows  should  be  assign, 
ed  to  particular  Faculties.  All  existing  rights  to 
elect  Fellows  should  be  conhrmed  by  Statute,  The 
list  of  ex-ojtiyio  Fellows  requires  revision,  and  thelj 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  added  to 
the  list.  Appointments  and  elections  to  the  Senate 
should  be  for  Bve  years,  with  power  to  remove 
those  who  neglect  their  duties.  Existing  Fellows 
not  reappointed  when  the  Senate  is  reconstituted 
should  retain  the  honorary  distinction  of  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  life,  No  Fellowship  should  be  con¬ 
ferred  merely  as  a  compliment,  but  hono¬ 
rary  Fellowships  may  be  so  conferred.  (5) 

There  ehonld  be  no  more  than  five  Faculties 

Arts,  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Engineering. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  establish  a  Faculty  of 
Teaching,  which  may  come  under  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  or  to  establish  a  Faculty  of  Agriculture, 
which  may  come  under  Science.  It  is  undesirable 
to  establish  a  Faculty  of  Oriental  Learning  withon 
English ;  even  candidates  for  Oriental  titles  shonld 
know  English.  It  is  not  necessary  to  establish 
a  Faculty  of  Commerce ;  the  growing  demand  for 
commercial  instruction  can  be  met  otherwise 
Neither  is  it  expedient  to  create  a  Faculty  of  Thoo  - 

m 

(6)  Senates  should  appoint  Boards  of  studies.  (7) 
The  Syndicate  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
and  not  more  than  15  Syndics,  elected  by  thg 
Senate.TThere  should  be  no  ex^o^oio  Syndics 
except  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction* 

^  who  should  be  Vice-Chairman.  The  Syndi- 
cate  should  be  recognised  by  law  as  the  ere" 
cutive authority  of  the  Senate,  and  some  of  its 
powers  should  be  exercised  independently  of  the 
Senate.  (8)  The  Registrarshould  be  a  whole-time 
officer  appointed  by  the  Senato.  (9)  "fNew  affilia¬ 
tion  rules  should  be  framed  for  each  University 
Before  a  College  is  affiliated  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  should  report  why  the  new  institution 
requires  affiliation,  and;  what  are  the  guarantees  for 
its  financial  stability.  No  College  once  admitted 
should  be  allowed  to;fall  below  the  affiliation  stand¬ 
ard.  (10)  Each  College  should  have  a  proper 
governing  body  and  should  not  be  dependent  on 
the  caprice  of  an  individual.  (11)  Students  must 
reside  either  with  their  parents,  or  guarlians,  or 
in  quarters  approved  by  the  University.  (12) 
\ffiliation  should  be  granted  to  Colleges  not  in 
■general  terms  but  with  reference  to  the  subjecte 
,  they  are  qualified  to  teach.  (13)  Fees  should  nob 
be  so  high  as  to  check  the  spread  of  education,  or 
)  low  as  to  tempt  poor  boys  unfit  for  higher 
'  education.  State  Scholarships  would  provide 
openings  for  really  deserving  poor  boys.  The 
.Syndicate  should  prescribe  the  minimum  fees  for 
[affiliated  Colleges;  but  philanthropic  Colleges 
designed  to  bring  higher  education  within  the 
_£«ichof_eveD_thepoorest  classes  may  be  granted 


certain  exemptions.  (U)  No  new  Second  Grad^ 

College  should  be  affiliated.'Such  institutions  if  they  ■^7; 
cannot  rise  to  be  First  Grade  [Colleges  should  re-  "  '  ' 

japee  into  High  Schools.  (16)  The  University 
should  ^recognise  no  school  not  recognised  by  the 


Education  Department,  excepting  well  conducted 
schools  in  adjoining  Native  States . 


This  ends  the  Oommissiou’s  recommendations 
concerning  the  Cjnstitutiou  of  Universities  and 
affiliated  Colleges.  The  next  paragraphs  relate 
toteaching.  (16)  The  me  of  keys  which  present 
skeletons  of  text-books,  prepared  for  easy 
committal  to  memory,  sh)uld  ba  discouraged. 
(17)  No  text-books  in  English  should  be  pres¬ 
cribed,  but  the  text-books  to  be  read  should 
be  so  long  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  all  of 
them  being  committed  to  memory.  Books  o  iticls- 
Ing  literary  works  which  s’^udenta  have  not  read 
should  be  excluded.  Anglo-Saxon  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded;  science  stuleuts  should  be  exempt  from  the 
test  in  Eoglish.  The  E  igUsh  course  for  the  M  A. 
Degree  should  be  combined  with  a  modern  verna¬ 
cular  or  a  classical  language.  (18)  Latin  should  be 
compulsory  for  medicial  sluients.  (19)  Au  Oriental 
Classical  language  should  be  compulsory  for 
the  B.  A.  (20)  Scholarly  knowledge  of  a  Verna¬ 
cular  should  bo  enoour.agod  for  the  M.  A.  The 
Oriental  side  of  the  Punjib  University  should 
be  maintained,  but  English  should  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  as  a  80co.id  languxgo.  The  Oriental 
College  should  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
affiliation.  The  example  set  by  the  Punjab  Uni¬ 
versity  in  establishing  an  Oriental  side  should  not 
be  followed  by  other  Universities  at  present.  (31) 
French  should  not  be  accepted  as  an  alter¬ 
native  for  a  classical  language,  except  for  girls 
(33)  Philosophy  oanuot  be  iucludod  in  the 
Matriculation  classes,  but  should  be  compul¬ 
sory  in  the  Arts  courses.  (33)  Mathematics 
should  be  compulsory  in  the  Matriculation 
and  .Intermediate  courses,  and  optional  in  the 
higher  courses  of  Art  and  Science.  (24)  History 
should  not  be  included  in  the  Intermediate  course, 
but  should  be  optional  for  the  B.  A.  and  M  A. 
courses.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  investi¬ 
gate  iu  a  scientific  manner  the  economic  problems 
of  India.  (25)  Students  should  not  be  required  to 
pass  in  science  before  entering  on  the  University 
course.  Instruction  should  include  practical  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  and  in  examinations  for  the  B.  Sc. 
the  practical  examinations  shmld  be  passed  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  written  examinations,  and  should 
have.a  separate  minimum  of  marks.  The  degree  of 
M.  Sc.  should  require  specialisation  in  one  of  the 
subjects  included  in  the  B.  So.  course.  The  degree 
of  D.  Sc.  should  require  original  research.  (36)  The 
study  of  law  should  be  postponed  until  the  student 
has  finished  with  arts  or  science,  Roman  law 
should  not  be  compulsory.  The  question  of  creat¬ 
ing,  maintaining,  or  improving  a  central  School  of 
Law  should  be  taken  up  immediately  at  each 
University.  (37)  The  system  under  which  the 
teaching  of  Medicine  is  centralised  should  be 
maintained.  The  equipment  of  medical  colleges 
should  be  improved.  A  medical  college  should 
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be  established  io  tbe  United  Pfoyiaces ;  each  ] 

I  University  should  provide  for  a  scientific  course  to 
I  precede  the  medical  course.  A.  diploma  of  Sanitary 
Science  should  be  established  as  soon  as  practic* 
able.  (38)  the  University  should  not  itself  uuder- 
take  instruction  In  Eaglneormg,  but  should  take 
care  to  equalise  the  standards  with  those  of  other 
I  Universities.  Further  provision  is  needed  for  ] 
I  instruction  in  Mining  and  Electrical  Engineering, 

1  All  training  should  ha  thoroughly  practical  (29) 

I  The  Univaraitles  should  encourage  agricultural 
I  studies,  and  should  consider  the  desirability  of 
I  granting  diplomas  for  proficiency  ia  the  thaoretseal 
I  and  scientific  as  apposed  to  the  practical  side.  (30) 

I  Studies^eful  for  commercial  pursuits  should  be 
encouraged.  (81)  The  Umversities  should  promote 
I  the  training  of  all  classes  of  teachers  in  the  theory 
laud  practice  of  teaching,  and  examinations  should 
I  be  held  for  the  grant  of  licensss  to  teachers. 

The  foregoing  para  graphs  dispose  of  the  Com- 
Imisslon’s  recommendations  regarding  teaching.  The 
■following  paragraphs  relate  to  examinations  s — (S3) 
fThe  previous  examination  at  Bombay  University 
I  should  be  abolished ;  the  standard  of  the  Matricu-  j 
llation  examination  should  be  raised  and  Colleges  j 
■should  not  be  permitted  to  matriculate  students 
]  at  their  own  discretion.  A.  candidate  for 
Matriculation  should  be  not  less  than  fifteen 
lyears  old,  and  no  candidate  should  be  allowed 
■to  appear  for  Matriculation  more  than  three 
Itimes.  (33)  Every  private  candidate  for  .Matricu*  j 
llation  should  be  required  to  obtain  a  cer- 
Itificate  from  the  local  Education  Department 
llnspector.  No  private  student  should  be  admitted 
Ito  the  higher  examinations.  (34)  The  conduct  of 
■the  School  Final  Examination  should  be  regarded 
las  outside  the  function  of  the  University.  It  will 
■be  agreat  benefit  to  Ihe  Umversities  if  Government 

■  will  not  accept  the  Matriculation  examination 
I  ad  a  test  for  any  post  in  the  Government  Service. 

■  TheSchoolFinal  Examination  ougbtto  be  sufficient 
I  evidence  of  fitness  to  eater  the  University.  Failing 

■  this,  the  Matrionlation  Examination  should  be 
I  merely  in  additional  subjects  not  Included  In  the 
I  School  Final  Examination, 

(35)  Matriculation  candidates  should  be  sxam- 
lined  in  English,  a  da&sicai  language, 

I  mathematics,  history,  and  geography.  (86) 

I  There  should  b@  no  separate  Honours  Siam- 


considerably  strengthened, 

!,  increased  Government  grant,  oi 


ination  for  the  Bachelors  Degree.  The  M.  A, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  Honours  Examination 
(37)  The  Universities  should  recognise  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  examinations  antecedent  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  for  M.  k.  or  the  corresponding  degrees 
in  other  Faculties,  (83)  The  character  of  the  j 
examination  papers  should  be  modified  to  dis¬ 
courage  cramming.  (38)  Care  should  be  taken  in 
framing  the  programme  of  an  examination  to  i 
that  the  subjects  are  not  so  numerous  aa  to  lay  j 
undue  burden  on  the  minds  of  the  candidates.  If  J 
this  precaution  be  observed  examination  by  I 
compartments  will  be  unnecessary  and  un- 1 
desirable.  (40)  The  final  recommendation  of  the  | 
Oommiesioa  is  to  tha  eS®ot  that  the  improve-  I 
ments  indicated  in  the  foregolog  proposals  cannot  f 
be  carried  out  unless  the  Snanciai  position  of  the  J 


Universities  : 
by  higher  fe^ 
otherwise. 

The  Commission  concludes  its  report  as  follows:- 
“  NVe  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  in  attemptieg  to] 
indicate  how  the  standard  may  be  raised  we  have] 
framed  proposals  which  may  result  ia  the  with 
drawal  of  some  opportunities  now  offered  to 
stuJeats  in  India.  Under  the  system  we  ad¬ 
vocate,  the  expense  of  College  education  will  in 
many  cases  be  increased,  and  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  measures  which  we  propose 
will  hive  the  incidental  effect  of  narrowiog 
the  popular  basis  o£  higher  education, 
this  argument  we  reply  that  in  all  matters 
relating  to  higher  education,  efficiency  mast  be 
the  first  and  paramount  consideration.  It 
better  for  India  that  a  comparatively  email 
number  of  young  men  should  receive  a  sound  ^ 
and  liberal  education  than  that  a  large  number 
should  be  passed  through  an  inadequate  course 
of  instruction  leading  to  a  depreciated  degree," 

Mr.  Justice  Banerjes’s  note  of  dissent,  which 
runs  to  13  pages,  urges  ;  (1)  That  the  proposed- 
reorganisation  of  the  Senate  and  Syndicate,  while 
designed  tj  obviate  certain  objastions,  raises  many 
new  objections.  (2)  That  the  Syndicate  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  disaffiliate  Colleges  without  ' 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Senate.  (3)  That  the  Uni-  | 
varsities  should  not  Interfere  with  the  fees  oharged  ( 
by  the  Colleges.  (4)  That  it  will  ba  injurious  to] 
Ihe  true  iaSerests  of  education  to  aim  a  .death-blow 
as  proposed  at  Sjcond  Grade  Colleges.  (5)  That 
the  recogustion  of  a  school  by  She  University  i 
ought  not  to  depsnd  on*  the  racogaition  of  the 
school  by  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction. 
(6)  That  it  would  be  better  to  prsBcribe 
a  new  and  improved  set  of  texl-books 
Eoglish,  rather  than  to  sboHah  test-books  altoge¬ 
ther.  (7)  That  if  law  teaching  ba  centralised, 
ome  Colleges  ia  which  the  income  from  the  Law 
Department  helps  the  Arts  Department,  will  suffer^ 
(8)  That  if  either  the  School  Final  Examination  or 
the  Matriculation  has  to  be  sacrificed,  it  would  be 
better  to  part  with  the  School  Final.  (9)  That 
teachers  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  set  examisation- 
papere  in  subjects  which  they  teach.  Mr.  Justice 
Banerjee  explains  the  broad  meaning  of  his  Note 
of  dissent  in  the  following  way  t  "  My  learned 
colleagues  aimed  exclusively  at  raising  the  stand¬ 
ard  oi  University  Education  and  College  discipline, 
and  some  of  the  measures  of  reform  they  advocat¬ 
ed  for  the  attainment  of  that  exclusive  object  natu  - 
rally  enough  tend  to  place  education  under  the 
control  of  Government  and  small  bodies  of  experts, 
and  to  reduce  the  control  of  what  is  known  as  the 
popular  element,  to  repress  imperfectly-equipped 
colleges  and  schools,  to  deter  students  of  average 
ability  and  humble  means  from  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and,  in  short,  to  sacrifice  surface  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  height.  While  yielding  to  none  in 
my  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  raising  the 
I  standard  of  education  and  discipline,  1  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  the  solution  arrived  at  is  only 
^  partial  solution  of  the  problem,  and  that  we 
should  aim,  ^ot  only  at  raising  the  height,  but 
also  at  broadening  the  base  of  our  eduoatiouai 


fabric,  and  where. 1  Have  diHered  trom  luj  warneU 
colleagnes,  I  hare  done  so  mainly  with  a  view  to 
see  that  our  educational  system  is  so  adjusted  that 
while  the  gifted  few  shall  receive  the  highest  train¬ 
ing,  the  bulk  of  the  less  gifted,  but  earnest  seekers 
after  knowledge,  may  have  every  facility  afforded 
to  them  for  deriving  the  beneSts  of  high  educa- 
tion.” 


I  TlIB  PaOBLBlI  OF  ItiDIAW  ^DFClTrolt.  I  AVe  I 

I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  several  of  the 
Irecommendations  of  the  Indian  Universities  | 
■Commission,  but  it  may  serve  a  good  purpose 
I  to  examine  in  detail  the  whole  scheme  of  re- 
Iform  which  has  already  excited  o  large  amount 
|of  orntrovetsy  in  Native  educational  circles, 
lllie  Eeport  proper,  covering  72  pages  of 
I  print,  with  two  appendices,  is  unquestionably 
Itlie  outcome  of  very  heavy  labour.  The 
IcommUeion  took  evidence,  in  a  few  oases 
I  through  Sub-Oommitees,  at  16  places,  per- 
IsoDslIy  inspected  60  Colleges  and  Schools, 

I  received  the  oral  statements  of  156  witnesses, 

■  studied  a  large  number  of  written  statements 
1  handed  in  by  the-wiluiessex  and  others,  and 
I  finally  elaborated  the  Beport  in  its  present 
I  clear  and  concise  form  within  a  surprisingly 
Inhorttime.  The  summary  of  formal  recom- 
Imendntions  occupies  fifteen  pap  and  i 
I  in  addition  to  this  the  body  of  the  Eeport 

loontains  many  informal  suggestions.  The 
I  ranee  of  the  rsoommendations  is  wide,  treat 
Iquestioos  are  duly  weighed,  and  even  small 
Ithings  are  not  overlooked.  On  the  one  hailed 
I  we  meet  with  sweeping  proposal!  to  disestab- 
lliih  whole  Senates  and  to  disaffiliate  entire 
[categories  of  Colleges  ;  on  the  other  har^d  the 
Commissioners  do  not  fail  to  note  that  the  | 
I  lamps  by  which  the  inmates  of  hostels  read  at 
nieht  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  all  pr-iposals  coming  from 
a  body  of  men  so  eminent,  so  well  qualified  I 
for  their  special  task,  and  so  painstaking  are  I 
worthy  o£  the  highest  respect.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  naturally  much  that  chal- 
leoges  criticism  ;  and  there  is  one  question, 
at  any  rate,  of  fundamental  importance  m 
connection  with  TTniversity  reform  which, 
in  our  opinion,  has  received  an  entuvly 
inadequate  treatment.  In  the  present  article 
we  shell  limit  ourselves  to  a  short  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  most  important  proposals  bearing 
on  the  constitution  of  the  present  Examining 
Indian  Universities,  their  relation  to  the  | 
affiliated  Oollegee,  and  on  the  working  of 
Colleges  a;  art  from  the  oourset  of  study. 

It  was  probably  defects  in  the  constitutional 
working  of  the  Universities  which  primarily  ' 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
of  enquiry.  It  has  •  long  been  felt,  at  any 
rate  in  the  case  of  the  older  Universities, 
where  any  inherent  vices  of  constitution 
have  had  ample  time  to  grow  and  bear 
evil  fruit,  that  the  management  of  the 
Universities  baa  to  a  large  extent  passed  into 
the  wrong  hands.  The  Senates  have  assumed 
unwieldy  proportions  and  btoome  crowded  with 
members  neither  specially  qualified  to  give 
opinions  on  matters  of  higher  education,  nor  j 
even  willing  to  attend  unless  in  the  case  of 
Liestions  involving  personal  interests  ;  wlile 
;  the  same  tim^h^or^^numbeM  of  Eellpws 


^^bis  clafs  could  always  be  used  to  nulli  ^ 

I  the  exertions  of  the  comparatively  few  experts 
having  seats  on  the  Senate.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  evil  should  have  been  allowed  to  reach 
its  present  size  ;  but  as  things  actually  stand, an 
I  heroic  remedy  appears  to  be  urgently  called  for. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  advises  that  the 
I  existing  Senates  should  be  dissolved  and  new 
Senates  appointed,  limited  to  definite  numbers, 
acd  comprising  only  persons  specially  qualified. 
The  Hou’ble  Mr.  Banerjee,  in  bis  note  of  dis- 
1  aeDt,6Ugge8ts  that  all  the  present  Fellows  should 
be  retained,  but  that  the  real  work  of  theUni- 
I  versity  should  be  entrusted  to  a  selected  body. 
I  This  plan,  hoiyever,  would  create  an  objection- 
lable  new  complication  of  system, and  mostprob- 
lably  not  ev:n  please  those  whom  it  is  meant 
I  to  please  ;  ai.d  we  therefore  decidedly  prefer 
I  the  measure  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the 
I  Commission,  viz  ,  that  the  present  Fellows  not 
I  reappointed  to  the  new  Senate  should  be  rele- 
( gated  to  a  complete  otium  cum  digniiale  as 
I  “Honorary  Fellows  for  Life.”  The  recommend- 
I  ation  that  each  Fellow  should  in  future  be  at 
once  assigned  to  a  Faculty  may  also  be  accept¬ 
ed  ;  fora  person  fit  to  be  a  Fellow  must  be  fit 
J  tc  take  port  in  the  work  of  some  Faculty,  and 
I  there  hie  capabilities  should  be  utilised.  The  I 
I  restriction  of  the  numbers  of  the  S-nate  to  a  j 
I  maximum  vill  prevent  the  Faculties  fro^  be¬ 
coming  overcrowded.  We  fully  approve  of  the  I 
J  tendency  of  the  Commission’s  recommendations 
I  concerning  the  reconstitution  of  the  Syndi¬ 
cates  ;  for  here,  even  more  than  on  the  Senate, 
the  presence  of  a  fair  number  of  experts 
is  indispensable.  AVith  the  exception  of  I 
'  Allahabad,  none  of  the  Universities  has  I 
hitherto  acknowlsdged  this  principle  ;  the 
Calcutta  Syndicate,  with  its  ten  members, 
as  a  rule  contains  one  or  two  mem-  I 
here  only  who  are  connected  with  higher  | 
education.  Whether  the  d  sired  end  would  f 
be  best  attained  by  election  restricted  by  cer¬ 
tain  limitations,  as  the  Commission  proposes, 
or  by  making  ceitain  Principals  and  Professors  I 
ex-offido  members,  as  is  to  some  extent  done 
at  Allahabad,  may  be  a  matter  for  discussion.  ! 

No  impartial  person  will  be  iocllued  to  find 
fault  with  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations 
bearing  on  the  affiliation  of  Colleges  to  the  ! 
Universities.  The  evils  due  to  laxity  in  this  ' 
direction  have  in  some  places  assumed  start¬ 
ling  dimensions :  the  Commission  has  visited 
Colleges,  the  equipment  of  which  it  found  to 
be  below  the  standard  of  an  ordinary  Board  or 
primary  school  in  England,  students  bein-r 
attracted  to  those  institutions  merely  by  the 

low  rate  of*fee8.  Wt*,  indeed,  anticipate  that 

no  oth'-r  proposals  of  the  Commission  will  give 
rise  to  more  violent  opposition  in  certain 
quarters,  but  should  say  that  the  loudness 
of  the  outcry  will  only  prove  that  a  really 
sore  spot  has  been  touched.  To  work 
out  the  details  of  affiliation  rules  will  no 
doubt  be  a  task  requiring  more  than  ordinary 
discrimination  and  circumspection  ;  there 
certainly  appears  here  some  risk  of  useful 
plants  being  weeded  out  tog'^'ther  with  noxious 
herbs.  For  example,  we  greatly  di  ubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  Commission  is  right  in  demanding 
the  disestablishment  of  all  second  grade  CjI- 
leges,  i.c..  Colleges  teaching  up  to  the  Interme¬ 
diate  Standard  only  j  for  more  than  one 


institution  could  be  instanced  wbicb,  although 
unable  to  make  higher  claims,  gives  efficient 
teaching  up  to  the  Intermediate  Eximination, 
without  in  any  waj  neglecting  its  school  j 
work. 


The  question  of  second  grade  Colleges 
is  closely  connected  with  the  question  as 
to  the  line  of  divisi  tn  between  schools' 
and  Colleges,  The  Commissioners  ere  alto¬ 
gether  averse  to  the  idea  of  a  three  years^  I 
College  course,  and  (while  admitting  that  there  I 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  sisteen)  recom- 
raend  that  fifteen  years  be  fixed  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  age  for  ad^aission  to  Colleges,  on  the  j 
ground  that  this  marks  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  school-boy  and  College-student.  To  us  I 
this  view  appears  to  be  in  coodict  with  patent 
facts.  Seventeen  would  be  much  nearer  the 
mark  ;  and  this  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  everj  where,  and  also  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  scheme  of  studies  proposed  by  the  j 
Oommiseion,  the  Intermediate  course  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  school  I 
course.  The  true  point  of  divis’on  lies 
the  Intermediate  EsamiaatioOjand  hence  there  I 
appears  to  be  no  sound  reason  why  certain  | 
lower  grade  Colleges — or  higher  grade 
schools  t  the  name  does  not  matter — should  | 
not  undertake  the  whole  or  part  of  She  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Interm':  diate  courses.  Wherever  I 
this  is  not  acknowledged,  the  underlyiiig  I 
motive  appears  to  be  the  conviction— which  ] 
one  naturally  does  not.  like  to  formulate  de¬ 
finitely — that  Indian  schjola  of  whatever  I 
kind  are  at  bottom  no  good  and  incapable 
o£  real  improvement,  and  that  hence  it  wiU"b^] 
to  the  advantage  of  boys  to  be  thrust  Into  j 
Colleges  as  early  as  possible.  We,  on  our  part,  ] 
are  convinced  that  no  attempts  to  improve  I 
Collegiate  instruction  will  be  fruitful  unless  | 
at  the  same  time  a  large  improvement  be 
effected  In  the  teaching  in  sohools.  The 
Commissioners  themselves,  when  attempting 
to  sco'unt  for  the  inferiority  of  Indian  I 
graduates  to  those  o!  other  Universities, 
remind  us  that  the  Indian  student  often  enters  1 
on  his  College  course  at  an  age  when  boys  of  J 
other  countries  are  still  at  school.  The  moral| 
of  this  is  obvious. 


The  fee  question  Is  one  beset  with  special  I 
difficulties.  The  Commission  notes  that  the  I 
average  fee  realised  at  the  21  unaided  Colleges  I 
in  Bengal  is  about  fqual  to  the  coat  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  boy  at  an  elementary  Board  school  I 
in  England;  and  that  the  existence  in  the  same  [ 
town  of  several  Colleges  with  largely  varying  j 
fees  “  has  led  to  most  undesirable  competition 
and  underarlling  carried  on  in  some  Instances 
by  resorting  to  very  discreditable  devices  ” 
Hence  they  advocate  the  enforcement  of  a 
minimum  Tee  in  Goilsges  c£  all  descriptions 
otherwise  the  general  standard  of  education  j 
and  discipline  would  steadily  be  lowered. 
They  probably  ara  right  in  this  ;  but  we  I 
must  side  with  the  Hon’bie  Mr.  Baaerjes  [ 
when  protesting  against  the  principle  that  I 
one  of  the  fundamental  considerations  ruling  I 
the  settlement  of  fees  should  be  that  they  | 
must  not  be  pitched  so  low  as  to  tempt  | 
poor  students  of  but  ordinary  ability  to  j 
enter  on  a  University  course  which  it  is 
not  in  their  interest  to  undertake.  How 
are  we  to  ascertain  the  “  but  ordinary” 
^iUfc^TbicM^^exolud^student^fr^  a  | 


rColIege  carder?  ZhQ  rtJsults  ot'Ti 
tion  Examination  ?  It  is  a  well-known  fact! 

I  that  many  of  the  proud  Eirst  Divisioners”  of 
I  the  Entrance  Examination  lamentably  dis- 
I  appoint  the  expectations  formed  of  them; 

'  while,  as  Mr,  Baaerjee  truly  remarks,  boys  of  1 
I  “but  ordinary”  ability  not  infrequently  develop  I 
I  later  i.n  in  a  surprising  way.  The  Commia- 
1  sionera  do  not  attempt  the  delicate  task  of  I 
I  fixing  the  minimum  late  of  fees  ;  on  the  other 
I  hand  they  state  tba%  in  their  opinion,  Ks.  12  I 
[  a  month  (as  charged  in  the  Presidency  College,  I 
[  Calcutta)  is  about  as  high  a  fee  as  can  be  i 
I  appropriately  levied  in  Indie.  They  very  pro- 1 
perly  recommend  stricter  rules  for  the  admis- 1 
:  eion  of  so-called  private  candidates  to  the! 

[  Matriculation  Examination  ;  the  vast  numbers  1 
o£  failures  of  such  candidates  which  regularly  1 
j  repeat  themselves  la  all  our  Universities  am  ply  I 
'  prove  the  present  rules  to  be  detrimental  to  | 
the  cause  of  sound  eduoation.  Whether, 
viewing  the  question  in  all  its  aspects,  the  I 
I  Universities  would  be  benefited  on  the  whole 
I  by  (Government  refusing  to  accept  the 
I  Matriculation  Examination  as  qualifying  for 
I  G-overnment.  Service  may  be  doubted  ;  but  j 
1  the  ComuMssioners  are  certainly  right 
holding  that  the  enormous  and  constantly  j 


Igrowinff  numbers  ef  qaii^daSes 
* - management  of  that  exa 


proper 

extremely  difficult,  possibly  hopeless,  task. 

The  Commissioners  have  little  to  say  as  | 
to  College  diecipUne,  for  “  Indian  students  are 
rarely  guilty  of  disorder.”  They  mention  with  ] 
praise  the  methods  of  supervision  adopted  in 
the  Aligarh  College,  Their  recommendations  | 
as  to  the  residence  of  students  bear  on  another 
of  the  great  crying  evils  of  Indian  Collegiate  I 
life.  We  were  informed  the  other  day  that 
in  one  of  the  great  Presidency  towns  lodging- 
houses  for  students  were,  uutii  quite  rscently, 
kept  by  ladles  who_ba^d  retired  from  the  I 
dancing-girl  profession ;  and  ih  many  other 
places  the  condition  of  things  is  not  essentially 
better.  The  proposals  of  the  Commission  are 
sound  and  practical.  All  affiliated  Colleges  ] 
are  to  provide  suitable  hostels,  residence 
which  will  be  compulsory  for  all  students  not  I 
living  with  their  parents.  The  hostels  are  to  | 
be  managed  by  Superintendents  of  standing 
and  authority.  The  pity  is  that  the  ne  d 
of  suitable  hostels  was  strangely  overlooked 
by  the  founders  and  builders  of  many  of  our 
Colleges,  and  that  hence  it  will,  in  more  than 
one  case,  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  fulfil 
the  two  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  suitable  hostels,  viz.,  that  they 
should  be  close  to  the  Colleges  and  at  the  | 
same  time  in  neighbourhoods  clean  and  res¬ 
pectable. 

The  part  of  the  Oommiasion’s  woik,  on  the! 
main  points  of  which  we  have  touched,  | 
clearly  presupposes  that  the  Indian  Uni¬ 
versity  system  is  to  remain  essentially  I 
what  it  was,  i.e.,  that  the  so-called  Univ^'tsities  | 
will  continue  to  be  nothing  more  than  Educa¬ 
tional  Boards  empowered  to  lay  down  courses  I 
of  higher  studies  for  affiliated  Colleges,  to  tost 
the  results  of  teaching  in  the  Colleges  by 
examinations,  and  to  award  degrees.  Those  who 
are  content  to  adopt  this  limited  point  of  j 
view  may  justly  say  that  the  Commission  has 
been  successful  in  rtcognising  the  main  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  present  system  and  in  indicating 
several  practicable  lines  on  which  reform  will 
to  move. 


THE  M.  A.  O.  COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


DURliAR  “AT  HOME.” 


[from  a  cobrkspondent.J 

03  LONDON,  7th  Januaky, 
YkIbitkrday,  the  Times  justly  obsen’ed  that  “the 
fonnation  in  London  of  an  Association  of  Mahome- 
dans,  over  60  in  number,  nearly  all  of  them  ‘  Old 
Ji.jys’  of  the  Aligarh  College,  constitutes  such  re¬ 
markable  evidence  of  the  changes  being  wrouglit 
on  Indian  life  and  opinion  under  the  influence  of 
Rntish  rule  as  to  call  for  some  notice.”  The 
.Association  was  formed,  with  Major  Syed  Hasan 
Rilgi'ami,  late  of  the  I.  M.  S.,  as  Chainnan,  and 
his  brother  Shamsul-Ulama  Syed  Ali  Bilgrami 
as  Honorary  Secretary,  some  t^^’e  or  six  weeks 
back,  but  only  made  its  first  bow  to  the 
public  on  Friday  evening,  when  an  “  At  Ilome  ” 
was  given  by  the  members  in  Queen’s  Gate  Hall, 

S  uth  Kensington,  in  honour  of  the  Bclhi  Corona- 
nation  Durbar,  and  brought  together  n  laro-e 
and  repiusentative  ^thering  of  mcmbere,  of  weTl-  ^ 
kuo\vn  Anglo-Indians  and  others  wlio  have  ac-  I 
cepted  honor.vry  membership,  of  lady  “  associates  ”  I 
of  the  organisation,  and  of  other  friends  and  i 
sympathisers.  The  guests  were  received  by  the  ' 
Chainnan,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mra.  Sy<^  Ali  ' 
Bilgi-ami,  and  Mr.  R  B.  Kadri  (Joint  Secretary), 
and  as  they  entered  the  decorated  and  carpeted  , 
Hall  a  scene  of  brilliance  and  animation  mot  I 
their  gaze.  Among  the  230  guests  present  I 
were  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Lyall,  Sir  Alfred  I 
and  Lady  Lyall,  Sir  Joshua  and  Lady  Fih’.h, 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Stevens,  Sir  Mack-  1 
worth  and  Lady  Young,  Sir  Charles  Trevor,  Bishof)  J 
Montgomery,  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite,  Sir  W.  I 
Curzon  Wyllie,  Mr.  Parker  Smith,  M.  P.,  and  Mre. 
Smith,  General  and  Mrs.  Reid,  Lady  Cook,  Miss 
Cornelia  Sorabji,  Mr.  W.  Coldstream,  Mr.  A. 
Rogers,  Mr.  A.  J.  David,  Dr  Hugh  Thompson,  Mr.  1 
Stephen  Fox,  Mr.  Gerald  Gurney,  Surgeon-Major 
Tree,  Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Cobden  Club),  Mr.  Bernard  ' 
Holland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Kennedy,  Mr.  George  1 
Ros-s,  Mr.  Charles  Strachey,  Dr.  Simpson,  Mr.  and  j 
Mre.  Law,  Mr.  and  Mre.  Leader,  Mre.  Theodore  Beck,  I 
the  Misses  Beck,  Mre.  R.  P.  Cockerell,  Mre.  A.shton 
Johnson,  Miss  Manning,  Mre.  and  the  Misses  Dutt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strahan,Mr.  T.  Wilson,  Mr  and  Mra. 
Arathoon,  Mr.  Leslie  Probyn,  Miss  Hughes,  Cap^  j 
tain  Rolleston.-and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fox.  From  first  I 
to  last,  the  arrangements  worked  smoothly  and  j 
satisfactorily,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  ex-  I 
ertions  of  the  stewards,  viz.,  Mr.  Ziauddin  Ahmad 
Shaikh  Muqhal  Hosain,  Shaikh  Shahid  Hosain! 
Mr.  S.  Ishrat  Husain,  Mr  Abdul  Wahid  Khan 
Mr.  Mahbub  Sultan,  Mr.  Sultan  Ahmad,  Mr.  m’ 
Ismail  Khan.  Mr.  Abdul  Hassan,  and  Dr! 

Hamid  Ali.  After  the  guests  had  all  assembled  I 
and  one  or  two  musical  items  had  been  I 
performed,  Major  Syed  JIatan  Bilgrami,  I 

explained  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Asso-  I 
ciation  and  the  propose  of  the  gatherin",  his  i 
remarks  being  frequently  applauded.  He  said:— 
Ladiks  and  Gentlemen,— My  first  and  most  I 
pleasant  duty  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  I 
welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the  Aligarh  Col-  I 
lege  Association,  and  it  gives  me  the  great-  I 
est  pleasure  to  do  so  in  all  sincerity  and  with 
all  my  heart.  I  beg,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  I 
you  of  our  deep  gratitude  for  your  presence  here  I 
tliis  evening  and  to  thank  you  for  it  on  behalf  of  the  I 

Association.  Manyof  you  must  naturally  be  dCvsirous  1 
to  know  something  about  the  Aligarh  College  I 
and  about  the  origin  of  the  movement  which  has  I 
bnmght  us  together  this  evening.  To  give  it  its 
full  title,  the  Mahomedan  Anglo-Oriental  Colle-re  ' 
at  Aligarh,  in  the  United  Prorfnees  of  India°is  I 
essentially  a  Mussalman  seat  of  learning  and'  a 

centre  of  advanced  Mussalman  thought  and  culture  •  1 

but  being  un-sectarian  in  pi-inciple,  its  dooi-s  are  1 
oj)en  to  all,  regar'dles.s  of  race  or  creed.  Its  illus- / 
trious  founder,  the  late  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan 
K.  C  S.  I.— (cheere)— descended  from  a  noble  I 
and  influential  Mussalman  family  at  Delhi  | 
fii'st  distinguished  himself  in  the  dark  days  of  the  1 
Indian  Mutiny  by  his  .staunch  loyalty  to  the  I 
DrilML-^j^f  and  by  the  timely  help  he  gave  to  I 


indhidual^rit^  Officers  at  no  incons!3erano 
^rsonal  n.sk.  (Applause.)  It  was  in  tho.se  days 
that  he  was  seued  with  the  conviction  that  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  right  kind,  that  is  to  say  Western 
learning  and  the  teachings  of  modem  science 
wore  the  only  weapons  with  which  it  was  possible 
to  fight  the  superatitious  folly  and  ignorance  in 
which  the  vast  majority  of  his  co-religionistvs  were 
then  Hfceei^.  Tlie  College  at  Aligarh,  established 
not  till  187i),  was  the  ultimate  outcome  of  that 
conviction,  but  meanwhile  the  ground  had  to  be 
prepai*ed  for  the  reception  of  the  goevi  seed  it  was 
to  sow  in  the  distant  future.  The  marvellou-i 
foresight  with  which  he  was  gifted  made  it 
clear  to  him,  that  unless  Mussalman  religious 
Ideas  of  the  day  could  be  free<l  from  their 
superatitiou.s  element,  unless  a  higher  conception  of 
religious  duty  could  be  inculcated  and  a  higher 
stage  attained  in  the  evolution  of  Mussalman 
rehgons  thought,  his  educational  scheme  would 
be  for^oomed  to  failure.  The  inevitable  con¬ 
flict  between  religion  and  science  would  be  sure 
to  follow,  and  would  end  either  in  tfie  teachings 
ot  science  being  shunned  as  sapping  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  faith  or  in  religious  faith  being  c^ist 
overboaid  altogetlier.  Thus  began  in  the  pages  of  his 
well-kno\sm  Hindustani  weekly  journal,  a  emsade 
against  what  he  considered  errors  and  misconcep- 
ponsm  doctrine  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  acce^ 
tjince  of  immutable  scientific  tmths.  The  whole  S 
his  teachings  were  of  coui-se  not  accepted  by  all  but 
^ter  a  long  struggle  manfully  sustained,  he  convert 
mto  goodwill  the  oiiaro  which  was 

his  first  rewaid  and  nothing  more  was  heanl  ot  the 
S™.  Oh  him  in  the  earlier 

stages  of  the  campaign.  (Cheers.)  He  succeeded 
a  so  m  bringing  about  a  gradual,  irapei'Sibte 
almost  unconscious  but  none  the  less  reaf  and’ 
wholesome  change  in  the  whole  tenouT  of  Mussal? 
®™.  tl^ought,  and  when  this  obS  was 

attained  he  dropped  the  controverav.  But,  hitherto 
supreme  importance  of  his  work  in  thS 
aM  ’  Thf  ®  realised  or  appiwi- 

hardly  conceive 

to-<lay,  that  not  so  very  manv  veara  acm  tn  in., 
even  the  rudiments  of  EnglishVas  rega&d  ^  to™ 
tamount  to  a  remmeiation  of  Islam  and  as  the 

mShoT“’^f*”  ™  *'*'=  ^pot.the  Xcational 

SodeS  ™%“^e®he"fomded^a“tlHS 

hndg^and  in 

h  'inique  institution  in  Indii 

-  ^K-help,  and  as  such  attracted  at  once  the  sym 
pathy  not  only  of  our  own  pe^e  *but  of  English 
gentlemen  of  high  degree  and  position.  Indian 
pnnMs  and  noblemen,  foremost  amongst  whom 

was  H.  II.  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad — (hear,  hear) _ 

endowed  the  College  and  subscribed  liberally  to 
Its  funds.  Successive  Viceroys,  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernors  and  British  officers  patronised  it,  both  in 
their  official  and  private  capacities,  nor  was  the 
supjiort  of  our  Hindu  fellow-subjects  waiitiii<» 
(Loud  cheers.)  ® 

FeAT0UES  6E  the  COLLEHl. 

The  fact  that  this  College  i.s  a  residential  one  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  all  other  educational  institutions 
in  India,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  raise  its  tone 
to  a  standard  elsewhere  unattainable.  In  the 
class-room,  on  the  playground,  in  their  iiria-ate 
homes,  the  students  come  into  constint  contact 
avith  their  teachers  and  Profe.'s.sors,  many  of  tliem 
English  gentlemen  of  the  highest  ability,  reSne- 
inent  and  culture,  whose  influence'  in  moulding 
their  characters  at  an  impi’essionable  age  is  a 
factor  of  infinite  value  and  importance.  (Cheers) 
Another  great  aim  of  the  founder  of  the  College 
M'ji.s  that  Western  learning  should  not  only  be 
adopted  but  adapted  to  our  special  national  reimire- 
ments,  and  that  it  should  not  be  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  all  sense  of  reverence  :  for  he  was 
convinced  that  a  deep  sense  of  reverence  for 
something  Jor  someone  was  an  es.sential  element 
in  the  character  of  every  man  worthy  of  the  name. 

(Loud  applause.)  He  therefore  combined  secular 


_ _ ;inn  with  religioas  instruction  ’  and”  flie"*! 

inculcation  of  habits  of  devotion.  This  end  was  I 
ofcoxirse  unattainable  in  oi'dinary  Government  \ 
colleges,  which  are  committed  to  a  polidy  of  1 
absolute  neutrality  in  the  matter  of  religious  ; 
teaching. 

Ahother  special  feature  of  Ali^rh  College  is  the  | 
prominence  given  in  its  educational  scheme  to 
manly  sports  of  all  kinds,  which  are  systematically  i 
encouraged  by  precept  and  example,  and  taken  up  | 
by  t!ie  studenfes  with  a  keenness  nowhere  surpassed.  I 
(Cheem.)  A  gymnasium  for  athletics  and  a  riding  I 
school  form  part  of  its  equipment.  It  has  its  j 
hockey  team,  its  football  team,  and  above  all  Its  re-  I 
doubtable  cricket  team,  which  has  est-ablished  a  re-  ! 
coid  in  the  Indian  cricket  field,  and  has  from 
time  to  time  defeated  the  best  elevens  in 
the  country.  It  was  by  a  combination  of 
all  these  special  features  that  the  great  founder  of  I 
the  College  re  ilised  his  ideal  of  what  a  sound,  . 
liberal  and  truly  national  education  should  be.  i 
The  whole  drift  of  his  wise  and  statesmanlike 
policy  was  that  the  College  should  send  out  into 
tr,e  world  not  merely  men  of  learning  but  men  of 
active  habits  and  self-reliance,  imbued  with  a  strong 
sense  of  their  duty  as  citizens  and  as  loyal  subjects  I 
of  the  State.  Genuine  snd  unswerving  loyaltyto 
their  Sovereign  is  inculcated  as  an  article  of  faith  I 
on  all  students  of  Aligarh  College,  and  impressed 
on  them  by  the  personal  example  and  impressive  I 
speeclies  of  the  leaders  of  the  community.  I 
Tliose  connected  with  the  Aligarh  movement  lay  I 
no  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  loyalty— -far  from  I 
it— but  they  are  proudly  conscious  of  the  fact  I 
that  theirs  is  the  only  ©iucationai  institution  in  I 
India  where  eveiy  effort  is  made  systematically 
to  impress  on  students  the  lesson  that  true  pat¬ 
riotism  and  true  loyalty,  so  far  from  being  I 
incompatible,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  I 
and  cannot  well  be  divorced  from  one  another  I 
to  any  good  or  useful  purpose.  Experience  ' 
shows  that  the  lemons  thus  taught  do  not  | 
lead  to  a  habit  of  servile  cringing,  but  to  ; 
manly  out-spoken  and  withal  respectful  atti-  1 
tude  towards  our  rulers,  which  has  given  the  aiumni 
of  the  College  a  well-earned  reputation  for  good 
raannere.  The  whole  environment  of  the  students  | 
at  Aligarh,  moreover,  tends  to  generate 
esp/'jf  c2c  com?  whiclndtstinguishes  them  throw 
out  their  lives  andwhich  is  kept  alive  by  the  ' 
Boy’s  Association  at  Aligarii,  (Cheei's.)  But  the  i 
death,  in  1898,  of  its  revered  fomder  was  a 
blow,  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  interests  of  the  | 
College.  Buying  the  last  years  of  his  Ilfs  it  had  [ 
almadv  got  into  financial  trouble,  and  this, 
with  the  fresh  difficulties  that  now  cropped  up, 
thraitened  to  bring  the  Aligarh  movement  I 
to  an  untimely  end.  But  at  this  Juncture  an  Eng-  ' 
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gentleman  of  gi^t  ability,  wisdom  and 
—o  jcity,  who  had  been  IMndpal  of  the  College  I 
for  fifteen  years,  and  who  thoroughly  undexstot^ 

Sir  Syed's  policy,  came  forward  to  save,  if  I 
possible,  the  work  of  his  lifetime  from  the  | 
ruin  by  which  it  was  threatened.  I  refer,  as  many  | 
fsof  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  to  the  late  Mr.  1 
Theo<loi‘e  Beck.  (Loud  applause.)  Nothing  buir  his 
indomitable  courage,  energy,  sagacity,  aiaJ  per-  | 
severance  combined  with  hia  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  tlie  College,  could  have  saved  the 
situation.  He  did  save  the  situation,  but  at  the  1 
sacrifice  of  his  own  valuable  life,  for  wthia 
months  of  Sir  Syed’s  death  he  fell  a  victim)  to 
illness  brought  on  by  incessant  work,  from,'  ■vvhfch 
he  would  allow  himself  no  rest.  He  wa«-  n^wsly  || 
instrumental  in  starting,  for  the  preservutden  of 
Sir  Syed  Ahmed’s  memcw:7,  a  fund  which  has 
abled  us  to  place  the  finances  of  the  College-  on  a 
gOunder  footing. 

At  this  critical  period  we  had  also  the  good  for-  ^ 
tune  to  secui'e  the  leadership  at  Aligarb  of  the  j 
Nawab  Mohsia-ul-Mulk,  an  old  friend  and  colleague 
of  SirSved  Ahmed’s  and  a  highly  patriotic  gentle-  I 
man  gifted  -with  all  the  tict  and  judgm^t  ne<^ 

savy  for  a  position  of  no  little  difficulty.  Br/ another  I 

stroke  of  luck  we  were  able  to  induce  the  pre^nu  I 
Principal,  Mr.  Morison — 'cheers)— to  accept  Mn 
Beck’s  place.  This  he  did  for  the  sole  benefit  of  I 
our  cause  and  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice  and  ! 
inconvenience. 

Tan  Association. 

The  movement  in  this  country  which  hagj 


wmm.., 

spontaneously  not  onlv  by  old  students  of  Aligarh 
College  but  by  other  young  Mussalman  gentlemen  i 
eu^gal  here  in  their  studies,  who  sympathise  ^vith  i 
1  their  aims  and  objects,  and  who  are  now  al!  hnno-  1 
ary  members  of  the  Old  Boys’  Association  at  Ali-  ! 
iarh.  In  this  country  the  Association  has  its  centre  I 
.n  London  with  branches  at  Oxfoid,  Cambridge  and  I 
Edinburgh.  Its  objects  may  be  divided  under  the  ' 
two  main  heads  of  self-help  and  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  among  all  sympathisers  and  well- 
I  wishers  of  the  Aligarh  movement  in  this  country 
whether  of  our  own  or  of  British  nationality 
j  Under  the  former  head  will  come  its  endea- 
j  YOU?  to  further  the  cause  of  Mussalman  educa- 
I  tion  in  general  and  of  the  Aligarh  College 
j  in  particular.  (Chsera.)  It  will  also  be  I'eady  and 

- g  to  take  by  the  hand  any  Indians,  especially 

new  arrivals,  who  may  seek  its  friendly  help,  and 
I  to  act  as  their  giude,  philosopher  and  friend.  The 
I  second  object  it  vrill  promote  by  social  and  other 
meetings  among  its  members,  honorary  membei's 
and  friends  in  this  country.  (Cheers.)  It  will, 

I  moreover,  keep  in  constanttouch  with  the  Assoeja, 

^  tion  at  Aligarh  and  with  the  M.  A.  0.  College, 

!  and  thus  promote  4i>pnt  de  corps  among  all 

'  Mussalman  students  who  are  in  sympathy  -withl 
i  aims  and  keep  green  In  the  heart  of  evei'y  Aligarh 
boy  the  love  and  memory  of  his  Aima  Mater  which 
!  he  always  cherishes  so  dearly. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — We  have  assembled  j 
for  an  object  which  must  appeal  in  ttie  liveliest  | 
j  manner  to  every  member  of  the  present  company. 

I  We  are  here  to  commemorate  the  Delhi  Corona-  | 

!  tion  Durbar  and  to  rejoice  with  the  people  of  India 
in  their  rejoicings.  (Cheers).  We  are  gratified  at:  I 
the  biilllant  suebess— ^o  well  deserved— which  has  I 
crowned  Lord  Curzon’s  effort  in  the  conception,  I 
organisation  and  realisation  of  his  great  and  mem-  I 
orable  project.  (Loud  cheei-s.)  The  eyes  of  the  I 
British  Empire,  of  the  whole  civilised  world  I  may- 
say,  are  at  this  moment  turned  on  the  ancient  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Mogal  Emperors.  Our  ^ze  is  fixed,  oisr 
attention  is  rivetted  on  the  significance  of  the  cele¬ 
brations  which  began  there  yesterday,  under  such 
noble  au-spioes.  Representatives  of  the  world¬ 
wide  dominions  of  our  King-Emperor  are  at 
this  moment  assembled  at  Delhi  to  assist  at 
the  celebration  of  his  accession  to  the  'Phrone. 
Ltiige  as  the  Mogal  •  Empire  was  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  its  glory,  beneficent  as  its  influence  hM 
been  under  its  best  monarchs,  it  sinks  into  insigni¬ 
ficance,  not  merely  as  regards  its  extent,  but  as  a 
machineiy  for  alieviatang  human  suffering,  ter 
advancing  the  march  of  civiUsatiori,  for  elevating 
the  human  race,  when  compared  with  the  world¬ 
wide  Empire  which  has  replaced  it,  and  over  which 
mles  King  Edwaid  VII  Emperor  of  India.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  the  nonce  not  as  a  member  of  this  I 
A^ooiation  but  as  a  Native  of  India,  I  may  | 
say  that  we  are  as  proud  of  that  Empire 
any  British  subject  can  well  be  whatever  his  : 
or  nationality.  We  ourselves  have  helped  largely 
to  build  up  that  Empire.  (Cheers.)  In  India,  and 
out  of  India,  Suf  codntrymeh  have  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  their  British  comrades,  and  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service  ot  their 
Sovereign,  in  the  cause  of  the  Empire.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Native  Indian  Army,  in  one  wmd.  is  a 
historvof  the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire. 
We  cannot  therefore  help  feeling  a  g  ow  of  pnde  m 
the  great  drama  of  real  life  now  being  enacted  on 
that  distant  and  far-famed  stage,  full  of  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  other  days  and  other  actors.  (Long-continued  | 
applause.) 

Sir  CharIiES  Lyalu. 

Sir  Charles  Lyall  then  briefly  addressed  the 

assembly.  He  said  :  Heel  it  a  great  hoaoor  to  ta 
called  nin  to  say  a  few  words,  after  a  speech  ot* 
L that  we  have  heard  from  oiir  cfcairmaa.  Ido 
Ttriif  wi*?!!  to  sav  anything  which  would  savour  of 

lottldhawmade  a  better  «! 

mpp  than  the  Syed  has  on  behalf  of  his.  (Ctieera) 
He  has  eireniss  a  laoid  accoaat  of  the  ongm  and 
gSStta  of  the  AHgaA  Oo'lo/?- 
before  that  GoUege  was  fonnded,  I  had  the 
of  m  iking  the  acqnaintanoe  of  Sir  8;  d 
was  the  molt  Tenerable and  remMrable^figareja 


the  m'^d'im  histo^oThmace!  TPn  eer<.)  ittoiknir 

a  long  time  to  establish  the  College  ani  to  over-l 
come  the  opposition  of  that  immenfe  mxss  of  I 
opinion  against  large  reform  which 'makes  itself  I 
felt  in  Eastern  lands.  But  the  work  was  wltimite-l 
\y  accomplished,  and  once  acomplished  it  haaj 
made  marvellous  progress.  ITiose  wlio  thirty! 
year  ago  were  denouncing  the  spread  of  sotnilarl 
education  among  Mahomi^dans  would,  were  they  ■ 
still  amon'^st  us.  be  astonished  to  find  what  is  the! 
attitude  of  mind  now  professed  by  thei-”  sons  anti 
grandsons.  Sir  Syed  Ahme<l  took  as  the  motto  of  his  I 
College  “Self-Reliance,  Self-Help,  and  Adherence! 
to  Religious  Teaching.”  'fhat  great  motto  has  been  I 
moat  succe-ssfully  carried  out.  I  ^vill  not  go  over  the  I 
giTumd  of  which  Syed  Hassan  haa  S'l  excellently  I 
treated.  Tiie  ac;ounthehas  given  of  the  order! 
and  discipline  prevailing  at  Aligarh,  the  way  in  I 
which  the  principles  of  religious  anti  moral  truth  I 
are  inculcated,  the  great  success  which  has  been  I 
attained  in  all  forms  of  manly  e.xercisp — thesffl 
things  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  constitute! 
potent  factors  in  the  bringing  in  of  that  “New! 
India  "  which  we  all  see  dawning,  and  hope  to  seel 
gi*ow  to  maturity.  (Cheere).  'Hie  Associ  \tion  under! 
whost  auspices  we  have  met  has  been  established,  aal 
the  Syed  h is  said,  to  carry  oat  that  great  principle! 
of  rfp  co;y»,  which  means  nothing  more  niri 
less  than  regaitl  for  the  honour 'and  credit  of  the! 

'  fnstitution  to  which  the  students  belong.  Here  ini 
London,  th'^  number  of  ex-students  of  the  College! 
completing  their  education  has  notably  increas^I 
of  late  years,  and  I  am  sure  that,  if  the  aims  of  the! 
Asgociatton  are  honestly  carried  out,  it  will  bel 
productive  of  the  greatest  good.  On  behalf  of  the! 
guests  I  wish  to  express  our  utmost  sympathy  with  V 
the  good  work  the  .Association  has  undertaken.! 
(Loud  cheers.)  It  has  been  a  most  excellent  idea  to! 
associate  the  meml>ers  and  sympathisers  of  this  new  I 
organisation  with  the  great  celebration  which  tooki 
place  yestsMay  at  Delhi,  with  befitting  cercmonyl 
and  dignity.  Hie  Aligarh  College  has  alwaysbeenl 
firemost  in  the  loyalty  of  its  principles  and  ini 
steady  adiierenee  to  those  conceptions  of  progress,! 
peace,  justice  and  human-ty  which  are  the  prin-l 
e  p’es  of  the  British  Government  in  India.  (Choers.)l 
T  le  great  Delhi  celebration  marks  the  unity  of  the! 
British  Empire  in  India  on  whnh  Lord  Uiiraonl 
liidsomuch  stress  in  his  magnificent  oration.  As! 
In  bans  and  Anglo-Indians  we  here  in  London  join  I 
our  voices  with  those  of  loyal  acclamation  arising! 
all  over  Indian  in  celebration  of  the  Coronation  of  | 
His  Majesty,  the  King-Emperor.  (Loud  cheers.) 

The  National  Anthem  was  then  sung  by  alll 
present.  I 

Daring  the  evening  the  following  telegram  was! 
despatched  to  Lord  Curzon:  “Aligarh  College! 
Association,  holding  reception  in  honour  of  Durbar,! 
loyally  joins  in  the  general  I’ejoicings,  sends! 
congratulati  ms."  I 

A  notable  feature  of  the  entertainment  associat- 1 
ed  with  the  “  At  Home,”  which  ivas  mainly! 
musical,  was  the  recital  by  Syed  Tshrat  Ilosain  of  I 
a  Persian  “  Coronaticsi  Ode”  composed  by  an! 
Indian  poet  whose  name  was  not  disclosed,  and! 
full  of  sentiments  o?  fervent  loyalty  to  the  Croara  I 
and  peraon  of  the  King-Emperor. 

THE  MAROMEDAN^  aRirEIiSITr  IDEA. 

^3^  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

[  crave  the  indulgence  of  a  few  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  connection  with  your  very  suggestive 
and  thoughtful  leading  article  in  your  paper  of  the 
Qth  January. 

I  have  to  deal  with  the  pecuniary  side  of  the 
question,  first  because  I  follow  II.  II.  the 
Aga  Khan  in  holding  that  a  crore  of  iTipees 
will  in  itself  be  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
all  opponents  of  ouv  scheme.  We  want  one  crore 
of  impees  for  ‘tlie ransom  of  Islam  in  India’ 
which  may  be  called  fairly  cheap  at  the  price 
dem  mded.  But  the  question  is  'how  to  bell  the 
cat’  and  collect  the  reijuired  big  sum  in  view  of  the 
example  offered  by  the  deplorably  slow  progress 
of  the  Sii’ Syed  Memorial  Fund.  The  work  whioh 
the  Memorial  Fund  has  been  doing  for  the  last 
three  y.arais  a  very  conspicuous  instance  of  nation¬ 
al  carelessness  and  sluggishness.  The  last  year’s 
r;2ort_qrt]Le  Fund  shows  quite  ludicrously  low 


figures.  Tiie  income  amounteti  co  ks. 

while  the  expenditure  was  as  high  as  Rs.  300G-8-0 
which  means  that  tlie  expenditure  excce<led  the  in¬ 
come  by  lis.  41-10-9.  "This  is  the  progress  of  the 
I  Fund  which  the  Mahomedans  would  collect  to 
!  memorialise  the  name  of  an.  illustrious  and  great 
I  man  and  which  wiis  started  with  all  possible  zeal 
and  feiwour  with  official  euppoi't  and  sympathy  at 
I  its  back.  Nothing  can  be  more  despairing  and 
I  discoui-<iging  than  this ;  and  in  face  of  such 
facts  the  collection  of  one  crore  of  rupees 
seems  to  be  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack. 

Now  the  question  arise.s :  should  we  be  discourag¬ 
ed  and  drop  the  idea  as  impossible  and  impractic- 
I  able  and  give  up  all  hopes  of  a  bright  future?  The 
I  answer  which  a  Muliomedan  would  naturally  give 
'  is,  ‘No ;  never.’  The  past  experience  of  the  Sir  Syed 
Memorial  Fund  is  a  very  good  lesson  to  us  from 
which  we  leani  a  great  deal.  The  Mahomedans 
gave  liberal  donations  at  every  place  which  the  me¬ 
morial  deputation  visited  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bii’th  of  the  Memorial  Fxmd  when  the  memory  of 
Sir  Syed  and  his  noble  work  was  green  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  This  shows  that  Mahomedans 
cannot  be  accused  of  ungratefulness  and  can 
haidiy  be  called  ungenerous.  The  late  Ivmented 
Mr.  Beck,  whose  death  proved  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
'  great  Mahomedan  cause  wos  the  only  man  who  was 
serious  about  the  commemoration  of  the  name  of 
hie  departed  friend  and  master  Sir  Syed  Ahmed 
Khan.  After  his  deatli  the  fervour  and  earnestness 
created  among  the  Mahomedans  by  Sii*  Syed's 
death  was  allowed  to  grow  cold  and  the  so  called 
members  of  the  Memorial  Fund  Committee 
ceased  to  be  serious  about  their  duty  and  the  work 
was  sank  to  its  present  shameful  condition. 
With  the  political  chaos  which  encompassed  the 
Mahomedans  in  the  spring  of  1900  by  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell's  notorious  Resolution  of  18th  April, 
begana  new  epoch  of  futile  attempts  which  results i 
in  nothing  but  bitterness  and  seifous  loss  to  the 
Mahoraedan  interests  in  these  Provinces  at  lea-t, 

I  Mahomedans  who  thought  they  had  even  a  single 
I  drop  of  political  geniu-s  in  them  were  busy  in  think¬ 
ing  how  to  form  political  associations  which 
they  could  not  possibly  carry  on  for  some 
time.  What  good  came  out  of  this  political 
activity  and  deviation  from  the  educational 
course  ?  One  would  at  once  answer :  nothing. 
The  Mahomedans  lost  sight  of  the  noble  aim  of 
founding  the  proposed  University  and  gave  a  proof 
of  the  loss  of  vitality  and  co-operation  amon®" 
them.  They  may  rightly  be  accused  of  dissipating 
their  efforts  in  the  wrong  direction.  Had  this  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Mahomedans  been  econo- 
mise<l  and  tiu’ue<l  into  tlie  right  direction,  the  esti¬ 
mated  sum  of  10  lakhs  would  have  been  covenxl 
many  times  by  means  of  proper  organisation  ami 
managcnipnt.  Tliis  exp  Tience  reminds  us  of  Mr, 
Theod  n-e  Morisou’s  opinion  that  attempts  to  found  a 
Mahomedan  Uiiiversity  would  carry  more  woight 
ami  importance  than  the  ftumding  of  a  host  of 
political  associations.  Another  lesson  which  we 
leam  from  the  Memorial  Fund's  progress  is  not 
to  ignore  petty  subscriptions.  'Hiere  are 
lakhs  of  Mahomedans  who  shrink  from  offer¬ 
ing  their  paltiy  subscriptions  in  big  mcetin^^ 
but  would  easily  give  a  rupee  or  two  if  there 
were  persons  to  ask  them.  For  instance  the 
students  of  the  Aligarh  College  collected  as  lar<re 
a  sum  as  Rs.  18,000  by  means  of  pc'ttv 
sub.scnptions  during  the  last  vacation  of  three 
montlis  for  the  Scholaraliip  Fund.  My  own 
experience  at  the  One  Rupee  Fund  and  duty 
Subscnptions  enables  me  to  say  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  .  can  be  collected  by  means  of 
cireful  organisation.  Tlie  appe;vl  made  by  Mr. 
lq)pmg  in  the  Pioneer  some  time  ago  to  collect 
money  by  means  of  the  Rupee  scheme  lias  brought 
forwai-d  on  the  stage  Syed  Jafar  Husain,  Divi¬ 
sional  Engineer,  Gwalior  State,  who  has  given 
a  practical  form  to  this  scheme.  lie  ber^an 
ms  work  in  December  hist  and  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  he  is  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  not^im- 
possible  to  add  one  lakh  of  rupees  at  least  to  the 
Memorial  Fund  by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  the  College  authorities  to 
manage  and  look  after  such  an  extensive  scheme 
as  the  One  Rupee  Fund.  People  who  want  to 
offer  help  in ‘the  ransom  of  Islam' may  lend  their  I 
-  helping  ham^^Mr^Jiifar  Husain.  Nothing  ' 


I  S?  bo  eiisiei'  than  coUectinR  a  rapes  ^ - 

I  ^The  conspicuous  events  of  the  past  few  months, 

I  “Sid  by  the  college  authorities  npmst  the  ] 
I  Sus  position  ol  the  institution  owingto  ^uniary  I 
I  mffloulties,  tho  Univereity  CommiMon,  the  great  ] 

liwbarandthe  last  Bduoational  Conference  haye 
I  Srcd  the  Mahomedan  feelings  with  a  fresh  zeal 
I  „nd  fervom-.  Now  is  the  time  when  toe  Mahomedans 
1  Said  concentrate  ali  their  energy  on  this  one  , 
I  point  and  take  advantage  of  the  lately  1 

I  Sp  spii*  which  is  always  short-lived  among  theim 
I  they  most  take  care  that  thespint  is  notallow^  to 
SSandroristkeep  inmind  themistatowhich 

they  made  during  the  pivst  four  years  regards  «ie 

Sii-  Syed  Memorial  Fund.  We  have  official  support 
Ld  sympathy  with  oui- scheme  at  CM  back  which 

Sn  be  best  seen  in  the  speeches  made  by  n«h  l>kc 
T  aM  i<it,phenei‘.  Xoi'd  Riichasl. 

Hicks-Beach  in  tiie  hast  Educational  Conference. 

Nothing  but  a  little  sacriSce  IS  needed  to  raise  the 

Ahgarh  College  to  the 

THE  BEST  UNIVERSITY  FOR 
P  ^  INDIA.  ^ 

A  LETTER  TO  AN  INDIAN  FRIEND. 

[hY  professor  PATRICK  GBDDBS.] 

I  Before  entering  on  jour  very  large  and  general 
enquiry  as  to  what  may  be  the  best  form  of  a  new 
foundation  of  University  character,  and,  especiaily 
for  India,  we  require  in  the  first  place  an  outlook  on 
I  the  whole  University  '  movement  throughout  its 
history,  so  as  to  see  what  progress  is  pointing  to. 
Let  me  try  to  reduce  this  to  the  very  briefest  out¬ 
line. 

1.  The  Mcdiaoval  University  arose  when  the 
monkish  school  becauxe  laicised,  and  when  it  learn¬ 
ed,  from  crusaders  and  pilgrims,  something  »f  Arab 
and  other  distant  culture ;  thus  recovering '  Aristo¬ 
tle,  and  arousing  a  centre  of  teacliing  and  discus¬ 
sion  in  almost  every  great  city.  Learning  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  both  degenerated  in  ways  we 
need  not  follow. 

2.  The  Mediaeval  University  became  the  Re- 
naistance  University  by  absorbing  the  new  learn¬ 
ing  from  fugitive  Greeks,  the  new  astronomy 
from  persecuted  heretics,  and  the  results  of  the 
new  art  of  printin'  from  wandering  craftsmen. 
This  then  gradually  stagnated  in  its  turn. 

3.  The  Renaissance  University  developed  into  the 
modern  (German)  University,  through  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  unofficial,  but  literally  eocyclopedio, 
cultiu-e  of  tho  French  “  philosophers.”  The 
“  Grande  Encyclopedic  ”  of  Diderot  (of  which  our 
“  Britannica  ”  and  “  Chambers  ”  are  also  the 
direct  descendants)  was  broken  up,  so  to  speak,  into 
its  constituent  articles,  e.  <j ,  algebra,  anthropo¬ 
logy,  Arabic,  aschieology,  architecture  and  so  on, 
right  down  the  alphabet,  and  chairs  and  leofcure- 
•hips  opened  freely  to  the  exposition  and  the  elabo- 

:  ration  of  each.  The  current  ideal  of  “  Liberte,” 

I  ^'Egalite,"  &e.,  was  translated  from  the  political  into 
the  intellectual  sphere,  and  acclaimed  as  the  new 
I  freedom  of  teaching  and-  learning  (“  Lohefreikeit 
[  und  Lornfreiheit  ” ).  This  modern  revival  and 
freedom  of  special  research,  with  its  minute  and 
[  increasing  division  of  laboar.among  many  workers, 

I  is  thus  the  glory  of  the  German  Univereity. 
Its  main  dangers  are,  of  course,  that  loss,  or  at  least 
deficient  sense,  of  intellectual  units  that  paralysis 
of  moral  purpose,  which  a  too  exclusive  absorp 
tion  in  any  specialism  tends  to  produce. 

4.  Now  this  modern,  or  German,  type  of  Univer¬ 
sity  is  again  tending  .to  develop  afresh.  It  is 

I  abwrbing  the  growing  science  of  the  world  around, 

I  e.  y.,  f rom  trevellers  and  inventors,  from  scientific 
societies  and  congresses,  from  museums  and  even 
from  those  vast  temporary  museums  of  the  present 
which  we  call  International  Exhibitions.  It  is 
absorbing  also  the  comprehensive  theories  and 
synthetic  ideals  of  non-academic,  thinkers,  for 
instance,  the  evolutiouistSj  Ihe  sociologists,  and  so 
I  on. 

5.  In  direct  contrast  and  opposition  to  this  pro- 
I  gresaive  movement  was  introduced,  under  the 
I  empire  of  Napoleon,  a  f*ystem  of  education  consis- 
I  ting  of  the  memorising  of  aitificially  formulated 
I  and  authoritatively  imposed  programmes,  for 


I  examinations  for  degrees,  caicuiacea  to  repress  ' 

I  Investigation  and  merely  to  produce  the  respectable 
I  functionary  and  the  docile  tax-payer.  This  is  the 
I  “  University  of  France,”  now,  however,  in  process 
I  of  being  dissolved: 

I  The  liberal  movement  of  England  has  turned 
I  essentially  upon  the  importation  of  the  essential 
I  ideas  of  the  opening  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
I  tion, — of  course  prope.ly  diluted  and  taken  very 
I  gi^ually.  Bub  well-intentioned  Liberals  com-  ! 

I  mTted  the  mistake  of  importing  also  this  type  of 
I  examination  institution  from  the  Napoleonic 
I  Empire,  and  calling  it  tlie  University  of  London  : 

I  while  others  transferred  it  in  essence  to  India. 

I  This  whole  devdlo^meiif,  ITOwever,  is  now  general- 
I  ly  recognised  as  having  befen  14  the  main  little 
I  more  than  a-vieioas  parenfhes's.  At  any  rate,  it 
I  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  vital  use  or  place 
I  In  the  general  progress  above  outlined,  save 
I  delaying  it.  Returning  then  to 
i  3.  The  general  movement  of  University 
I  progress  in  England  hitherto,— so  far  as  we 
I  ai’e  can  yet  be  said  to  have  had  any  general 
I  movement— has  been  the  necessary  process 
I  of  modernising  or  Germanising,  which  has  been 
I  carried  out  more  fully  and  thoroughly  in  the  United 
I  States.  But  the  mpst  remarkable  line  of  advance  at 
I  present,  even  in  this  respect,  though  still  top  little 
known  in  England,  and  pi'esumably  still  less  in 
India,  has  been  the  reconstitution  of  Frerich 
1  Universities  sine©  the  war  of  1870-71,  a  reconstitu-  ! 

I  tion  no  less  thorough  and  eSecfiive  than  that  of  the 
I  Army.  And  I  would  specially  press  on  the  | 

I  attention  of  anyone  desiring  to  foupd  or  improve  a 
I  University,  the  work  of  M.  Liard,  who  has  for  the 
I  past  twenty  years  bean  permanent  Under-Secretary 
I  of  State  for  Higher  Education, .  thus  practically  I 
I  more  important  than  has  been  any  French  ] 

I  Minister  of  Education,  though  M.  Leon  Bour- 
1  geoK  (twice  Minister)  is  also  worth  hearing. 

I  His  work  has  been  not  only  to  rebuild  ani 
I  reorganise  the  University  of  Paris,  until  it  now 
I  corresponds,  in  sheer  number  of  students  and  staff,  I 
I  to  all  the  teaching  Universities  of  ,  England  and  | 
Scotland  put  together,  and  in  spirit  and  efficiency 
greatly  surpasses  these,  but  also  to  re-establish  seven 
-or  eight  “regional  Universities”  in  the  leading 
'  cities,  e.y.i  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Lyons,  | 

I  Marseilles,  Nancy,  Lille,  &c.,  to  which  besides  we 
must  add  the  foundation  of  a  number  of  incomplete 
Uuiversites  (i.e.  without  faculties  of  medicine,  law, 

&c.,  such  as  Clermont,  Caen,  &c.)  So  much  for  the  I 
magnitude  of  his  task,  which  as  you  see  many  ' 
times  exceeds  tho  work  of  the  Presidents  of 
Chicago  or  Harvaid,  much  more  anything  in, Britain, 
Next  as  to  its  character.  A  great  step  has  been  ; 
to  give  up  the  mechanical  unity  of  the  University 
of  France,  with  it  programmes  and  examination  as 
the  sole  conditions  of  intellectual  existence.  This  I 
is  now  being  rapidly  dissolved,  while  the  higher 
studies  and  research  elements  are  being  greatly  and 
I  increasingly  developed.  Of  course  this  change 
1  is  still  far  from  complete,  but  the  policy  is  clear.  , 
Note  in  this  regard  that  the  University  of  Lon- 
i  don  is  also  becoming  a  teaching  institution ;  so 
that  you  may  fairly  look  for  a  corresponding  re-  I 
1  taxation  of  the  examination  system,  tor  and  in  | 
India,  before  many  years.  But  the  matter 
which  most  directly  concerns  this  new  Indian 
I  scheme  of  which  you  tell  me,  would  be  the 
I  Booh  Pratique  de$  Hautes  Etudes, '  of  I 

I  nrinted  particulars  are  easily  -  obtained.  -Diit, 

1  vou  mav  ask,  how  does  this  new,  -indeed  still . 

I  onlv  nascent,  French  development  difEer  from  I 
Ithe  famiUar  German  type,  with  its  oft-sets  in 
I  A'merica,  aad  England  ?'  In  tWa  respect;  as  I  have 
I  already  said,  Qennan.  means  imdeni,  and  m  mac 
1  sense  4e  University  of  Paris  is  new  immensely  I 

I  the  largest  of  German  Universities, --•mth  , 

I  numerable  specialists,  e.  y.,  over  40  ™  , 

I  alone.  But  while  thus  more  German  Chau  the 

Germans,  it  is  also  French  in  the  besi 
also  It  is  •  yet  Ktore  widely  open,— the  I 
Vnivsrsitie  de  Paris  again  beginning  to  denote  I 
i  not  only  the  sum  of  ali  the  faculties,  but  of  all  the 
institudons  of  higher  culture.  It  is  also  more  ’ 
I  avstematic,  the  French  spirit  is  acting  on  and  m- 
cofDoratiag  the  German  specialisms,  giving  them 
^  its  characteristic  lucidity  unity  aiM  clearness,  and 


I  prepariug  a  ue’iv  s/stematisatioa  of  oui 

I  further  it  Is  becoming  directly  jjocia/-  That  is,  its 
!  science  is  becoming  more  fully  applied  to  art.  its 
theory  to  practice,  its  speculation  to  the  needs  of 
human  life  and  the  times. 

Agiind.  It  is  thus  beginning  to  constitute  a 
new  academic  type,  ahead  of  the  present  modern 
one,  the  Nascent,  the.  incipient  University,  v/liich 
the  past  Eiliibition  and  the  opening  century  alike 
have  been  beginning  more  clearly  and  boldly  to 
foniiulatc, — the  University  of  the  (n-ar)  future, 

I  of  which  the  ideals  are  already  becoming 
I  apparent.  It  will  continue  and  intensify  all 
I  the  dispersive  specialist  progress  of  the 
I  modern  tylK^  but  it  will  be  char^terised 
by  the  progressii  e  co-ordination  of  this  into  an 
ever-growing  unity.  By  the  application  of  these 
I  specialisms  to  action,  an  open  synthesis  will  be 
'  brought  about,  bccomins,  througli  the  greater  and 
greater  harmonising  of  ihe.thought  and  action  of  the  1 
whole  world  towai-d  a  peace  unity— the  synergy] 
of  a  widened  and  deepened  human  sympathy. , 
Vou  ask,  in  wliat  way  is  this  being  achieved 
I  This  geneixition  of  French  educational  org  misers, 
just  like  the  Army  re-organisers,  have  had  to  make ' 
their  country  am  w.  From  nearly  35  years’  person- 
I  ul  knowledge  of  French,  higher  education,  e.  y.,  of 
[  Piisteur  orof  Lacaze,  and  their  pupils,  as  well  as 
I  of  half-a-dozen  oblici's  of  the  great  schools  of 
I  science,  I  can  tell  you  that  their  mos;  abstract  and 
I  disiutercsted  research  has  been  infused  with  this 
spirit  of  enlightened  and  humanised  patriotism. 
(Their  actual  watchword  has  been  Ilf  ant  rctaira 
la  pati'ie  \)  Aud  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the. 

1  German  University  movement  of  the  beginning  of 
I  the  century  arose  iu  a  fully  similar  way. 

Auo»her  point  most  noteworthy  is  that  while 
Pads  and  the  greater  universities  have  a  universal 
■  character,  aad  are  being  equipped  with  all  the  im¬ 
aginable  institutes  of  physic,  chemistry,  physiology, 
botany,  &c.,  upon  the  first-rate  German  level,  some 
of  the  smaller  of  which  I  spoke  are  becoming  the 
most  truelv  regional  in  the  world.  For  instance 
;  that  of  Clermont  is  largely  characterised  by  ad- 
I  luirably  wo.  king  out  the  geology,  meteorology, 

I  natural  history,  anthropology,  &c.,  of  its  historic 
j  province  and  natural  region  of  Auvergne,  The 
I  application  of  this  to  India  is  surely  obvious. 

I  France— a  country  of  small  agriculturalists  of 

I  artists,  and  inteliectuals— is  in  each  of  these  wa^s 
I  peculiarly  analogous  to  India, — much  more  so 
:  than  is  Britain.  And  her  example,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  studied  by  Indian  educational  organisers  in  the 
fullest  possible  way.  Thus  I  submit  that  the  influ- 
I  ence  of  Piisteur  (and  of  couree  a  direct  touch  with 
I  the  Piisteur  Institute, — atpre.^ent  probably  the  most 
I  active  critic  and  focus  of  fruitful  research  and 
I  general  progress  mthe  world)  e.  g.,  in  general  and 
special  hygiene  in  the  question  of  the  fertilUty  of 
soil  and  in  larger  agricultural  matters  generally, 
would  be  found  of  the  highest  importance,  Take 
even  as_a  minor  instance  the  production  of  silk  ;  and 
1  then  thinlc  of  its  profound  reaction  on  the  -  hygiene 
of  the^home,  on  the  arts  and  industries,  and,  not 
mdirectly,  even  upon  the  status  and  education  of 
Indian  women.  For  while  agricultural  detail  may 
be  left  to  agricultural  colleges,  the  proposed  new 
1  foundation  might  well  include  an  institute  of 
bacteriology.  Similarly  you  require  a  French 
contact  to  vitalise  your  studies  in  other  subjects, 
say  anthropology  and  political  economy,  For 
while  tlie  manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  financial 
I  economy  of  Kaglaod  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
needs  of  India,  the  pyir||fc;  and 

rural  syndicates  of  Fialce.  like  Ihe  agricultural 
!  banks  of  Germany  and}  Italy,  are  of  immediate 
I  and  practical  interest  (and  perhaps  even  example) 

I  for  the  Indian  economist.  I,  of  course,  strongly 
I  believe  that  our  Indian  rulers  would  become  greatly 
[  more  efficient  by  this  change  in  their  economic 
point  of  view— from  their  present  insular  and 
urban  one  of  the  manufacturing  and  exporting, 
the  financial  and  governing  city,  to  that  of  Con¬ 
tinental  economists,  agricultural  especially,  and 
here  as  I  have  first  said,  nob  only  French  but 
German  and  Italian  also.  ’ 

I  Again,  while  English  anthropologists,  like 
'  German  Sanscritists  have  undeniably  done  »ood 
I  even  fundamental  work  in  the  past,  the  mMero 
Fremch  movement  origigating  with  Le  Plav  and 


now  revolutionlsin^bot^antaropylog^an^e^? 

nomics,  is  still  almost  unknown  in  both  these 
countries,  although  it  is  just  beginning  to 
find  its  way  into  one  or  two  lecture  rooms 
of  Oxfoid  and  Cambridge.  For  with  the 
School  of  Lcblay,  instead  of  beginning  with 
language,  or  with  race,  as  our  initial  principle, 
we  begin  with  the-  geogMi'hy  of  the  chosen 
region ;  we  investigate’  "fidw  this  determines 
the  essential  occupations,  and  hew  from  these 
evolve  the  family  ty^e,  the  clans,  and  castes 
of  the  people,  and  ultimately  their  appropriate  , 
ideas  and  even  ideals  also— these  in  turn  reacting  ^ 
upon  the  whole,  through,  institutions,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  philosophy  and  education,  ECitheties, 
symbolism  and  art.  j 

This  would  constitute  an  ahnost  new  {I  r.,  a  I 
reorganised)  science— of  the  evolution  of  India—  ] 
surely  one  of  the  finest  subjects  for  the  new  found-  j 
atioD,  and  one  ideally  adapted  to  the  native  inves- 1 
tigator,  once  brought  abreast  of  European,  not  I 
simply  English,  tnoughb.  I 

So  mucli  than  for  some  of  these  French  develop- 1 
ments.  You  should  be  in  immediate  touch  with  I 
<s.  g.  MM.  Liard  and  Greavd  (the  latter  the  Rector  I 
of  the  University  of  Paris)  and  with  specialists  of  | 
most  kinds,  Similarly  with  those  of  Germany  I 
also,  though  here  the  great  founders  were  of  an  I 
earlier  generation,  and  are  no  longer  surviving.  I 
Quite  one  of  the  best  senior  men  I  can  here  suggest 
is  Ernest  Haeckel,  from  whom  you  may  be  assured  1 
of  valuable  counsel  if  you  want  it ;  for  from  his 
eager  evolutionism,  he  inherits  much  of  the  spirit  I 
of  the  generation  of  Goethe.  ' 

.  Another  University  type  well  worth  studying  is 
^at  unique  one  of  the  University  Nouvelie  ”  of  i 
J^ussels  which  broke  away  from  the  existing  ' 
official  Univeraity,  and  has  gone  on  now  for  five  ' 
years,  almost  without  money,  by  the  voluntary  and 
unpaid  labour  of  its  large  professoriate.  It  is 
already  one  of  the '  most  living  of  European 
centres,  especially  in  the  social  sciences.  A 1 
this  of.-^ourse  is  a  matter  of  international  com- 
l^iison, ,  andjt  is  at  present  one  of  your  many 
.edueational  misfortunes  in  India  that  you  only 
kQjw.  the  acute  insiilarity  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  when  j'ou  get  outside  the  examination 
maching  of  London,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Scottish 
doctor  or  missionary  may  have  any  influence, 
ihe  introduction  of  the  German  level  specialism' 

1  am  of  course  not  uaderyaluing  jbub  we  may  as- 

Fume  that  you  are  safe  to  get  this  if  the  present 
project  goes  on.  Hence  I  insist  on  the  later  French 

developments,  that  of  what  I  have  called  the  Nas¬ 
cent  University  beyond  the  modern  one,  of 
which  moreover  too  few  Englishmen  have 
heard.  (It  is  fair  bo  recognise  that  the  older 
members  of  the  professoriate,  who  of  eouree  form 
^P*'**^^  I  can,  only  k  .ew  France,  if  at 

all,  before  the  war,  i.  e.,  during  the  second  Empire 
when  she  was  perhaps  at  her  lowest  level  for  centur¬ 
ies).  Of  the  present  revival  of  old  prejudices  I 
need  nob  speak.  It  cannot  last  indefinitely 
we  especially  are  too  serious  losers  by  it. 
Pry  note  also  my  insistence  on  the  necessary 
aud  increasing  internationalism  of  science.  Science 
oura  in  England,  too  often  loses  touch 
With  the  Continent  and  with  America,  is  not  wide 
enough  to  inspire  India,  wTiich  must  in  this  respect 
be  as  tree  and  as  eclectio  aa  Japan.  Here  the  Indian 
student,  like  the  Japanese,  needs  to  travel,  and 
no  less  widely.  Why  not  have  travelling  fellow- 
snips  r  It  18  time  you  diminished  your  reverence 
ot  our  academic  pretentiousness,  aud  realised  (1) 
that  most  of  the  great  names  of  British  science 
Darwin,  Wallace,  Spencer,  Joule,  Lyell,  Murchison, 
Faiaday,  Davy,  Huslev,  Tyndall,  &e.,  are  no 
more  regular  products  of  the  Universities  than  are 
the  poets  ot  the  inventora ;  (d)  that  where  distin¬ 
guished  and  oIBcial,  like  Lister,  Kelvin,  and  Tail 
thy  are  very  often,  like  bhe^,  Scottish  professors! 

younger  generation 
of  distinguished  men  of  science.  Ucc  ,  eg ,  Ramsay 
Uowar,  &c,  are  still  largely  Northern  or  German 
graduates,  This  very  notably  reiiuces  the  scientific 
authority  of  the  two  great  English  Universities, 
Where  despite  an  increasing  infusion  of  res¬ 
pectable  specialism  the  old  traditions  of  classics 
at  the  one  and  mathematics  at  tlie  other 
socia^convenrioQ^andiutelleclual  routine 


at  bobh,  still  far  tool  ^  _ „ 

the  latter  class  that  your  professoriate 

already,  in  my  judgtneat,  far  too  largely  drawn. 
With  this  spirit  and  witli  the  machinery  ot  the 
University  of  London  still  mainly  dominating 
Indian  education,  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  your 
results  are  as  good  as  they  are.  But  a  new  insti¬ 
tution  on  fresh  lines  may  soon  do  wonders,  even 
for  the  existing  Universities,  eince^’lfl^  do  these 
justice,  a  feeling  oS  needed  progress  is  becoming 
more  common. 

Of  course  you  are  right  to  wish  to  import  some 
of  our  good  men.  Every  country  and  every  line 
of  culture  needs  its  special  missionaries,  the 
representative  academic  missionary  to  my  mind 
being,  for  example,  Max  Miiller  in  Oxford^  with 
his  undeniable  services  in  popularising  there  the 
mythology  of  his  time.  But  have  you  not 
quite  eneugh  at  present  in  ludia  of  the 
mythology  of  England  in  our  time?  ....... 

Here  it  is  that  the  Japanese  have  been  so  wise, 
in  selecting  the  Cambridge  mathematician,  the 
German  chemist,  the  Glasgow  engineer,  the 
American  psychologist  and  so  on,  to  head  their 
respective  departments  for  seven  years  or  so,  of 
course  occasionally  reappointing  them  for 
a  second  or  even  a  third  period  when  specially 
desirable,  bub  Rt-'adUv  replacing  them  with 
trained  and  travelled  Japanese,  as  these  gradually 
presented  themselves. 

Weissmann  has  again  and  again  told  me 
that  the  ablest  student  fGermanor  other)  he  his 
ever  had,  was  a  Japanese,  now  a  professor 
in  his  own  country.  Though  I  have  not  ehane- 
ed  bo  have  many  Indian  students,  and  have  not 
come  across  any  genius,  I  have  found  Indian 
just  as  good  as  any  other.  Another  point,  con¬ 
stantly  forgotten  by  European  and  even  Ame¬ 
rican.  founders,  is  that  science  is  not  in  build¬ 
ings  nor  even  in  laboratries,  neither  in  the 
instruments  nor  the  libraries;  and  that  when  you 
have  gob  the  biggest  and  best  of  these,  and  even 
have  selected  yxtnr  i^fesaors  as  carefully  as 
you  can,  you  have  not  yet  got  very  far.  Every 
intellectual  movement  requires  not  simply  an 
originative  mind,  bqb  the  friction  of  a  group-of 
kindred  minds.  It  is  largely,  perhaps  mainly,  for 
lack  of  this  that  culture  movements  so  readily  die 
out.  Your  best  professor  is  but  a  conductor :  you 
must  find  him  not  only  room  and  instruments,  bub 
an  orchestra.  I  have  now  rambled  for  two  Seasons 
arnong  American  Universities,  and  more  than  by 
all  the  wealth  and  variety  and  magnificence  of 
Harvard  or  Columbia  or  Chicago  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  extensive  unity  of  the  small 
Clark  Universiiy  of  Worcester,  which  Boston 
does  not  yet  appreciate.  Here  there  were  not  funds 
enough  to  start  a  complete  University,  and  so 
it  was  decided  to  develop  especially  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  already  the  most  important  faculty 
in  the  estimation  of  America,  though  the  one 
we  , still  care  least  about  in  England.  Here, 
then,  around  a  psychologist  and  educationalist 
of  genius,  were  grouped  eight  or  ten  chairs 
only,  those  judged  by  him  most  essential  And 
the  rest  of  the  income  from  the  foundation  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  supply  of  about  50  post  graduate  fel¬ 
lowships,  of  which  one-third  Me  awarded  annually 
to  men  of  promise  who  hare  concluded  the  ordin¬ 
ary  course  in  other  American  Universities.  For 
this  University  doesnot  waste  its  funds  in  prepar¬ 
ing  undergraduates  at  all,  leaving  these  to  the  in¬ 
numerable  existing  institutions  for  that  purpose. 

May  not  this  principle  be  suggestive  beyond  the 
United  States  ? 

Enough  details  perhaps  for  the  present  :  if  you 
want  information  about  foreign  Universities,  pr 
specific  institutes,  such  as  t!ie  Pasteur  Institute, 
&c,iti3  as  easily  obtained  as  about  our  own. 


the  best  university  for 

-L  INDIA. 

‘^A  LErrEIt  TO  AN  INDIlN  l-iaENl). 

I  PUOVSSSOU  eATIUCK  OEDDE5.] 

(  Concluded  from  yesterday's  '^Pioneer." ) 

Yet  a  last  word  remains,  perhaps  the  most  ih\- 
portant  of  all,  since  r-^ises  the  vast  question  of 
the  true  relations  between  our  respeciive  civilisa¬ 
tions.  Read  or  hand  this  letter  to  some  of  the 
many  good  and  kindly  and  sensible,  honest  and 
patriotic,  but  not  educationally  travelled  people 
i  amongyour friends, inLoadon especially,  of  course, 

I  but  for  that  matter  anywhei'e.  Read  it  to  an  actual 
or  a  retired  official,  of  the  vast  majority,  the  un- 
!  questioning  sort.  I  mean  those  who,  taking  life 
j  and  society,  education  and  empire,  as  they  find 
them,  try  tbeir  best  to  do  their  duty  as  they  undev- 
!  stand  It,  and  asit  is  laid  down.  Try  it  too  on  one  of 
the  rising,  clever  and  successful  men,  one  of  those 
splendid  and  happy  creatures  upon  whom  it  is 
a  real  glory  of  England  to  produce,  and  the  natural 
and  healthy  human  admiration  for  whom  is  the 
inmost'and  organic  secret  of  our  world-prestige,  of 
our  far  "extended  rule,  one  of  ttiose  men  who  liave 
come  easily  and  creditably  through  both  playing 
field  and  cmm  shop,  who  have  taken  both  Coilege 
cups  and  honours,  and  who  can  now  administer 
tile  law,  or  collect  taxes,  or  compile  lectures  and 
read  them  in  an  Indian  college  as  well  as  another. 

I  Try  your  average  citizen  at  home,  of  whatever 
'  class  and  party,  who  has  all  his  life  been  thanking 
God  that  we  are  nob  as  these  foreigners,  as  these 
Frenchmen,  as  these  Irish  ;  or  at  least  hearing  his 
neighbour  and  his  paper  say  so.  See  whether  my 
point  of  view  to  each  of  those  minds,  firmly  sustained 
by  the  point  of  view  of  its  order,  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly  seem  extreme,  unpractical,  if  not  positively 
irritating— at  best  outlandish,  indeed  literally  so. 
Hei-e  (will  you  not  surely  be  told?)  is  one  of  those 
radicals,  not  indeed  perhaps  a  little  Englander,  but 
even  worse,  for  he  seems  to  have  gone  outside 
Bogjand  altogether!  Interoationalisra  and  non- 
seofe !  But  now  ask  him— has  he  not  in  this  very 
I  tight  little  island  after  the  usual  years  of 
!  preliminary  contempt  and  resistance  adopted  and 
i  had  to  adopt  from  the  fomiga  devils,  photographs 
I  and  stethoscopes,  screw-steamers,  and  ironclads  in 
I  one  generation,  or  new  cycles  and  automobiles, 

I  smokeless  powder  or  submarine  in  an¬ 

other,  and  in  all  those  particular  cases  from  the 
!  French,  and  that  without  ceasing  to  be  patriotic,  nay, 

!  some  of  them  in  the  very  name  of  country.  Then, 
too,  should  net  I  sav,  had  we  not  better  be  more  in 
touch  with  the  thought,  know  more  of  the  educa¬ 
tion,  wliich  produces  these  things  ?  Am  I  un¬ 
patriotic,  however  unpleasant,  if  I  say  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  or  the  Liberal  M.  P.  as  I  meet  him,  the 
Member  of  their  respective  governments  as  I  read 
,  him,  the  OxtoM  or  Cambridge  or  Edinburgh 
i  man  as  I  know  him— that  in  educational  matters 
he  does  not  appear  to  me  So  be  fully  awake  in  the 
i  pmsent  world,  but  for  the  most  part  is  dosing 
!  in  a  departed  one.  He  is  resting  on  his .  laurels 
if  you  will,  but  all  the  more  in  a  fool’s  para¬ 
dise  of  material  comfort  and  leading  articles: 
both  only  varied  by  occasional  starts  and  panicky 
nightmares  of  “  foreign  competition.?.”  This  is  as 
yet  happily  relieved  again  by  bauipiets.  or  vicari¬ 
ously  by  reports  of  the  same,  at  which  Lord  Salis- 
burj^’s  ^rdonic  gibe.  Mi,  Balfour's  gentle  flippancy, 
Lord  Roseberv’sready  wit,  and  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire’s  solemii  nullity  al!  regularly  succeed  each 
other  ■  all  leading  up  to  the  same  practical  and 
!  intell^tual  activity  on  the  part  ot  speaker  and 
I  audience  For  then,  do  we  not  learn  that  “  the 
I  right  honorable  genUeman  resumed  his  seat,” 

I  i  loud  and  prolonged  applause.  ’ 

E  ucaf  on  1  Science  I  Oar  statesmen  on  education  9 
m  science  ?  Always  read  them  atientively.  It  is  as 
I  good  a«the  Royal  Academy  banquet,  where  you  can 
I  hear  them  once  a  vear  onntt  .  JFqr  they  patronise 
I  art  •  at  any  rate  a  public  speaker  has  to  be  ready  to 
!  dine  with'  strange  fellows.  As  for  Belshazzar’s 
i  dinner-party,  it  may  not  be  ready  in  our  time. 

!  it  is  all  very  well  to  chaff  our  statesmen,  and 
I  of  course  it  is  very  easy :  everybody  does  | 
it  A  is  used  to  being  “heckled.”  so  he 


jears  you  no  . .  . . 

tongue  in  hixS  cheek  already;  at  he  knows 

it’s  his  sort  of  technical  education  for  Parlia¬ 
ment,  80  he  is  rather  obliged  to  yi>u  than  other¬ 
wise.  To  say  we  have  in  this  or  that  and  the 
other  eminent  educational  body  as  many  rnodern 
educationists  as  there  are  modern  milUavy 
strategists  in  the  Tsung-li-Yaroen  is  admitted 
to  be  a  more  common-place  of  statistics  :  it 
is  not  an  offence,  nor  a  warning.  But  to 
attack  in  sob^r  earnest  in  the  business  morning 
not  after  dinner,  as  I  am  afraid  we  both  like 
beginning  to  do,  the  most  powerful  of  trades- 
unions  extant,  those  of  Public  Schools  and  Unirer- 
sities,  of  Clubs  and  Services  ;  to  tell  them  we  are 
not  educating  India  ;  that  we  had  better  first  re-' 
educate  ourselves  :  that  whether  or  no,  India  will 
in  any  ease  mainly  have  to  educate  herself,  is  more 
serious;  and  surely  heresy,  almost  as  bad  as  Ripon 
or  Ilbert  over  again — the  old  foe  with  a  new  face. 
For  might  not  such  education  be  unsettling,  be 
dangerous  ?  We  shall  be  hearing  of  India  for  the 
Indians  nest. 

YetJ  the  higher,  that  is  the  farther-sighted  pa 
triotism,  I  claim,  is  on  my  side.  Let  the  Indian  stu¬ 
dent  come  to  us  by  all  means  ;  he  still  needs  to  ;  we 
have  many  things  to  teach  him,  but  not,  I  think, 
merely  to  be  a  more  or  less  faithful  or  weak  repro¬ 
duction  of  ourselves,  be  it  at  sport  or  games,  be  it 
as  petty  functionary,  or  native  Christian.  Not 
even  if  he  were  to  attain!  or  surpass  our  ideal. 
Prince  Ranjit-singhji  is  most  welcome,  he  has  done 
us  no  end  of  good  he  has  raised  the  popular  esteem 
and  respect  for  India  in  the  man  in  the  street  more 
than  a  new  orator  or  Buddha  would  have  done.  We 
admire  him  like  the  Saxon  Ivanhoe  overthowing 
the  Norman  champions  at  their  own  tournaments. 
Yet  Ivanhoe,  ma^ueradirg  in  a  culture  foreign 
alike  to  his  deepest  traditions  and  his  highest 
aspirations,  was,  as  an  acute  critic  points  out,  but 
the  first  snob  after'all,  a  false  and  misleading  ex¬ 
ample  to  his  people  •,  and  the  initiator  to  this  very 
day  of  what  is  the  mischief  of  English  society. 
No,  to  educate  Indians  like  ourselves  till  they 
are  our  equals  or  superiors  alike  at  lepsons  and 
play,  and  then  disappoint  them  as  we  do,  as  on 
present  lines  we  must, — there  is  the  really  danger¬ 
ous  policy  to  the  British  and  to  India  also.  This 
begins  to  be  seen,  and  so  we  already  hear  at  the 
clubs  of  the  ne*d  of  a  new  policy— not  simply 
of  a  needed  change  of  such  education,  but  a 
repression  of  all  education,  an  ideal  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  much  like  what  we  used  to  accuse  Russia  of. 
But  this  would  be  a  sitting  on  the  safety  valve 
indeed.  This  surely  cannot  seriously  be  listened  to 
by  any  responsible  person.  But  here,  as  else¬ 
where.  fools  may  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 

Whan^a^enSainui^IterDati^  ?  What  but 
true,  a  dwp,  a  living  development  of  Indian 
culture?  Already  we  see  it  in  progress;  already 
we  sometimes  meet  the  Indian  student  who  is 
neither  turning  his  back  upon  his  old  traditions, 
nor  upon  ours ;  but  who  feels,  even  if  he 
does  not  as  yet  clearly  see,  that  to  utilise 
his  vast  ancestral  inheritance,  to  fertilise  his 
ancient  world— f.  his  lotus-seedlet,  with  our  | 
far-blown  and  strangely  active  western  pollen,  is 
ttie  way  to  the  new  life,  the  new  development  j 
India  needs.  We  meet  too  the  Euglishman  who  ' 
clearly  and  frankly  recognises  this.  The  question 
is  how  can  we  help  to  bring  this  about  ? 
Witnout  being  foolish  enougli  to  rush  in  with 
a  policy,  even  I,  who  do  not  know  India,  can  see 
that  the  clues  are  being  found.  I  have  suggested 
also  one  or  two  above,  say  that  of  returning  to  the 
study  of  India  with  the  best  western  evolutionary 
geography  ami  anthropology  and  economics.  So 
the  young  medical  man  goes  from  Edinburgh  or 
Loudon  or  Pjris  to  the  study  of  Indian  diseases. 
Soon  one  will  interpret  a  whole  multitude  of  caste- 
observances  and  symbols  in  terms  of  the  bacte¬ 
riology  of  their  times  ;  perhaps  throw  this  or  that 
new  light  back  into  European  bacteriology,  as 
Cajnictte  brought  back  to  his  Pasteur  Institute  at 
Lille,  to  its  brewera  and  bakers,  new  yeast  from 
old  China  ;  making  both  an  industrial  and  a  che¬ 
mical  step  in  one. 

Pass,  however,  to  larger  matters.  To  say  that  1 
our  Western  mind  is  primarily  obieefcivp  your  ^ 


Eastern  one  preponderatiogly  subjectiveTis^nJo/n? 

raonplace  ;  yet  it  so,  may  we  not  profitably  follow  j 
this  like  any  other  comoionplace  observation  into  i 
fuller  theory,  some  corresponding  practical  result?  [ 
Never  mind  at  first  the  objectmns  ;  or  use  them  to  I 
strengthen  the  general  pi'oposition.  For  was  not 
your  occasional  practical  genius  most  commonly  [ 
a  conqueror  or  a  king,  who  had  by  the  very 
nature  of  things  “  to  do  and  do  and  never  dream  ?  ” 
.4.ud  our  sporadic  flower  of  poetry,  or  dream  of 
metaphysics,  is  it  much  more  than  an  occasional 
Celtic  birtii,  stain  upon  the  strenuous,  masterful 
Viking,  a  rare  weakness  in  the  sturdy  Saxon 
breed  ? 

!  If  this  main  contrast  exists  between  East  and 
West,  what  of  its  details?  Eaterprise and  power, 
commerce  and  governments,  riches  and  rule  are 
what  mainly  interest  us,  and  fill  our  lives  and 
histories ;  as  your  gentle  ethics,  your  vast  systems 
of  i-eligion  have  fascinated  you.  W^  want  wealth 
and  health  ;  we  love  good  housing,  good  eating,  and 
life-long  assurance  of  both,  and  so  bring  home  the 
gold  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  brighten  our 
cloudy  isle.  You  seek  wealth  through  poverty, 
health  through  simplicity.  We  seek  the  master^ 
of  man  and  beast,  you  know  the  spirit  that  is  in 
them.  Little  wonder  that  it  is  mainly  a  technical 
education  which  interests  us  :  that  it  is  the  spirit¬ 
ual  education  which  interests  you.  In  science  it 
is  we  who  have  dissected  the  body,  we  who 
have  classified  and  named  the  plants;  but 
\t  is  amidst  the  strange  symbolism  of  your 
temples  that  has  first  and  most  fully  been 
I  shadowed  forth  the  secret  of  the  growth  and 
I  renewal  of  all  things  living— for  us  the  outward 
forms  of  life  and  death,  for  you  their  inner  mys¬ 
teries.  We  can  tell  you  of  evolution  in  concrete 
detail,  as  of  horse  from  clumsy  tapiroid,  and 
flower  from  humble  weed  ;  but  you  caught  first  the 
breath  of  Brahma  t  the  anthithesis  of  Anabolism 
and  Katabolism  with  its  physiological  details  and 
;  their  outcomes,  the  mighty  rhythm  of  birth  and 
reproduction,  and  destruction  and  rebirth,  we  have 
never  seen  so  broadly  stated  or  so  vividly  as  by  you. 
The  geologic  strata  we  have  mapped  and  their 
fossils  noted  down  ;  but  the  succession  of  world- 
formations  was  in  your  oldest  teaching;  modern 
philosophy  and  ancient  science  in  one  ;  generaiisiog 
I  the  world-pulses  of  creation  and  destruction  untold 
ages  before  our  catastrophisbs  and  uniformi- 
tarians  of  yesterday.  Oura  in  a  word,  is  the 
modern  specialist’s  still,  but  yours  has  been  the 
I  cosmic  sense.  With  a  renewal  of  your  own 
poetry,  your  own  philosophy,  renew  your  ancient 
science,  infuse  and  deepen  our  keener  yet  less  pro- 
I  found  Western  thought.  ^ 

The  great  mechanical  industries  are  what  we 
bring  you,  the  webs  of  our  coarse  looms :  yours 
the  woven  wind,  the  silks  beyond  compare  the 
carpets  beyond  price.  Yet  in  sculpture  and 
painting  we  are  surely  your  betters;  age  after 
age  in  architecture,  save  at  the  very  moat 
that  of  our  cathedrals,  th^  honours  lie  with  you 
The  love  of  visible  beauty,  the  joyous  and 
1  healthy  lust  of  the  eye,  is  strong  with  us 
as  with  our  children:  the  meditation  of  the 
I  mystery  of  beauty,  the  vision  of  the  fiower- 
I  ing  of  the  universe,  lies  far  deeper  in  you 
Physical  science  with  its  weighings  and 
measurings,  the  precise  transformations  of 
I  chemistry,  are  still  mainly  ours.  Come  and 
I  learn  them  in  our  laboratories,  go  home  and 
teach  them ;  but  do  nob  fail  to  regain  from  your 
I  subtle  wits  of  old  the  speculative  insight  now 
I  .so  much  needed  by  the  physicist  to  penetrate 
the  Protean  mystery  he  calls  matter— to  chase  and 
brace  through  all  its  varying  inodes  and  moods 
I  the  manifestations  of  the  eternal  energy. 

We  have  been  the  better  geometers ;  but  was 
It  not  from  you  that  the  Arabs  brought  uc 
algebra?  Here  perhaps  we  have  an  ancient 
keynote  of  destiny :  we  concrete  as  you 
abstract,  we  your  masters  in  the  measuring  as 
in  the  ruling  of  space:  but  you  our  gurus 
in  the  unriddling,  the  deciphering  of  time 
I  but  half  told  the  story  above  of  the  rise 
or  the  modern  German  University  from  French 
,  parentage  ;  the  other  main  line  was  an  Indian  one 
One  of  its  very  greatest  elements  was  the  redis.1 
covery  of  Sanskrit,  that  Greek  of  a  new,  perhans 
greater,  Renaissance  even  yet  bub  besinnintt 


I  fully  complementary,  and  here  lies  the  open  secret  I 
I  of  our  too  eominoE  misunderstanding,  but  of  a  I 
I  deeper  future  understanding  also.  Each  in  turn  I 
for  thousinds  of  years  has  stimulated  the  other  ;  I 
'  each  in  isolation  has  suSered— we  ever  hardening  I 
into  enternal  growths  iWithin  which  the  inner  life  [ 
shrivels:  you  coaeentratiag  yourselves  into  this 
inner  life,  till  the  external  be  depi-essed  or  for¬ 
gotten.  The  strength  of  our  youth  is  ever  sallying 
forth  resolved  to  gain  the  whole  world ;  sure  it  will 
progfc  him, I  the  silent  depth  o!  .yours  retires  to  seek  | 
the  saving— the  finding — of  his  own  soul,  which 
profits  him  much ;  yet  may  let  the  others  die. 
Has  not  each  now  in  turn  to  share  the  conquest 
of  the.other’s  kingdom,  each  in  turn  to  help  to 
save  the  other  from  his  supreme  danger— himself  i 
Here  is  the  excuse  of  ©ur  blundering  beginnings  of 
mutual  education.  Yet  let  us  have  done  with  tryinir  I 
to  educate  princes  inixs  public  school  boys,  pundits 
I  into  honoum  giaduat^,  babus  into  cheap  clerks, 

I  peasants  into  proIetari&uS'  As  well  make  our 
I  forest  offieem  into  hill-men,  magistrate  into 
'  fakirs.  It  is  not  the  best  use  of  each. 

8t  we  carmo^lUta^^Sr^^^55sraSP  i 

niilate  each  other’s  culture  ?  Assuredly,  yet  letifc 
be  to  the  enrichment,  the  completion,  not  the  mere 
uprooting,  the  mechanical  replacement,  of  cur  own  I 
To  the  warp  of  the  one  let  us  add  the  subtle  wev^  nf 
the  other.  Merely  to  reject,  to  break,  to  und^  tho  i 
long  labours,  the  vast  and  complex  heritage  of  th#. 

I  past,  racial  and  individual,  as  the  tffiughtleaa 
schoolmaster  or  professor  or  missionary,  whatevS  ' 
his  good  intentions,  has  too  often  done,  too  often  i 
still  does,  we  now  see  to  be  little  better  Sn  pw- 
ing  and  facilitating  the  descent  towards  social  and 
]  moral,  individual  and  general  ruin.  But  to  ore  I 
serve  and  continue  the  p:ist,  to  purify  and  to  en¬ 
rich  Its  social  heritage,  is  not  that  the  ideal  of  f 
I  sfcatesminaad  of  educationist  in  one^ 

To  begin  carrying  this  out  into  practical  every-  , 
day  educational  work  in  India :  that  is  what  your 

!  neweducationalendeavourmustdo,  orfaiL  I 

all  that  is  best  in  Europe ;  but  do  so  by  help  of  all 
that  IS  best  of  India,  not  b  y  abandoning  it.  Your 
I  new  school  of  science  would  thus  acquire  ar  ind’- 
viduality  and  an  Interest  of  its  own,  as  indeed 
here  and  there  an  isolaSed  Indian  investigator  has  I 
personally  proved  already ;  and  in  half  a  geae- 
I  ration  it  might  be  your  burn  to  stimulate  Western  1 
thought,  aad  so  richly  repay  the  aabstantial 
draft  on  us  with  which  you  will  begin.  Here 
would  be  the  real  gain  -to  onr  European  team¬ 
ing  ;  what  matters  to  our  Unirereities  a  somewhat 
difijimshed  export  of  their  man  iarins  and  mis¬ 
sionaries.  if  there  be  an  enrichment,  a  reaaissancj  * 
of  your  thought,  a  strengthening  reaction  upon  ours  I 
also.  In  such  i^eal  Interchange  lies  the  highest 
gain,  the  real  world  significance  of  tlie  British- 
Indian  Empire ;  ’  not  a  more  externally  imp -sed 
order,  however  just,  but  the  kindling  ot  a  new 
current  by  the  junction  of  the  two  remotest  poles 
of  the  Indo-European  family.  The  old  enthusiasm  ' 
of  the  great  discovery  of  our  common  origins  in 
race  and  language,  has  indeed  ebbed  ;  it  is  with  I 
this  mutual  completion  of  our  still  too  im¬ 
perfect  Indian  and  European-  cultures  into  an 
Indo-European  whole,  and  no  longer  merely  an 
Anglo-Indian  and  Bura*iaE  one,  that  our  sympa¬ 
thies  may  again  begin  to  low.  Modernise  then  ' 
your  education  by  a  wise  use  of  the  great  cppor-  i 
tunity  now  before  you :  Europeanise  it  Is  the  best 
sense,  and  at  the  highest  level :  yet  look  also 
to  orientalising  us  in  the  best  sense  in  your  turn. 

As  naturally  more  interested  in  home  and  in 
Europe  than  in  the  India  I  have  not  seen, 
it  is  this  extension  of  your  best  actual  and  coming  : 
thouglit  here,  even  more  than  that  of  ours  with  | 
you,  that  I  look-  forward  to.  For  we  are  coming  to  I 
need  your  subjective  impulse  if  possible  even  i' 
more  than  do  you  our  objective  one,  yet  for  I 
you  to  help  to  arouse  (as  with  such  new  develop-  I 
ments  I  again  say  you  may  do  in  the  next  half 
generation)  our  universities  and  cities,  our  centres  j 
of  science  and  education— London,  Cambridge, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  rest— from  their  complacent  j 
routine,  their  prosperous  dulness,  their  far-spread¬ 
ing  famine  of  ideas,  drought  of  ideals,  would  in  I 
turn  bring  another  impulse  to  j 


This  is 

g^oes  round;  it  is  the  course  of  things,  the  I 
unending  spiral  of  evolution.  Our  Western  glories  I 
ever  reKindle  in  the  East ;  your  Eastern  dawn  tra-  I 
vela  surely  towards  the  west.  It  may  be  our  hour  I 
at  p^seab,  uut  yours  is  coming  ;  aod  even  more  is  f 
to  be  hoped  from  it.  E.v  Oriente  Luvl  Erao 
On$ns  fiat  Lux  !  ’  I 


Teb  Oajrsus  of  teb  Centiia.l  Peoyincbs.- 
I  The  task  of  the  Census-taker  is  far  from  ended 
ivhen  the  work  of  enumeration  and  tabulation 
I  is  done.  T  .ere  is  left  th©  important  business 
I  of  setting  out  the  general  results  and  sum- 
I  ming  up  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
I  them.  And  with  each  succeeding  Omsus 
I  this  part  of  the  work  becomes  more  exacting 
I  and  more  complex,  "We  have  no  record  of 
I  the  reflections  that  suggested  themselves  on 
I  the  occasion  of  the  numbering  of  the  people  of 
I  Israel,  Possibly  the  Paalmtst  may  have  had 
I  some  composition  of  the  kind  in  view  when 
I  his  meditutloDs  were  interrupted  by  his  be- 
oomieg  suddenly  aware  of  the  penalty  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  action  ; 
and  It  con  easily  be  imsglasd  that  the 
course  o®  ©vents  lor  some  time  onwards 
I  left  him  little  leisure  for  literary  e^ort. 
I  Oomieg  down  to  more  modern  times, 
j  we  have  not  to  go  very  far  back  to  find 
I  the  ordinary  Census  E^pnrt  recalliog 
I  nothing  more  forcibly  to  mind  than  ih; 
I  valley  of  Ez'^kleFs  vision,  a  wilderness 
I  strewn  with  statistics  as  with  bones  “  and,  lo, 
I  they  were  very  dry.  ”  It  has  been  left  to  the 
I  present  generation  to  make  such  bones  of 
linformatloQ  instioct  with  life, 

A  very  creditable  instance  of  this 
lie  to  bo  found  in  the  Oeotr.-il  Provinces 
I  Census  E‘=“port,  written  by  Mr,  R,  V. 
iBusseli,  the  Provincial  Superintendent, 

which  has  recently  been  published.  It 
ilastratos,  however,  the  dangers  wHcli  in 
Ithese  latter  days  beset  the  accomplishment  of 
la  task  like  this.  The  existence  of  previous 
iBeports  Is  of  help  in  providing  matter  for 
I  comparison  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  renders 
anything  in  the  way  o!  novelty  on  the  same 
I  subject  extremely  difficult  of  attainment. 
I  There  is,  consequently,  a  strong  ts  mptation  to 
J  wander  from  the  beaten  track  without  much 
I  regard  whether  the  pleasant  by -paths  are  or 
I  are  not  strictly  within  the  domain  of  Census 
I  work.  Bchnography,  anthropology,  and  the 
1  science  of  comparative  religion  all  come  largely 
lint©  play.  The  result  is  a  volume  full  of  iater- 
lesting  reading,  with  chapters  which  in  many 
I  parts  may  claim  to  rank  as  light  literature. 
iThe  dulness  of  a  record  of  statistics  Is  re- 
I  ilsved  by  quotations  from  such  diverse  sources 
I  as  the  Fisioii  of  Mv-za,  ‘‘Omar  Khayyam,” 

I  and  the  loohing-Qla§s.  What  might 

I  have  bean  expected  to  be  a  mere  Book  of 
I  Numbers,  rises  in  places  to  strains  more  nearly 
^embling  those  of  the  Song  of  SongP. 

Mr,  Russell  telle  us,  to  begin  with,  how  the 
I  work  was  done.  He  notes  with  pardonable 
I  pride  that  the  Central  Provinces  returns  were 
I  all  recHved  in  Calcutta  on  the  7th  March,  a 
Idistinotlon  shared  by  no  other  Province. 
Ijudgiug  by  the  account  of  the  efforts  of 
■individual  officers  which  contributed  to  this 


■  result,  IMr.  Kussell  would  seem  tu  have 

■  faculty  of  iospiriog  others  with  an  enthusiasm 
I  equal  to  his  o\rn.  The  main  point  in  which 
I  the  method  of  enumeration  differed  from  that 
I  of  the  preceding  Odnsus  was  that  the  agency 
I  of  the  Land  Kecord  staff  took  the  place  of 
I  that  of  the  police,  in  spite  of  the  sort  of  ves- 
I  ted  inter  st  in  vital  statistics  enjoyed  by  the 
J  latter.  Tiie  connection  being  merely  of  an 
I  honorary  character,  and  involving  no  surren- 
Iderof  the  pecuniary  advantages  attaching  to 
I  permanent  association,  it  may  be  surmised 
I  that  the  police  hud  no  strong  objection  to  the 
I  change.  Among  the  curiosities  of  enumeration 
litis  recordi-d  that  the  unsatisfactory  answers 

■  given  on  Census  night  by  a  dacoit  who  was 
kvanted  ’  resulted  in  his  detection  and 

I  arrest.  The  same  scrupulous  regard  for  com 
I  pleteness  of  detail  led  to  the  entry  for  a  village 
[temple  of  the  god  Mahadeo  as  householder, 
J  wi  h  “  eub^istenco  on  contributions  from 
I  tenants"  as  his  occupation.  Nine  persons 
J  were  returned  as  thieves  or  receivers  of  stolen 
I  goods,  ft  fact  attributed  in  the  Eeport  to  the 
1  enumeration  having  in  these  cases  been  made 
J  by  police  constables.  A  curious  occupabloiij 
I  recorded  is  that  of  rubbing  lac  dye  on  thi 
I  feet  of  women  when  they  go  out  to  pay  visits, 
Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  receni 
I  Census  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  vtas 
the  Central  Provinces  that  famine  was  mos! 

'  widespread  and  most  severe.  The  whoL 
period  since  the  taking  of  the  last  Census  was! 

!  one  of  agricultural  depression,  which  had  twice! 

deepened  into  famine.  Of  a  total  population, 

I  of  nearly  12  millions,  over  eight  aud-a-half-. 

millions  are  returned  as  supported  by  agricul-S 
I  ture;  and  there  are,  of  course,  many  more  who| 

1  were  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  custoraf 
!  of  agriculturists  or  employment  bj'  them.  The 
decrease  of  8-3  per  cent  in  the  population'" 

'  is  thus  hardly  a  mutter  for  surprise,  A  mark-’ 
ed  obaracteristic  of  the  Proviuce  has  been  the 
sparseuess  of  its  population,  and  there  is  no  I 
I  change  in  this  respect.  There  is,  however, 

I  an  increase  in  the  urban  pnpiila  ioa,  attributed 
'  i  part  to  the  growth  ot’  mills  and  factories, 
and  partly  to  the  tendency  of  trade  in  these 
days  of  railway  communication  to  accumulate 
I  in  large  towns.  Other  causes  noticed  are  exten- 
I  Sion  of  higher  education  and  the  jive£-lu6eeM^g,.j 
popularity  of  litigation.  P  rhops  the  most  ' 
important  part'of'  the-iBeport  in  so  far  as 
I  it  deals  with  the  Census  proper,  is  that  in 
which  the  effects  of  famine  on  the  population 
I  are  considered  aiftl  diacussed  under  the  heads 
1  of  age  and  sex.  The  conclusion  arrived 


at  is  that  the  age  constitution  of  the 
people  is  more  favourable  to  a  high  birth- 
I  rate  than  in  1891,  because  there  is  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  very  young  and 
very  old.  The  number  of  persons  capable 
of  earning  their  own  bread  is  larger.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  which  the  Eeport  brings 
out  very  clearly,  that  famine  told  much  more 
severely  on  men  than  it  did  on  women. 
Mr.  Bussell  suggests,  in  explanation  of  this, 
neither  the  sordid  reason  that  the  women 
had  in  their  hands  tha  preparation  of 
the  food,  nor  the  existence  of  a  spirit 
I  of  chivalrous  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  leading  them  to  sacrifice  themsslves 
I  for  the  sake  of  their  womenkind.  His  view 
_j8_that^  women  are  constitutionally  stron^yar  ( 


and  better  able  to  resist  privation,  the  I 
reason  lying  in  the  fact  that  for  a  child  I 
to  be  born  and  to  survive,  it  is  essential 
that  the  life  of  the  mother  should  be  | 
sustained,  whereas  there  is  no  such  necessity  I 
in  the  case  of  the  man.  Nature  adapts 
herself  accordingly  for  the  sake  of  the  pressr- 
vation  of  the  race ;  and  a  compensation  is  | 
found  for  the  comparatively  poor  resisting 
power  of  the  man  by  the  proportionately  ' 
large  number  of  male  births.  Periods  of  pri¬ 
vation  and  lowered  vitality  may  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  the  ry,  be  expected  to  be  followed 
by  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  male  births. 
On  the  same  theory  the  larger  numbers  , 
of  male  children  among  persons  of  high  caste  is 
accounted  fcr  by  the  fact  that  the  women  do 
not,  as  a  rul’,  lead  a  healthy  outdoor  life,  and 
that  cons^ quently  their  vitality  ia  lowtrfd. 
Some  of  the  figures  adduced  appear  to  support 
this  theory  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  admit-  | 

I  ted  that  Indian  statistics  generally  do  not 
afford  sujficieut  basis  for  it  to  be  said  to  rest  : 
on  a  sure  foundation.  Altogether,  it  may  be  I 
I  admitted  that  if  the  arguments  used  are  not 
I  conclusive,  they  are  at  least  extremely  sug- 
J  gestive.  It  is  not,  of  couise,  laid  down  that  j 
f  sex  is  actually  determined  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  privation,  but  merely  j 
that  privation  is  one  of  ,tbe  factors  which  go 
towards  the  determination  of  sex,  and  that  its  | 
infiueoce  is  favourable  to  male  births. 

There  is  some  curious  information  furnished  1 
in  the  Beport  on  the  subject  of^misstatement  of  I 
age.  Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  uninteutioual, 
and  among  males  almost  wholly  so.  But  among  I 
girls  it  seems  that  numbers  stop  at  12  untill 
they  are  considerably  older,  the  reason  being  I 
.  that  12  is  the  latest  age  which  it  is  respect¬ 
able  to  admit  for  an  unmarried  daughter.  I 
I  Tiiere  seems  to  be  a  general  tende.ocy  to  I 
I  understate  the  ages  of  boys — those  in  the  I 
I  stage  between  10  and  14  getting  put  backl 
I  to  an  earlier  period,  and  those  between! 

15  and  18  being  returned  as  beloogingi 
[  to  the  10 — 14  stage.  This  is  not  done  pur-" 
pusely.  The  fact  is  that  up  to  the  stage  of  I 
I  adolescence  the  Indian  bay,  as  a  rule,  appears  I 
I  younger  than  he  really  is.  He  then  shoots  I 
up  and  soon  begins  to  look,  to  European  eyes  I 
at  least,  more  than  his  actual  age. 

The  statistics  of  literacy  are  satisfactory, 

I  and  indicate  that  good  work  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  educatijn.  The  number  of  the  | 
literate  has  increased  by  27  per  cent,  though 
the  test  of  literacy  applied  was  somewhat 
j  stricter  than  bad  hitherto  been  used.  Eemale  j 
education  is  very  backward  ;  but  since  1891 
the  number  of  girls  at  school  has  nearly 
I  doubled.  The  dillicultj  of  educating  boys  I 
I  of  low  caste  has  not  been  surmounted  ;  ai  d  an 
amusing  incident  ia  recounted  where  a  sweeper, 
as  well  as  the  masters  of  a  school,  resigned  on 
account  of  the  admission  of  some  boys  of  low  j 
caste,  and  the  school  had  to  be  broken  up.  j 
There  has  been  a  general  fallitig-off  in  the 
number  of  persons  returned  as  infirm,  possibly 
the  result  of  conditions  of  hardship.  Blind-  j 
ness  shows  least  variation:  leprosy,  on  the 
other  band,  has  considerably  decreased.  There 
bus  been  much  missionary  activity  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Provluces  on  the  part  of  various  Christia 
denominations,  and  the  result  is  presumably 
satisfaction  of  the  bodies  con- 


oeriied,  as  thu  number  of  Native  oHtsao? 
has  nearly  trebled  itself.  The  increase  is  not 
ooofined  to  any  one  portion  of  the  Province, 
and  the  total  number  of  professing  members 
I  of  this  oommuuity  is  now  over  18,000,  .  Many 
!  of  us  must  have  felt  the  difEouUy  to  which 
[  Mr.  Bussell  confesses  as  to  the  proper  auswer 
to  the  question  :  What  is  a  Hindu  ?  After 
referring  to  the  geueral  absecee  of  pliil  .so- 
pliica!  fatlief  and  the  prevalence  of  local 
veneration  of  saints,  heroes,  and  spirits,  the 
latter  generally  of  a  malignant  tjp',  Mr. 
Bussell  concludes  that  when  a '  mau  adhe- 
res  to  his  caste  and  venerates  Brahmans,  he 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  Hindu,  even 
though  he  may  not  profess  himself  as  such, 

1  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  much  more 
I  dofluite  than  this.  The  description  of  the 
dissenting  sects  given  in  Chapter  TI  is  full  of 
interest,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  whenever 
I  the  point  of  open  conflict  with  caste  has  been 
I  TSaohed,  failure  has  in  the  end  resulted. 

<  The  general  sketch  of  the  caste  system  and 
uotice  of  caste  customs  given  in  Chapter  IX 
occupies  about  one  fourth  of  the  Eeport.  The  I 
OantralProviaces,  with  its  many  different  races 
aad  languages,  its  backward  population  ac. 
numerous  aboriginal  tribes,  is  a  veritable  I 
'  paradise  tor  the  enthttsiaat  in  folk-lore  and  I 

]  Tue  man  whralw^piJ^ 

in  a  word  for  his  own  part  of  the  country  msy 
I  cousole  himself,  if  he  is  a  ■>  0.  P.-  ma„^ 
with  the  reflection  that  though  times  may 
change  and  big-game  shooting  become  a  thiog 
I  Or  the  past,  his  Province  vriil  still  be  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  ethnographer 
and  antfaro-ologist.  It  is  impossible,  wlttm 
[  the  Iiimts  of  this  article,  to  do  justice  to  this 
portion  of  the  Bsport.  It  must  suSoe  to  say 
that  the  author  is  doubtless  correct  in 
claiming  that  in  this  Ohsoter  he  has  broken 
new^  ground  locally  ;  and  from  the  speoiraen. 
he  gives,  there  is  resaon  to  hope  that  ho  will 
go  on  from  where  he  has  left  off. 

I  ^  la  conolusion  it  mast  be  noted  that  in  addi-  ! 
twn  to  its  other  merits,  the  volume  will  | 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  sort  of  Indian  ' 

I  house-keeper’s  friend  for  the  residents  of 
the  Cantral^  Provinces.  H-re  those  soDceraed 
may  find  in  the  chapter  on  occupations  j 
hints  on  such  points  as  the  wages  of  s  ' 
cook,  the  cost  of  firewood  end  charcoal,  the 
number  of  bamboos  that  go  to  so  many 
square  feet  of  matting,  and  their  price,  what 
j  should  be  given  to  a  farritr  who  shoos  one’s 
horse,  aad  what  the  oow-mau  does  with  the 
milk  that  is  left  over.  This  will  convey  some 
I  Idea  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
I  work.  But,  in  all  seriousness,  the  Eeport  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  writing,  well  got  up  and 
well  printed,  full  of  vvried  information, 
and  issued  before  the  matter  with  which  it 
deals  has  had  time  to  get  stale.  We  can 
I  conSdeutly  recommend  its  perusal  to  aii  whose 
I  work  or  interests  lie  in  the  Central  Fruvinses. 


ISHAK.. 
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i  os.ablisbedat  Ludhian..  U.^rmoipul  luMta.L'iu  Noiti. 

ladia  now  are  -  .  - 

The  Forman  Christian  Coliege,  Lahore, 

Mahaj  Higl^.SeJ^opI,  Labore!^ 
Thf'Jfwaipn  High  8eija;of,  at'ja&4*^a,.. 

3^  0%  Misaiop  High  .School,  Ludainna.  ''  ' '  ' 

School.  Lisdjiiaoa. 

T.lii  Boys  High  School,  Ambaila  City, 

,,  Th®  Boys  School,  Ambaila  Osutoamsut. 

■  ’■  3!;® 

Theological  Seminary  at  Siharaopur. 

Th®  Ohtistian  Girls  High  School,  Daara.- 
1  Tha.aoyAHigh  J^ekooLDcKri  '  " '  ' 

The  Woodstock  Golieie  for  Europeaui.  MaHobrie. 
The  Boys,  High  .Sehpal  at  iSikwah, 

The  Boys  High  School,  Fatahgarh. 

.  ..The  Chriatian  College,  Allahabad; 

■;  The- Hoy's  High, Sphooij  Allaijabftd, 

The  Girls  Uigh'School,  Aliphabad. 

The  attendaoosun  the'seSebools  with  their  Braaehes  .does 
I  not  fail  niach-  shar.t,  of,69,CP, 

The .qaestrap,i8,oftea asked  j  Why  spend  >o  maeh  money 
I  and  strength  upon  edacasioaJ  Why  oot.deme  yonr  time  to 
I  evangeliafie  work.?  ' 

To  this  w®  rcp.y:  If  this-sehool  work  is  not  erangeli.tic 
I  then  we  should  cartaialy  abandon  it.  Bot  we  think  this 
■  w.ork  is  eranpUstic.  The  only  object  in  the  establishment 
land  mai'atenanea  of  saoh  educational  institutions  is  to 
I  promote  the  great  oaasa  of  evangeliziog  the  people.  By 
I  this  edacalioathe  minds  of  the  pupils  are  filled  with  thoaghls 
land  principles  which  hay®  their  aonrea  la  Christiao  teuch- 
lipg  arid  the  Ofiriatian’s  Bible.  The  missionary  has  before 
■him  a  congregation  of  bright,  intelligent  young  men,  whom 
■he  meets,  every  day  in  the  class  room  and  whom  he  may 
^OEstaptly  iuSuenca  by  the  truth  he  comes  to  teach.  That 
Ihesa  schools  result  in  many  conversions  is  evident  from  a 

fctadyafeheOhristian  membership  of  the  eaurches,.  .Some  are 

puhd  am,oag  the  bast  preachers  and  teachers  in  Mission 
femploy.  Others  are  found  in  public  offioss  holding  places  of 
W,  The  strongest.  Missions  .in  India  are  those  which  have 
hsad  educatMnas  a  right  arm  in  evangelistic  effort.  The  hope 
If  busldyng  up  a  strong  oharo.h  with  an  educated  Indian 
|iinistry  lies  on  the  maintenanaa  of  Misson  Schools, 


JHE  EDUCATION  OF  INDIAN 
GIRLS. o>> 

NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  AIJiAllABAI). 

Uis  Honour  Sir  James  Digges  La  Toiielie  I 
I  laid  llip  foundation  stone  of  tiie  Mary  Wanam  i  ker  r 
llligh  S<-hool  for  Oirls  on  ^Ion-lay  evening.  I 
iThe  new  High  School  is  being  built  by  tliel 
lAtnorienn  Presbyterian  Mis.siim  with  fmiils  sup-f 
■  plied  by  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Wanainaker,  a  di  -  I 
Itingui.shed  citizen  of  the  Unite'l  States,  al'terl 
Iwliose  wife  the  school  is  being  ealled.  It  is  I 
|8itu:ite<l  on  a  plot  of  groimd  in  ^lission  Koadl 
lopposibj  the  Collector’s  bungalow  and 
I  extensive  brick  building. 

I  Dr.  Liu'n,  lieiid  of  toe  Mission  in  Allahal»ad,| 
lrea<l  the  following  a<ldivs.s  : —  I 

I  Our  first  word  is  one  of  thanks  to  your  Ilonourl 
I  for  coming  this  evening  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  I 
I  onr  Girls’  School.  Sixteen  years  ago  we  began  thel 
ISchool  in  the  Jumna  Mission  Compound,  tliel 
I IVsbyteriaii  ladies  of  Chn’igo  sending  us  mostl 
I  of  tlie  mon-'y  required  for  the  buihlings,  as  well  as  | 
Ithe  Prineipil.  Sincethenthe.se  Indie.s  have  siis- 1 
Itained  the  School  by  their  constant  sympathy  aiul  [ 
■contributions.  The  School  began  with  a  few  I 
"small  girls,  not  one  above  the  Upper  Prim.ivy  f 
Stiindaril.  Sbwlily  the  standard  has  been  raised  I 
ISO  that  for  three  years  past  all  the  Ciindidatesl 
Iseiit  up  for  the  Entrance  examinatii'n  have  passed.  I 
During  the  jiast  year  the  School  had  Hd  on  its  I 
roll,  nearly, all  of  them  boarders,  and  nearly  all  tlie  I 
daughters  of  Indian  Clnistians.  Wliile  the  fees  f'  ir  [ 
jtuition  and  boartling  pai<l  by  the  pai-entsS  <lo  not  J 
[nearly  cover  the  sum  expended,  yet  year  by  year  [ 
the  amount  i-ealised  from  fees  has  increa.sed,  and  I 
year  by  year  we  find  parents  willing  to  deny  them-  | 
'solves  iii  Ollier  to  secure  an  education  for  their  i 
Idauyfiters.  A  few  of  the  girl.s  have  gone  from  the  I 
'ScMol  to  the  Agr.i  M  niical  College  and  are  now  | 
employed  as  assistants  in  the  Lady  Diiilerin  and  I 
I  rther  Hospitals,  while  quite  a  numbei^ire  employed  | 

I  as  teachers  | 

I  When  tlio  American  Presbyterians  of  the  United  I 
iProvinces  by  a  unanimous  vote  decided  to  found  I 
a  Chri.stum  Cellage  at  the  Jumna  and  the  I 
Board  of  Foreign  Mi.ssions  in  America  conliallyl 
^approved,  autlionsing  the  raising  of  a  large  endow- 1 
nient,  the  cpiestion  was  raised  as  to  the  wisdom  I 
of  having  two  large  Institutions  in  the  same  I 
compound,  one  for  young  men  and  the  other  for  I 
girls  and  young  women,  and  after  careful  cons:- 1 
deration  it  was  decided  to  make  over  to  the  College  I 
all  the  buildings  in  the  Jumna  now  octnqiied  by  I 
the  Girls’ School,  removing  that  School  from  thel 
I  Jumna  to  Katra.  I 

On  the  23i'd  January,  last  year,  thellon’ble  John  | 
Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia  visited  Allahabad  | 
and  asked  wb.at  he  could  do  for  ii.s.  We  laid  be-  | 
fore  him  our  plans  for  building  two  Institutions,  I 
one  at  the  Jumna  and  the  other  at  Katra,  and  at  J 
once  he  authorised  the  purchase  of  the  present  site  I 
for  the  Girls'  School,  and  later  on  gave  us,  in  addi-| 
tion,  Rs.  60,000  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  tliel 
comer  stone  of  which  we  have  a-ke  I  Your  Honour! 
to  lay  this  evening.  With  the  coidia!  approval  of! 
the  Chicigo  ladies  and  the  Boaivl  in  America,  tliel 
Mission  is  giving  the  school  in  its  new  home  tl:e| 
name  of  Mr.  Wanamaker,  thus  commemorating  the| 
visit  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  to  Allahabad  and  to  India  f 
We  need  hardly  say  that  while  it  is  oiu’  desirel 
to  give  the  girls  a  thorough  education,  yet  far  abovel 
and  beyond  that  is  our  desire  to  bring  them  iinderl 
the  Iv  ly  influences'  of  the  Spirit  and  Woid  of  Godl 
at  a  time  when  they  are  moat  ready  to  remond” 
to  such  influences.  In  the  desire  to  have  a  share  in 
training  them  for  lives  of  usefulneas,  we  are  layino* 
the  foundation  of  this  school.  We  are  placing! 
under  the  comer  stone  a  copy  of  the  Bible  thus 
setting  forth  in  symbol  our  faith  that  the  hiding 
of  this  Word  in  the  heart  will  lead  to  a  life  ofl 
fellowship  with  God  and  of  fruitfulness  in 
every  good  work.  In  conclu.sion,  on  behalf  of 
the  ATiencan  Presbyterians  of  these  Pro- 
yinces  we  have  to  tliank  Your  Honour  for 
the  grant  of  Rs.  100  a  month]  to  this  school 
year  by  year.  It  is  now  sixty  years  and  more 
since  we  began  our  school  work  in  these  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  it  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  know 
that  the  Presbyterians  in'  America  whom  we 


Irepresenf _  uotruHi^  ... 

I  India  with  the pnssins years"  baton  the  mSLi'v 
*'’“t  ™-''.  with  plans  foi 
I  f^largement  in  the  future. 

I  frx  1  statement  we  ask  Your  Honour 

I  no.  comer  stone  of  this  building,  namin'^  it 
The  Mary  Wanamaker  Girls’  High  SohJoT  " 

I  the  foundation  stone,  the  Lieut 

Icnant-Goyemor  sQidthat  the  assemblege  of  a  l 

flu.  ajowed  the  pleasure  they  all  took  in  any 
I  good  work,  the  aim  of  which  was  tb  benefit  the 
I  people  of  these  Provinces.  He  w.  ,u  i 

LadVDiggo,UTourho.,A,"?„ 

essentially  a  girls’  snhool  and  she  took  a  deep 
,  luterest  m  women’s  work  in  education,  hospitals  and 
nu,-smg_  It  was  gratifying  to  note  the  stro  “ 
bonds  of  union  which  united  the  Presliyte.ians  in 
these  Provinces  w  th  the  Mission  Boanl  in  Ameriea 
and  with  distinpushed  American  citizens  like.Iolin 
WanamaKcr.  It  was  t,i  his  generosity  that  Allaha- 
el’*'??  “’<=  school  on  the  site  5 

h?d  standing  The  school,  though 

AllahabS"®!?  ™  sehooUn 

Allahabad  It  had  a  good  record  behind  it  and 

he  hoped  it  would  have  a  long  record  before^t 
Kis  Honour  congntiilated  the  Mission  also  on  the  1 
effoite  It  was  making  to  imse  the  condition  monl 
and  social,  of  tlie  Indian  Christians  of  the  United 

[  an  honest  and  resnectebia  c^if  Jne 

self-reliant  life  was  wo?  hv  Af  on 
He  tinvted  fhof  f  l  commendation. 

I  Those  were  boy.s’  schnoic  onVi  i  ff  Lucknow. 

I  ing  they  had  the  build- 

I  the  surrounding^ country/  -^•l.'li.ibad  but  upon 
I  Mission,  tha'nkid 'ttie  llfont^TOrr’’'''  j 

’'a  MATUBB  Ot?  I 

I  the  results  of  the  Allahabad  University  Eot- 
I  ranee  examination  held  in  January,  which  have  I 
I  just  been  issued,  is  the  marked  success  of  sonie  I 
I  of  the  female  candidates.  Not  only  do  six  girls  I 
I  find  a  place  in  the  Eirst  Division  but  the  f 
I  second  and  third  places  in  order  of  merit  have 
I  been  won  by  them.  Three  of  these  successful 
I  candid-iles  are  classified  as  Native  Cliristians  | 

I  the  remaining  three  being  described  as  Euro-  I 
I  pean.  A  remark. ble  aiicoeas  has  been  achieved 
I  by  the  D-hra  Dun  Girls’  High  School,  which  I 
I  sent  up  three  Native  Christian  girls,  two  ofl 
whom  passed  in  the  First  Divis  on  and  the  third  | 

[  m  the  Second  Division.  One  of  the  former  f 
Mercy  Ahrnjd  Shah,  obtained  the  third  place 
in  order  of  merit.  Taking  into  con. ideration 
her  age,  which  is  only  seventeen,  this  achieve¬ 
ment  is  particularly  creditable.  When 
female  education,  as  it  must  in  the  near  or  I 
remote  future,  begins  to  gain  any  appreciable 
I  hold  in  India,  it  is  clear  that  the  Brahmans  | 

I  ™  /  Kayasths,  who  now  almost  monopolise  the  I 
I  University  honour  lists,  may  meet  some  unex-  I 
^peotedly  keen  rivale. 


THK  FORMAN  CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEWTON  HALL. 

At  3-30  p.  111.  on  Thursday,  ihe  5th  iostaiit 
la  large  uusnber  of  European  and  Indian 

■  ladies  and  geiillemeo  asseinbled  for  the  open- 
ling  ceremony  connected  with  the  occupa<ion- 
lofibc  ««rtr-Boarding  House  called  the  Nevv- 
I  ton  Hall,  of  the  Forman  Christian  College. 

■  Punctually  at  the  hour  lixed  His  Honour 
I  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Lady  Rivaz 
I  arrived  and  were  escorted  to  the  dais  by  the 
I  staff  of  the  College  After  prayer  offered  by 
I  the  Rev.  Arnold  Boyd,  M.  A.,  thi  ” 

I  (Dr.  Ewing)  spoke  as  follows  :  _ 

I  Your  Honour,  Lady  Rivaz,  Mr.  Bell,  Ladies 
laud  Leollemen,  —This  is  an  occjsion  of  very 

great  interest  to  those  of  us  who  are  directly 
|connected  with  the  working  of  this  College. 
lYouf  presence  this  afternoon  testifies,  we 
|believe,  to  someshare  upon  your  part  in  this 
linterest. 

For  many  years  the  institution  has  suffered 
trom  the  lack  of  hostel  facilities,  the  old 
lioarding  house  providing  accommodation 
■for  only  some  sixty  students,  while  during 
recent  years  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  had 
be  provided  with  places  of  residence. 
l3uildings  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been 
rented  to  supply  this  need,  but  our  best 
Jetforts  in  this  direetlou  left  much  to  be  desired. 
■To-day  we  have  met  to  formally  open  this 
Jcommodious  structure  in  which  we  are  assem- 
|bled,  and  to  rejoice  over  the  possession  of  a 
■place  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  require- 
Iments  of  our  students.  The  lands  upon 
Iwhich  the  building  stands,  together  with  the 

■  bungalow  adjoining,  were  purchased  by  us 
■about  eighteen  mouths  ago,  and  plans  looking  to 
■the  provision  of  a  Boarding  House  immediately 
luudertaken.  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  most  sin- 
Icere  and  grateful  appreciation  that  we  make 
I  mention  to-day  of  the  liberality  of  the  Govern- 
Imentof  tbs  Punjab  in  making  to  us  such  a 

grant-in-aid  as  brought  this  building  within 


personally  superToTeud  the  es~ 

tablishment.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  hostel 
will  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  Professors 
and  students,  and  will  greatly  aid  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  relations  of  confidence  and  cordia¬ 
lity  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who 
learn. 


the  scope  of  possibility.  For  this  we  aie 
directly  indebted  to  Your  Honour,  Your 
Honour’s  immediate  predecessor  in  office.  Sir 
W.  Mackworth  Young  and  to  Mr.  Bell,  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  College 
have  chosen  to  name  the  building  the  Newton 
Hall  in  commemoration  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  who,  together  with 
the  late  Dr.  Forman,  whose  name  the  College, 
bears,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  work  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church  in  this 
city. 

It  is  fitting  that  acknowledgment  be  made 
of  the  very  great  help  rendered  to  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  original  plans  of  the  build¬ 
ing  by  Lala  Beni  Pershad,  a  retired  Assistant 
Engineer,  and  by  Rai  Sahib  K.  K.  Mukdrji, 
of  the  Punjab  Public  Works  Department, 
who  has  most  kindly  given  us  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  advice  and  supervision  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  The  entire 
work  has  been  done  by  Mian  Mangoo  Khan, 
Contractor,  to  whom  it  Is  due  to  say  that  he  . 
has  given  to  us  the  most  thorough  satisfac¬ 
tion.  He  has  done  his  part  with  a  degree  of 
faithfulness  as  Goininenduble  as  it  is  remark- 
able.  •  _ 

We  are  here  provided  with  quarters  for 
the  accommodation  of  no  less  than  j6o  stu¬ 
dents,  and  with  a  residence  for  a  Professor 


Before  asking  Your  Honour  to  open  this 
budding,  may  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  very  j 
brief  statement  concerning  the  history  of  the  1 
College  during  the  year,  as  a  prelimiuary  to 
the  distribution  of  prizes  by  Lady  Rivaz,  who  1 
has  so  kindly  cmsented  to  perform  this 
service  to-day.  There  has  been  but  one 
change  in  the  Professorid  siatT  in  the  appoint-  1 
ment  of  Mr.  Das  Gupta,  m.  a.,  as  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  succession  to  Mr.  Gopal  I 
Singh,  Chawla,  m  a.,  who  has  become  au  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  in  ibe  Government  College. 
This  College  has  been  fortunate,  we  think 
in  having  had  remarkably  few  changes  in  its 
teaching  staff.  Of  the  present  staff  no  less 
than  five  have  been  in  practically  continuous 
service  in  the  College  since  its  opening  in 
1886,  two  since  1888,  one  since  1894,  and  ' 
another  since  1896.  In  the  University 
exams,  our  men  did  wel'.  In  the  Interme¬ 
diate  Exam,  in  Arts  no  appeared,  of  whom 
78  passed  ;  in  Science  6  out  of  10  were  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Exam.,  74  I 
appeared  and  32  succeeded  in  obtaining  th?  deg-  ! 
ree  ;  in  the  B.  Sc.  test  two  presented  themselves  i 
and  both  passed,  gaining  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  obtain  this  degree  from  the  Punjab 
Univetsity.  For  the  first  time  we  sent  up  ! 
candidates  for  the  M.  A.  degree.  Four  ap-  ' 
peared,  taking  Eugtish  as  their  subject,  and  ! 
all  passed,  one  of  them  taking  the  highest 
place  in  the  University. 

lu  the  University  Sports  Tournament,  the 
Cricket  Shield  and  the  Football  Cup  have  ! 
been  won  by  our  teams,  while  in  Athletics 
we  were  defeated  by  the  Government  College 
by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

I  have  now  the  hmour  to  present  those 
students  who  have  excelled  in  the  work  of  | 
their  respective  classes  that  they  may  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  hand  of  Lady  Rivaz  the  , 
prizes  which  are  to  be  awarded  them  on 
the  basis  of  the  standard  of  efficiency  gained 
by  them  and  tested  by  the  quarterly  House  I 
Examinations. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  and 
medals,  Flis  Plonour  Sir  Charles  Rivaz  | 
said  :  — 


Dr.  Ewing,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It 
I  has  given  my  wife  and  myself  much  pleasure 
I  to  accept  the  invitation  which  we  received 
1  from  Dr.  Ewing  to  aiiend  this  meeting.  My  , 
I  wife  has  fulfilled  her  part  iu  to-day’s  pro- 
I  ceedings  by  distributing  the  prizes,  and  it  | 
I  now  remaius  for  me  to  perform  the  agree- 
I  able  and  iuleresting  duty  which  has  been 
I  allotted  to  me  of  fonnaly  opening  the  new 
I  Hostel  which  is  to  bear  the  name  Newton 

1  Hall. 

The  question  of  the  provision  of  suitable 
I  residences  for  college  students  has  recently 
I  received  considerable  attention  from  various 
quarters,  la  his  speech  at  the  Educational 
Conference  which  was  held  at  Simla  in  the 
I  autumn  of  1901,  His  Excellency  the  Vice¬ 
roy  treated  this  question  as  having  an  im- 
I  portant  bearing  upon  the  larger  question  of 
the  dignity  and  status  of  the  Indian  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  the  possibility  of  infusing 
greater  unity  and  nobler  ideals  into  liigher 
i  education  in  this  country.  He  said  “  There 
is  one  matter  upon  which  loo  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid ;  I  allude  to  the  adequate 
due  inspection  of  hostels  or 


boarding-houses  lor  me  pupus  at  trie  colleges 
in  the  large  towns,  lii  the  absence  of  re¬ 
sidential  colleges,  these  iuslitutions  appear 
to  furnish  the  nearest  equivalent  that  can  for 
the  present  be  supplied.  Many  a  father  is 
deterred  from  sending  up  his  son  to  lake 
part  in  the  college  courses  in  the  great 
cities,  from  fear  of  the  social  and  moral 
temptation  to  which  he  will  be  exposed.  If 
attached  to  every  college  or  group  of  colleges 
there  were  such  a  building  or  buildings, 

Cl  parent  might  feel  less  alarm,  and  the 
student  would  quickly  become  the  gaitier 
by  the  comradeship  and  esprit  de  corps  which 
life  in  such  surrouudiogs,  if  properly  control¬ 
led,  would  engender”. 

The  Viceroy's  words  led  to  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  matter,  both  by  the  Confer- 

[  eiice  and  by  the  Universities  Commission 
which  followed  it.  The  latter  in  their 

J  Report  recommend  tliat  college  students  with 
parents  not  living  or  guardians  should  be 
reqmnd  to  reside  in  lodgings  or  hosleis  ap- 
proted  by  the  University;  that  one  or  more 
of  the  members  of  the  college  staff  should 
reside  in  or  quite  near  the  hostel  ;  that 
separate  rooms  or  large  dormitories  should 
be  provided  ;  that  hostels  should  be  directly  I 
under  thq^  control  of  the  Principal  ;  that 
none  but  students  directly  under  the  college 
discipline  should  be  residents  ;  that  the  I 
jyovision  of  quarters  should  in  course  of  I 
time  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  affiliation  f 
I  of  colleges  ;  and  that  hostels  should  be  erected 
I  near  the  college  and  in  clean  and  respectable 
I  surroundings.  I 

I  In  view  of  these  recommendations  it  is  I 
I  particularly  gratifying  to  see  the  opening  in  | 
Iconneclion  with  this  college  of  another  board- 
ling  house  which  satisfies  all  the  conditions! 
I  recommended  by  the  Universities  Commission.! 
I  The  surroundings  are  good,  the  rooms  are  I 
I  commodious  and  well  ventilated,  and  duel 
I  provision  has  been  made  for  close  super- 
I  intendence  and  strict  control.  No  fewer  I 
I  than  i6o  students  will  be  able  to  live! 
1  here  under  wholesome  conditions  which  will  I 
I  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  | 

I  thetr  characters  and  in  fitting  them  tofuiai| 

I  those  solemn  promises  which  they  will  be| 

I  called  upon  to  make  when  they  present  f 
I  themselves  for  their  University  degrees.  lul 
I  the  report  which  wc  have  just  heard  the| 

I  Principal  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  | 

I  new  boarding-house  wilt  greatly  promote! 

I  r-elations  of  conlideuce  and  cordiality  between  I 
I  the  staff  and  the  students.  It  is  reasonable 
I  to  expect  that  the  residents  will  learn  toL 

■  look  upon  their  Professors  not  as  lecturers! 

■  whose  interest  in  their  students  does  notf 
|extend  beyond  the  class-room,  but  as  true  | 
■friends  who  are  always  at  baud  to  give} 
■them  wise  conusel,  kindly  encouragement  f 
■and  useful  aid.  The  fact  that  so  few  changes  I 
■have  taken  place  in  the  staff  of  this  college  | 
■will  be  of  great  value  iii  furthering  tile  I 
■attainment  of  this  object.  The  Principal  has  1 
■pointed  out  that  of  the  present  staff  no! 
fewer  than  five  have  been  in  practically  f 
■lontinuous  service  since  the  opening  of  Ihel 
f ‘"o  “'hers  since! 
■ibbb.  This  is  a  guarantee  not  only  of  con- 1 
Itinuity  in  method  and  organization,  but  also! 
lof  ihe  formation  and  handing  down  of  tradi-! 

Itions  and  ideals  which  so  strongly  influence  lhe| 
mind  of  Ihe  student.  And  just  as  the  name  of! 
this  college  is  ilself  a  link  wiih  the  past! 
and  a  reminder  of  the  life  and  work  of  a  I 
devoted  pioneer  of  education  in  this  province  | 

°o  the  name  selected  for  this  new  buildin^l 


I  '''h*  serve  to  recat^an^coiTifnetno^le^S" 

I  labours  of  another  faithful  servant  of  ehts 
I  Mission,  a  worthy  predecessor  of  the  zealous 
linen  to  whom  this  college  more  iinmediatelv 
I  owes  Its  remarkable  success.  ^ 

I  Government  has  shown  its  appreciation  of 
j  the  Forman  Chrlsliau  College  by  giving  a| 
j  grant  towards  its  maintenance  since  1887  j 
I  by  Ihe  award  of  a  site  and  building  grants' 
land  by  various  grants  for  apparatus.  The 
Icollege  strictly  conforms  to  the  Government 
I  regulations  as  to  attendance  and  fees,  and  has 

■  always  striven  to  work  harmoniously  with  the 

■  other  Arts  Colleges  in  Lahore.  If  it  should 

■  be  possible  at  any  time  to  pave  the  way  for 
■the  establishment  of  a  Teaching  University 
■by  a  system  of  inter-college  work,  1  am 
■confident  that  we  can  couut  on  the  ready 
fco-operatiou  of  the  managers  of  the  Forman 

ICoIIege. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  Priiicip.il’s  report 

■show  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  successful 
■one,  the  results  of  the  M.  A.  e.xamination 
■benig  specially  noteworthy.  In  manly  sports 
■and  games,  toe,  this  college  lias  well  held 
■  its  own,  and  the  institution  is  one  of  which 
I  Lahore  and  Ihe  Punjab  may  justly  be  proud 
la^  which  well  deserve  the  public  con- 
I  ndence. 

At  the  conclusicn  of  Ihe  Lieutenant-Gover- 
iMrs  address  vigorous  cheers  weie  given  for 
!His  Honour,  Lady  Rivaz  and  Mr.  Bell,  and 
Ik  audience  dispersed  to  inspect  the 

Ibntidtng.  which  is  a  splendid  structure  ad¬ 
mirably  arJapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
■s  designed. 


SUIT  DISMISSED 


DAMAGES  CLAIM  iiV  BANDEL 
CHURCH 


FKOII  OUll  OOKUESFONDENT 

UHINSLUAH, 

Tile  first  Jluusilt  ol  Hougfilv, 

I  Cbinsurah,  has  dismissed  the  suit, 

J  filed  by  the  Piioi  ot  tee  BanJel  Churclj 
I  the  oldest  Christian  C'huich  in  Bengal, 

1  (built  in  ISyyj,  piayiiig  for  damages, 

I  and  an  injuuctioou  against  seven 
I  persons. 

]  This  was  a  suit  lor  Jainages  and  an 
injunction  from  cutting  down  timber 
from  a  holding.  The  Prior  of  the 
Church  was  the  superior  landlord,  I 
1  while  two  defendaniij  were  the  in-  I 
I  terniediate  tenants  under  whom  the  I 
j  other  five  defenda.ufcs  were  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  tenanfe^'^l'amtiff  prayed  for 
j  a  declaration^  tliat  ihe  opposite  party 
I  had  no  right  to  change  the  character 
I  of  the  land,  and  for  a  perpiunent  in-  I 
I  junction  restraining  the  latter  from  I 
disfiguring  the  dispul,ed  knd. 

The  suit  was  contestWi  ob  the  ground  I 
I  that  the  defendants  had  not  rendered  I 

J  the  land  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  I 

I  tenancy.  I 

The  land  is  said  to  be  a  portion  of  I 
I  777  bighas  of  land,  given  to  the  P 
I  Church  by  the  Mogliul  Kmperor  Shah 
^Jehan.  ' 


'Sr?!^  ^^s^nitial  CssKferaiicst. 


Btj  Dr.  Dodds,  Poono.* 

Thh  Fourth  Decennial  Conference,  at  present  beitig 
I  held  in  Madras,  is.  we  feel,  a  time  when  many  workers, 
I  gathered  together  from  India  and  other  places,  are 
I  looking  to  God  for  deeper  knowledge  of  His  will  and  to 
I  one  another  for  mntbsl  enconragesrieDt  and  help  in  the 
1  work  of  the  evangelioation  of  this  Empire. 

For  some  months  beforehand  the  various  siJbjeels 
I  dealt  with  have  been  considered  through  correspondence 
I  by  different  committees.  During  the  first  three  days  of 
1  Conference  these  committees  met  to  consider  their 
I  respective  subjects,  and  during  the  last  four  days  the 
I  resolutions  thus  carefully  considered  are  being  sub- 
I  mitted  so  the  Conference  for  open  discussion  and  final 
I  decision. 

Committee  I.  of  the  Conference  had  for  its  subject 
I  the  Native  Church.  Its  resolutions  were  under  four 
headings~(l)  Development  of  Christian  Life  and 
Character,  (2)  Development  in  the  Native  Ohurcli.  (3) 

I  The  Ministry,  its  training,  etc.  (4)  Work  among  the 
young.  Unde?  the  first  head  the  need  of  a  great  revival 
was  dwelt  upon,  and  prayer  and  work  for  this  object 
urged.  Under  heading  (.2)  self-support,  self-government 
and  self-extension  (i.e ,  the  Church  shouM  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary  agencyj  were  c->nsidered.  The  most  important 
I  resolution  under  heading  S)  was  the  appointment  iif 
a  Representativo  Coramitti  e  to  consider  the  possibility 
I  of  establishing  an  Inter-denominational  Theological 

Ilioard  of  Examiners  for  promotion  of  theological 
learning  in  India. 

The  resolutions  on  Evangelistic  work  (Committee 
II.)  were  divided  into  four  heads.  («)  The  classes  to 
be  evangelised.  (i>)  The  Agents  to  be  employed,  (c) 
The  methods  to  be  used,  (d)  Education  as  an  evangel¬ 
istic  agency. 

Work  among  all  classes  and  all  religions  was  urged  I 
importance  of  village  work  ami  itinerating  was  em* 
phasised,  and  mass  movements  among  the  depressed 
classes  towards  Christianity  recognised  ns  a  genuine 
svork  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  Work  considered  (1) 
Industrial  training  for  boys.  It  was  decided  tliat  this 
must  “  rest,  on  the  basis  of  asnund  education,”  includ¬ 
ing  manual  training,  which  would  be  followed  by 
apprenticeship,  most  generally  in  a  mission  workshop. 
(2)  Peasant  settlements.  On  this  subject  tiiers  was 
considerable  difference  of  Ofjinion  in  the  Conference,  and 
experience  seemed  to  be  conflicting.  Such  settlements 
have  succeeded  well  with  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
.Mission  in  Guaerat,  while  failures  were  instanced  from 
Orissa  and  South  India,  it  was  finally  decided  to 
recommend  such  settlements  as  one  means  of  raising 
the  social  con<iition  of  t'le  poorer  members  of  the 
Christian  community,  (fi)  Co-operative  Credit  Asso¬ 
ciations.  The  establishment,  of  these  was  cordially 
recommended, 

I  The  resolutions  of  the  Oommittec  on  Christian 
Literature  strongly  enipha.sised  the  need  of  at!  iioreivsed 
3upply  of  both  books  and  periodical  literature  suited 
to  various  classes.  It  was  decide«l  to  form  standing 
I  Literature  Oominittces  for  the  various  Ian. -uage  areas, 
which  siiould  work  for  these  areas  i!i  co-operatioii  with 
societies  already  existing  for  work  in  this  subject. 


-  Religious  Out- 

I  look.  niinentl^ — the  religious  unrest  of  i 

.  people,  the  revival  of  Hinduism, 

the  assiimlaUon  of  Christian  truth, and  a  growLoK  re- 
g  yereuce  for  Christ  with  secret  disciplesbip.  Hinduimi 

1 1®  to  the  fact  that  an  aggressive  aucl  conquer- 

I  ‘f  of  Hinduism  has 

I  rin-i  H  0^^®"  remarked  to  me. 

I  .u.=  .1,  ,  “P  *^ooks  of  the  llin- 

I  I  ^  incredible  of  belief. 

I  Ki  .Mi  '“™ost  citadel  of 

1 ,1,  r  ^  to  construct  a  New  Hiu- 

lonSlJ  spiritualized  religion  that  shall 

lA  -nnmUi*’®  tiuths  of  tbeif  ancicDt  faith. 

Ih1«,  n.f  1  Hinduism,  this  modern  Vedan- 

1 1 ^  stand  is  to  be  made,  and  the  battle 

I  bbristianity  and  Hinduism  fought  out. 

Iw  ti  l'V^  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  and 

■  if.  VnVrf  permeating  influence  of  Ohrisliauity 

I  people.  Not  until  Hinduism  has  put 

■  torth  the  highest,  and  best  that  it  has,  and  has  seen  bow 

satisfy  the  deepest  needs,  will  the 

■  peop  e  of  India  turn  to  Him  who  is '•  the  Way,  the 

■  li'uth,  and  the  Life.” 

gradual  assimilation  of 

■  Ohnstiau  truths  and  ideals.  More  and  more  Christianity 

■  is  being  read  into  HLuduiam.  The  Bible  is  admitteil  to 

■  eomaiu  the  highest  law  of  ethics  to  be  found.  The 

■  mlitor  of  tlie  Uhuhi  the  e.xpouent  of  orthodox 

■  niuduisra  in  South  India,  declared  that  Hinduism  ',?as 

■  now  busied  in  “  uhwvbing  Christianity."  As  has  been 

■  well  said  “  the  best  thought  of  India  is  not  toward 

■  Hinduism,  but  (oward  Christ.” 

■  p  ^“‘Poriaiit  of  all  is  the  fact  that  hundreds 

■  of  Hindus  to-dsy  arc  secret  disoiples  of  Christ,  They 

■  have  lost  faith  in  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  have 
JTtnnid  in  Christ  the  light  of  life.  How  manj'  such  men 
ptheie  are  in  India  to-day  no  one  can  tell.  But  we  find 
■.'them  wherever  we  go.  Bound  by  tlie  cruel  tyranny  of 
I  caste  to  the  social  organism  in  which  they  were  born, 

I  they  are  longing  with  restless  and  unsatisfied  hearts  for 
I  the  hour  of  their  liberation, 


Among  the  reasons  which  keep  back  many  from  the  I 
open  profession  of  Christianity  may  be  mentioned  the  I 
following — that  it  is  an  exotic,  out  of  sympathy  with] 
popular  lial'its  and  eustoms;  a  He  troyer  of  family  union  I 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  the  social  fabric  is  built:  I 
the  ‘osses  it  involves  arc  patent,  the  gains  problemati¬ 
cal,  its  fruits  in  the  lives  of  many  professing  Christians  I 
are  not  very  apparent :  it  had  better  be  left  alone  If  I 
the  claims  of  Chiist  should  at  any  time  assert  themselves  I 
too  strongly,  they  must  be  cherished  secretly,  and  not  be  I 
avowed  openly,  since  that  would  mean  denationalization  I 
and  membership  in  a  foreign  communion.  Sometimes! 
the  motives  which  keep  back  one  who  is  a  disciple  at  | 
heart  are  so  human  and  so  admirable  iu  themselves — I 
as  when  they  involve  leaving  home  and  little  children.  I 
or  aged  parents — that  the  Blissionary  is  at  a  loss  what  I 
to  say  and  dare  not  judge  and  condemn  off-hand. 


•Editorial  Note.  Tliis  article  arrived  just  too 
late  for  the  January  iiumbev.— A  full  report,  of  the 
Conference  has  now  been  published  by  the  Christian 
Literature  Society  Bladras,  price  lie.  1*S.  (V.'F.  F. 
Rs.  1-13.)  Every  Missionary  should  have  it, 
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SAINT  ANDREW. 


[Ai'Kil,  1903. 


In  presenting  the  icsolitfions  on  women's  w...-!- 
arrived  at  by  the  Women's  Committee  for  that  subieet 
he  Convener  pointed  out  that  women’s  wort  reallv 
touched  on  the  work  of  nearly  all  ,i,o  Oomtni“ees 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  on  future  occasions  men 
and  women  might  sit  together  on  all  the  CommitteeT. 

'fhe  res^ulions  dealt  with  Baptism  of  Women 
Oouverts,  Employment  for  Cliristilin  Women  of  aS 
Classe-S,  the  Uematid  for  Biblewomen  and  Teachers 
(dwelling  on  the  necessity  that  these  should  be  tiained) 
woft°''  in  “‘"S"™  ?‘>;'"™,'Ohristlan  women  and  Rescue 
hi  ri,.  "'so  presented  for  endorsement 

by  the  Conference  n  strong  aiipenl  to  all  Indian 
Christian  women  and  girls  to  co-'operate  in  OhristiaS 

Among  the.  most  imporlant  resolution,  brought  for. 
ward  by  the  Committee  on  Edncatioii  seem  to  be  those 
(«)  lecommmidiiig  that  ditferont  iMissioiia  should  ‘aiin 
at  united  ettort  i„  the  support  of  M  ission  Colleges  " 
(i)  leeoguisiug  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
educational  and  evangelistic  work  and  recommending 
timt  work  in  Mission  Colleges  should  be  followed  up 
Wherever  posstble,  also  Hint  Missionaries  suited  for  ti  e 
httcr  work  should  be  set  apart  for  it ;  (crrecLmend! 
mg  the  mnltiplication  of  Vernacular  Schools  and  as 
teaohers  only!"’  ™  'l>'™  “E  Christian 

The  work  of  c.lie  Coniniittec  on  Public  Questions  and 
Comity  was  probably  more  difficult  and  perhaps  moie 
important  than  that  of  any  other  Committee  Their 
resolutions,  though  not  numerous,  were  extremdj 
iinportniit,  espeeinlly  that  which  ■■  declares  in  favour  td 
arbitrntioii  in  matters  of  diffleuify  hetween  Missions” 
and  appoints  (subiect  to  tire  Agreement  of  tlie  Home 
-Societies)  a  Board  of  Aibitration  with  a  reoresentative 
from  each  of  tlie  Societies  represented  at  the  Conference. 
As  this  goes  to  pre.ss  the  Committee  on  .Medical  Work 
its  resolulioas  are  not 

Cm  m’ille.  Ehting  a  member  of  that 

comm  ttoe  is  in  a  position  to  say  that  they  contain 

It  hofh  “l''“lally  witli  regard  to  training 

Oornmdtem  ",1  "1“'"''“  I'his 

Committee  aas  the  only  one  in  the  Conference  on  which 

men  and  women  siit  together  auil  its  meefiims  were 
both  hnrinouioiis  and  interesting  and,  we  believe  its 
Work  will  prove  fruitful,  ”1.  oeiicve,  ns 

So  bar  the  more  strictly  business  side  of  Ihe  Ooii- 

fn'lel?  1^”"  '“““'‘I''  >>“1  Ihe  Repo- 1  would 

odeed  be  incomplete  wilhoiit  mention  being  made 
legaidiiig  tlie  spiritual  side.  Each  morning  meetings 

du,fn7c';e"’c"‘‘f""““  pane  ot  lllibas  S 

duiing  tlie  Conference  friends  had  the  pleasure  of 

S' chip?'  '  ^"‘  ‘ey,  Mr,  Gregory  Mantle  and  others. 
Ihc  chief  needs  tell  were  tliose  ot  more  personal 
ami  united  prayer  and  effort  in  the  work,  and  to  this 
Hi'inhening  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  each  individual  life,  .fhe  marked 
ed'a'le  f'at  a  revival  such  as  has  just  pass- 

breS  om  ,'n“  1*'  0“'’“"  '"“''a  '■*  “''““E  1“ 

bleak  out  in  India  is  an  inspiring  one.  creating  In 

Moll  earnest  worker  a  stronger  desire  to  do  God’s  work 
according  to  Hie  utmost  of  his  or  her  ability. 

An  appeal  to  fourfold  the  present  number  of  Mis- 

the" “sobb  'Tci'  impossible  of  realisalioii.  It 

the  Spurt  of  Christ  is  m  our  midst,  are  we  not  of 
im  fl''’’!,''”''"''".  spirit  of  love  and  compas. 

Sion  to  obey  our  Lord  s  Command  in  praying  tliat  more 

life  to  those  who  are  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death  I  Let  us  not  hinder  God's  work  by 
"d  unbelief,  but  rather  let  us  with  reneiv- 
with  Cod  ““seoration  wait  on  God  and  work 
Kingdom^  His 


DIji;  iSIaItts  of  ilH  f'ltujab. 

Bn  Dr.  John  Jliifvh'mm.  Cluiiubn. 

Part  Vi, 

Froji  fibout  A.D.  llie  three  .Jammu  brothers 
seem  to  have  divided  up  the  Alpine  tracts  between  the 
Jhelam  and  the  Ravi  amnnR  tliemselves;  and  while 
owning  allegiance  to  the  Sikli  Durbar,  they  ruled  like 
independent  princes.  Raja  Golab  Singb,  the  eldest, 
always  exercised  the  chief  authority  and  control,  but 
the  other  brothers  also  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
Hills.  From  his  own  State  of  Raranagar,  Raja  Suchet 
,  Singh  held  sway  over  all  the  country  to  the  east  as  far 
i  ■  s  the  Ravi,  including  Basoli  and  Badii,  and  also  pro- 
!  bablv  Mankot  The  central  tracts,  embracing  Jammu, 

I  Riasi.  Chaiieni  and  Knshtwuv,  as  well  as  the  outer 
I  Siwaliks,  containing  Jasrota  and  Samba,  were  all 
directly  under  Golab  Singh.  Raja  Dhiyan  Singh  seems 
to  have  dominated  most  of  the  area  between  the 
Ohenab  and  Jhelam  from  his  own  territory  of  Punch. 
But  the  brothers  were  all  so  loyal  to  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  the  family  and  to  each  other,  that  no  great 
need  existed  for  drawing  a  clear  line  of  division  be> 
tween  them,  and  no  such  division  of  territory  seems 
ever  to  have  been  made.  Not  content  with  their  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  Outer  Mountains  tliey  carried  their 
arras  into  the  Inner  Himalaya  aud  conquered  territory, 
nominally  for  Eanjit  Singh,  but  really  for  themselves. 
In  A.D.'183.t  a  force  was  sent  by  Golab  Singh  under 
Wasiir  Zorawar  Singh,  Kylurea,  one  of  his  ablest 
generals  which  overran  and  annexed  Ladakh  or  West¬ 
ern  Tibet  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Chamba 
was  deprived  of  the  small  province  of  Padar  m  tlie 
Ohenab  Valley.  In  A.D.  iS-tO  Baltistan,  in  the  Indus 
Valley,  was  in  the  same  way  made  subject  to  Jammu  ; 
and'  hfjh's  were  assigned  to  the  old  rulers,  which  their 
descendants  still  retain.  An  attempt  was  even  made 
to  bring  Tibet  Proper  under  Dogra  rule  ;  and  in  A.  D. 

1841  Zorawar  Singh  advanced  into  the  country  with 
an  army  of  lO.COO  men,  but  was  defeated  and  killed, 
and  his  army  practically  annihilated,  Oilgit  was  con¬ 
quered  by  a  Sikh  force  from  Kashmir  in  A.D.  1813. 

Fall  of  the  Kashmir  States. 

While  the  Jammu  stati-s  were  being  overturned  by 
Gulab  Singh  ;  those  of  Kashmir  were  also  faring  badly 
at  the  hantls  of  the  Sikhs.  As  already  mentioned  the 
latter  oontinued  under  Afghan  rule  till  A.D.  I8l8-iy. 
After  consolidating  his  power  in  the  Punjab  Kanjit 
Singh  turned  his  attention  to  Kashmir,  which  he  had 
long  wished  to  possess  ;  and  in  A.D.  1814  he  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  conquer  the  Valley,  which  he  led 
in  person.  In  A.D,  1819  a  spcond  expedition  wa-ssent 
by  Bliiinbev  and  Eajauri.  which  was  successful ;  and 
from  this  time  till  A.D.  1849  Kashmir  was  a  province 
of  the  Sikh  Kingdom.  The  associated  States  in 
Hazara  were  first  invaded  in  A.D.  1818;  but  a  brave 
and  determined  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Sikh 
arms,  and  till  A.D.  1841  there  was  almost  continuous 
fi^htiii'L  The  Chiefs  took  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
I  unity  which  held  out  a  hope  of  their  regaining  their 
independence,  and  the  ablest  officers  in  the  Sikh 
army  were  employed  to  subdue  them.  1  heir  resistance, 

however,  was  fruitless,  and  by  A.D.  1842  they  had  all 
been  reduced  to  the  position  of  jagirdars.  liromA.D. 

1842  to  1846  there  was  a  short  lull  in  tlie  strife,  but 
on  their  becoming  aware  of  the  disorder  m  Lahore, 
consequent  on  the  First  Sikh  War,  the  Chiefs  again 
broke  out  into  rebellion  and  tried  to  shake  oft  the 
Sikh  yoke.  This  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Hazara 
in  the  beginning  of  A.D.  184(i,  when,  as  will  be 
related  shortly,  the  country  was  transferred  by  treaty 
to  Q-ulab  Singh  of  Jammu. 


Sthe  weekey  post  I 


TIE  HEEDS  jP  liU 

Virchand  R.  Gandhi  Declares  Her  Ed¬ 
ucation  Not  Evangelization. 


PROGRESS  OF  CIVIL  FREEDOM 


Under  tbe  Brhlsb  Rule— Tbe  Native  Populatioo 
^VouId  Support  Eaglaod  Against  Russia— 
Observations  oa  Atncrlcao  lostitu-  - 
tions— Uoiversal  Religion. 


Virchand  R.  Gandhi,  a  native  of  Bom- 
bey,  India,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Jalne  faith  at  the  world's  parliament  of 
religions  at  Chicago,  is  vlsting  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  course  of  af¬ 
ternoon  and  evening  lectures  at  the 
Unitarian  chapel  on  the  Institutions  of 
his  country.  He  spoke  at  the  Universal- 
ist  church  on  Clinton  street  last  evening 
before  a  large  audience  and  will  pass  his 

!  spare  time  while  In  the  city  in  studying 
its  public  school  system.  To  a  Post  Ex¬ 
press  reporter  who  called  upon  him  this 
morning  Mr.  Gandhi  said:  “  I  shall  not 
return  to  my  native  country  until  next 
spring.  I  did  not  intend  to  remain  so 
long  but  I  found  so  much  and  interesting 
here,  so  much  that  will  be  of  advantage 
for  me  to  know  when  I  return,  that 
my  time  has  been  well  occupied  and  I 
shall  not  waste  a  single  day  for  the 
lest  of  the  time  I  have  to  stay  here." 

'*  What  do  you  think  the  future  of 
India  will  be?  Are  you  enough  of  a 
prophet  out  of  your  own  country  to  pre¬ 
dict?” 

"I  think  the  people  are  now  thorough¬ 
ly  loyal  to  the  English  rule.  The  edu- 


VIRCHAND  R.  GANDHI. 

Icated  and  progressive,  of  course,  are  not 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  but 
they  have  learned  that  much  is  to  be 
hoped  from  the  justice  of  the  English 
people.  Upon  them  we  place  our  trust 
rather  upon  the  classes  sent  out  to  uo 
as  rulers.  We  now  hold  a  national  con- 


^^Sscmc^ayearn^Sfa^^Sts 

elected  by  the  peopfle.  There  grievances 
are  discussed  and  reforms  suggested  and 
the  results  are  transmitted  to  the  English 
parliament.  From  this  starting  point 
much  good  has  already  resulted.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  congress  the  native  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  execiu\''e  council 
was  increased  from  1-3  to  1-2  and  was 
made  elective  by  those  having  the  proper 
educational  and  property  qualifications 
instead  of  appointive  as  formerly.  Cer¬ 
tain  boards  in  our  big  cities  are  now 
elective  and  women  as  well  as  men  can 
vote  therefor  who  have  either  the  edu¬ 
cation  or  the  money.  For  Instance,  I 
have  no  property  in  Bombay,  though  I 
have  elsewhere  but  I  can  vote  on  ac¬ 
count  of  having  the  requisite  education. 
A  republican  form  of  government  would 
never  do  for  India  until  she  has  better 
cduoation.  Of  her  enormous  population 
only  20  per  cent,  can  read  and  write. 
There  ar no  free  schools  in  all  India. 
Here  the  children  of  rich  and 
pf>or  sit  side  by  side.  There 
education  can  be  had  only  by  the 
rich.  The  crying  need  of  India  Is  educa¬ 
tion  not  evangelization.  Give  us  the 
education  to  guide  our  thoughts  and  then 
we  shall  perceive  more  clearly  how  it  is 
right  to  think.  We  do  not  want  a  Bap¬ 
tist  Christ,  a  Catholic  Christ.  We  do 
not  wish  ito  have  any  one  of  your  numer¬ 
ous  and  differing  creeds  forced  upon  our 
Ignorant  masses.  We  want  the  universal 
Christ,  if  that  is  the  name  by  which  you 
choose  to  call  him.  We  do  not  believe  in 
any  Jehovah,  sitting  apart  from  the 
creation  surrounded  by  Judging  and  re¬ 
cording  angels.  We  do  not  believe  In  a 
personal  God,  but  in  a  God  principle  that 
pervades  the  universe.  When  man  be¬ 
comes  perfect  he  becomes  one  with  God. 
We  believe  that  this  God  principle  em¬ 
bodies  itself  in  many  different  ways; 
that  it  appears  in  the  ideas  of  truth,  of 
justice,  of  love  and  of  liberty.  Those 
who  enter  the  harbor  of  New  York  see 
the  embodiment  of  the  last  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  God  principle  in  the 
great  statue.  You  do  not  worship  tha; 
statue,  but  no  one  would  accuse  you  of 
Idolatry  should  you  bow  your  head  be¬ 
fore  It  in  reverence  to  the  great  truth 
it  represents.  Should  I  go  home  and  rep¬ 
resent  it  otherwise  I  would  be  doing  tho 
intelligence  of  the  American  people  a 
great  Injustice.  It  is  thus  with  our  so 
called  Idols.  We  do  not  worship  them 
aijy  more  than  the  Caitholic  worships  the 
image  of  the  Virgin.  We  v/orshlp  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  deity  they  represent.  ’’ 

“  But  to  return  to  your  question.  I 
think  that  India  will  probably  some  time 
have  a  form  of  government  similar  to 
that  of  Canada,  nominally  perhaps  under 
English  rule,  but  really  self  governing. 
Yes,  I  think  the  pe^^«^fear  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  would  rise  as  one  man  to  help 
the  English  repel  a  Russian  invasion.” 


In  a  previous  address,  delivered  in  1891, 
I  when  Sir  Charles,  was  a  member  of  the  Vice- 
I  roy’s  Council,  hemtered  the  following  noble 
I  estimate  and  defease  of  missions : 

'‘The  point  I  would  insist  on  to  day 


is  this,  that  whether  successful  or  not,  the 
work  of  offering  Christianity  to  the  people  is 
one  that  ought  to  be  persevered  in,  since  with¬ 
out  that  we  should  fail  to  utilize  one  large 
section  of  the  influence  which  the  European 
ought  to  have  on  the  Asiatic  mind.  I  hold 
that  it  is  the  part  of  missions  to  carry  on  aud 
complete  the  work  which  England  is  placed 
here  by  Providence  to  effect,  and  which 
would  be  imperfect  without  them.  The 
Government  of  India  can  do  much;  if  it  could 
not,  we  who  are  its  servants  could  not  feel 
the  pride  and  enthusiasm  with  which  we 
serve  it.  .  .  .  It  can  bestow  education 

on  the  masses,  and  can  even  offer,  with  a 
doubtful  and  hesitating  hand,  a  maimed  aud 
3old  code  of  morals.  But  it  can  go  no 
further,  and  there  its  influence  stops.  Con¬ 
sider  what  a  vast  hiatus  this  stoppage  implies. 
Government  cannot  bestow  on  the  people 
that  which  gives  to  life  its  color,  and  to  love 
of  duty  its  noblest  incentive ;  it  cannot  offer 
the  highest  morality,  fortified  by  the  example 
of  the  Divinely  Perfect  Life.  It  is  here  that 
the  missionary  steps  in  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  official.  ...  I  make  bold 
to  say  that  if  missions  did  not  exist,  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  invent  them.” 


In  his  recent  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  uanuary 
12,  1894,  Sir  Charles  Elliott  drew  a  most  | 
interesting  and  instructive  parallel  between 
the  present  state  of  missionary  work  in  India 
and  the  history  o'f  the  conversion  of  the 
Koman  Empire  in  the  second  and  third  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era.  The  points 
which  he  made  were  certainly  most  striking 
and  suggestive.  Referring  to  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  which  attended  the  progress  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  he  designated  them  as  follows : 

1.  The  Pax  Romana — the  establishment  of 
universal  peace  throughout  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire. 

2.  National  unity — the  fusing  of  various 
races  under  one  national  control. 

3.  The  Roman  Code  of  Law,  securing 
good  government  and  the  rights  of  citizen-: 
ship. 

4.  Th©  faiiure  of  ancient  philosophiesv 


6.  A  general  sense  of  unrest  and  discon¬ 
tent  and  yearning  for  something  better. 

The  parallel  -with  the  present  state  of  India 
seems  almost  complete.  In  place  of  the  Pax 
Roraana  is  the  Pax  Britannica,  securing  peace 
and  order  and  facilities  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  a  fusing  of  nationalities 
under  one  strong  central  government,  and 
the  increasing  official  supremacy  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  There  is  English  law  supreme 
throughout  the  Empire.  There  is  a  recog¬ 
nized-failure  in  ancient  philosophies,  and 
there  has  come  about  through  missionary  la¬ 
bors  a  state  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  un¬ 
rest  and  a  discontent  with  all  that  ancient 
religions  can  offer,  and  a  yearning  for  some¬ 
thing  better.  India  is  being  prepared  for 
Gospel  triumphs.  We  shall  see  a  Christian 
India  as  the  result  of  missionary  efforts. 

He  concludes  his  survey  with  the  following 
wise  and  statesmanlike  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  : 

“  Already  we  see  the  same  reaction  which 
was  observed  in  the  early  centuries,  rhe  same 
revival  of  old  religions,  the  same  alarm  of 
the  orthodox  at  the  fallingawayof  the  young. 
The  spread  of  education  is  every  day  driving 
the  new  ideas  and  new  knowledge  further 
afield.  In  this  way,  I  venture  to  believe,  un¬ 
der  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence,  the  seed¬ 
bed  is  being  prepared  in  which  the  seed  will 
spring  np  and  flourish.  For  the  present,  we 
may  disregard  the  taunts  of  those  who  urge 
that  so  much  money  is  collected,  so  many 
valuable  lives  expended,  and  so  few  converts 
made.  We  may  be  content  to  think  that  we 
stand  only  in  the  preparatory  stages  and  are 
working  at  the  evolution  of  history  and  the 
training  of  human  intellect,  confldent  that 
God  is  disposing  all  things  to  work  together 
for  the  final  triumph  of  the  truth.” 


The  Central  China  Mission  of  our  Board  is 

t  the  r\rrtv’iicfia  of  rfianpan  aud^“ 
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Mr.  Mozomdar  might  ere  long  com©  out 
from  his  “  Retreat”  in  the  Hamalyas,  as 
Paul  cams  out  from  tha  seclusion  of  the 
darkened  room  in  Damascus  and  the 
loneliness  of  Arabia,  enriching  the  whole 
world  by  his  teaching  and  example. 

I  “““  — 

/  The  Report  of  the  University  Commis- 
mon  is  sure  to  call  forth  earnest  protest 
from  sortie  of  the  oldest  and  best  friends 
of  education  in  India.  The  Report  en¬ 
courages  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  each  Province  to  kill  off  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  colleges  which  have  sprung 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  people,  born  of 
patriotism,  race  pride,  local  attachments, 
religious  zeal  die.,  unless  indeed  these  col¬ 
leges  can  shewin  their  infancy  the  strength 
and  perfection  of  age.  The  Report  says, 
not  in  words  perhaps  but  in  spirit.  “  We 
want  no  more  colleges  struggling  for  life, 
however  dear  that  little  flickering  life 
may  bo  to  those  who  have  put  their  hearts 
into  it  and  are  striving  to  strengthen  and 
perfect  It;  we  care  not  for  the  wishes 
of  the  philanthropic  and  religious 
bodies  anxious  to  found  and  maintain 
colleges  of  their  own.  We  discourage 
your  efforts,  unless  from  the  start  you  can 
shew  as  large  a  staff  and  profuse  expea- 
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(such  men.  To  discoxirage  the  founding 
of  sneb  colleges,  or  to  harrass  them  to 
death  when  they  ask  no  aid  m  favour 
of  any  kind  from  Government  save  the 
privilege  of  sending  their  students  to 
compete  for  the  University  degrees,  is  a 
policy  which  we  cannot  believe  oar  broad 
minded  and  far  seeing  Viceroy  will 
approve.  We  appeal  to  him  for  a  rever¬ 
sal  of  this  policy,  and  we  appeal  with 
the  greater  hope  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  great  American  colleges  which  a 
century  and  more  ago  were  straggling 
into  life,  sustained  then  by  the  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  of  only  a  few  friends,  but 
now  receiving  every  year  gifts  by  the 
lakhs.  And  so  it  will  be  in  India.  The 
benevolent  and  religious  will  in  time 
back  these  young  colleges  as  they  never 
will  Government  Institutions,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  in  less  than  a  hund¬ 
red  years  Government  may  well  hand 
over  higher  education  to- the  people  and 
turn  its  funds  into  other  channels. 


THE  MADRAS  DECENNIAL' 

I  OONFERBNOl. 

The  fourth  Deceanial  Ci&nferenee  of  Indian 
missionaries  consistrsd  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  delegated  members.  Because  It 
was  a  missionary  conferenoe  most  of  the 
delegates  were  foreign,  missionaries,  both 
gentlemen  and  ladies ;  but  a  fair  number  of 
Indian  Christian  leaders,  both  male  and 
female,  were  among  the  delegated  attendants. 
It  was  a  gratification  to  every  one  that  three 
Bishops  of  the  Chveh  of  England  were 
present  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings, 
viz.  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  the  Bishop  of 


Tinnevelly,  and  the  Bishop  of  Travancore, 
The  latter  was  to  have  presided  at  one  of 
the  sessions,  but  on  account  of  fever  was 
unable  to  take  that  service.  Among  all  the 
members  ther^  was  an  admirable  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  a  desire  to  co-operate.  The 
subjects  which  received  the  most  attention 
and  in  connection  with  which  the  most 
important  results  of  the  conference  may  be 
expected  were  the  following  s— 

More  attention  was  given  to  developing 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Indian  Christian 
Church  than  to  any  other  subject.  The 
numerical  gains  of  the  Indian  Ghristlan 
community  in  the  last  decade  have  been  very 
large.  According  to  the  missionary  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  the  Protestant  Christian 
community  of  India  and  Burma  had  increas¬ 
ed  from  648,  843  in  1890  to  978,936  in 
1900,  an  increase  of  n^rly  51  per  cent.  In 
.the  same  decade  the  Mindu  community 
\  decreased  by  0'28  per  cenh  The  agency 
Iconnected  with  Protestant  missions  in  India 
[and  Burma  rose  during  the  same  decade  from 
|l6,189to  25,799,  i.  e,  69  per  cent.  The 
[foreign  missionary  ordained  agency  increased 
[14  per  cent,  while  the  Indian  ordained 
:ency  increased  by  about  20  per  cent.  The 


ditiu'e  as  a  Govt.  College.  The  young 
College  is  now  to  be  forced  to  fix  the 
minimum  foe  so  high  that  some  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  founded  cannot 
pay  the  fee.  These  young  and  indepen¬ 
dent  colleges  are  now  to  be  worried 
by  visits  of  the  Inspector  or  Director 
that  he  may  report  whether  they  have 
fallen  below  the  aflSliation  standard, 
although  the  College  may  not  be  receiv¬ 
ing  a  kauri  of  public  money,  trusting  for 
its  support  to  the  self-sacrificing  service 
of  its  Professors  and  the  benevolence  of 
its  friends.  "Would  the  Formau  Christian 
College,  Lahore,  or  the  Mahomedau 
Collego,  Aligarh,  have  survived  such  hand¬ 
ling  the  year  of  their  founding  or  for  seve- 
ralyears  after.  Those  of  us  who  knov/  how 
the  great  colleges  in  America,  Harvard, 
Yale,*  Princeton,  and  a  score  more, 
negan  on  a  small  scale,  without  a  penfly^ 
of  State  aid  ;  how  they  struggled  for 
existence  their  first  years,  maintained 
wholly  by  private  funds  and  enterprise 
even  as  they  are  today,  are  amazed  at 
the  proposal  of  the  Commission,  which, 
stripped  of  words,  means  death  to  private 
effort.  Is  it  fair  or  wise  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  the  power  to  crush  young  colleges, 
which  are  neither  receiving  nor  ask¬ 
ing  aid  from  Government.  We  had 
thought  that  the  policy  of  Government 
was  to  e^ncourage  private  effort,  and  so 
build  up  Institutions  which  would  enable 
Government  gradually  to  reduce  its  ex¬ 
penditure  on  higher  education.  The 
Report  just  issued  does  not  proclaim  any 


•  It  may  add  weight  to  this  testimony  to 
flay  that  the  writer  received  the  degree  of  B.A. 
from  Tale  thirty  six  years  ago  and  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  India  dates  back  more  than  thirty 
years. 


change  of  this  policy,  but  he  who  runs  can 
read  between  the  lines  that  a  radical 
change  is  now  proposed,  and  that  inimi¬ 
cal  to  colleges  founded  by  private  effort, 
unless  at  the  time  they  ask  for  affiliation 
with  the  University  they  can  make  a 
shew  of  a  strong  staff  and  abundant 
resources,  and  the  judge  of  these  is  to 
be  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  on  his  favorable  report  the  affiliation 
is  allowed  and  continued  from  year  to 
year.  Against  this  there  would  be  little 
objection  were  the  College  asking  or 
drawing  aid  from  Govt,  but  the  Report 
goes  far  beyond  this  and  says  even  to  a 
College  refusing  financial  aid  from  Govt. 
You  must  charge  all  your  students  a 
certain  minimum  fee.  You  must  shew 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  that 
another  College  is  needed  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  You  must  have  ample  buildings,  a 
strong  staff  of  teachers  and  large  resour¬ 
ces  to  shew  at  once,  and  then  we  will  con¬ 
sider  whether  we  will  allow  you  to  live 
and  breathe  the  University  atmosphere 
for  one  year,  and  our  Educational  Doc¬ 
tor,  whenever  he  likes,  will  examine  your 
lungs  and  limbs  with  a  view  to  strang¬ 
ling  you  to  death  if  he  thinks  you  are 
not  growing  strong  fast  enough.  The 
Director  is  not  in  a  position  to  put 
the  right  value  on  the  influence  of  a 
Professor  who  is  known  by  his  pupils  to 
be  doing  double  work  on  half  the  salary 
he  cordd  command  in  another  sphere. 
The  touch  of  such  a  life  day  by  day  is 
worth  more  to  the  young  men  of  India 
than  a  hundred  moral  text  books.  Pre¬ 
sident  Garfield  said  that  the  best  Col¬ 
lege  in  America  was  a  log  with  Mark 
Hopkins  at  one  end  and  a  student  at  the 
other.  It  is  the  College  born  it  may  be 
of  benevolence  or  race  pride  or  religious 
zeal  which  can  command  the  services  of 


foreign  and  Eurasian  female  agentsTn  XudiaiV  ^ 
and  Burma  increased  in  number  from  770  to 
1,302  during  tbe  decade,  and  already  the 
foreign  and  Eurasian  women  workers 
India  outnumber  the  men  workers. 

But  it  h  doubtful  whether,  taking  the 
Protestant  Indian  Ghrisfcian  community  as  a 
whole,  the  spiritual  development  has  been 
relatively  as  great  as  the  numerical.  In 
everything  quality  is  more  important  than 
quantity.  So  the  Madras  Conference  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  for  the  Indian 
Church  nothing  is  now  so  important  as 
spiritual  quickening,  and  it  very  strongly 
counseled  that  all  missions  should  hold 
meetings  both  separately  and  in  combination 
with  neighboring  missions,  with  the  distinct 
object  of  quickening  the  spiritual  life  of  the. 
Churches.  The  women’s  committee  of  thej* 
conference  appealed  to  all  tbe  ChristianL 
women  of  India  to  set  apart  one  day,  probab  f 
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ijLiissionary  leaders  ix)  see  - 

their  distinctively  Christian  work  to  promote  ^ 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
Christian  community.  A  strong  represent 
tive  committee  was  appointed  to  lead  in 
plans  for  industrial  undertakings,  and  to  try 
to  secure  that  in  different  parts  of  the 
I  country  w’ell-manned  industrial  institutions 
i^hould  be  organized,  to  which  young  men  and 
boys  can  be  sent  to  become  leaders  when 
they  return  to  their  own  districts.  In  all 
such  matters  the  co-operation  of  government  I 
will  be  sought. 

Finally,  the  conference  sent  a  ringing  appeal 
to  the  churches  of  Europe  and  America 
for  many  more  workers,  and  it  was  empha- 1 

[sized  that  the  quality  of  foreign  workers  at  I 
this  Juncture  is  even  more  important  than  I 
ttekouantity. 


community  but  also  of  their  jion-Christiaa 
neighbors. 

Second.  The  second  principal  subject  which 
received  attention  was  co-operation  among 
missions.  The  conference  counseled  that 
wherever  possible  mmsions  should  unite  in 
the  conduct  gf  all  kinds  of  higher  educational 
institutions,  su^  as  theOlogTcaT'  seminanes, 
colleges,  training  schools,  industrial  schools, 
literary  work,  conferences  for  quickening  the 
spiritual  life,  etc.  Incidentally  such  co¬ 
operation  will  promote  not  only  economy  of 
time  and  money,  but  also  a  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  among  the  different  Christian  com¬ 
munities,  and  it  will  promote  both  spiritual 
unity  and  eventually  corporate  unity.  One 
distinct  gain  which  may  perhaps  prove  the 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  action  of  this 
conference  was  that  the  conference  unani¬ 
mously  accepted  the  principle  of  arbitration 
in  settling  differences  among  missions.  A 
large  representative  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  of  which  the  Rev.  J,  S.  Chandler  of 
Madura  is  convener,  and  of  which  Bish^ 

'hitefaead  of  Madras  is  a  most  inSuential 

mber,  to  draw  up  a  sclieme  of  arbitration 
which  a  strong  standing  committee  shall 
appointed  to  whom  all  missions  may  refer 
patters  of  difference.  If  any  one  mission 
Jeclines  to  unite  with  a  mission  which  feels  | 
aggrieved  in  referring  points  at  issue  to  the  I 
arbitration  committee,  the  latter  mission 
may  at  least  request  the  committee  to  use  its 
good  offices  in  the  matter. 

Third,  The  third  principal  subject  of 
consideration  was  Christian  literature,  Ms^t 
missionaries  are  so  driven  with  other  Imes  of  ! 
work  that  hitherto  very  few  have  been  set 
apart  distinctly  and  wholly  for  literary  work. 
As  a  result  the  Christian  literature  of  India 
is  not  as  uniformly  high  in  character  nor  as 
prolific  as  it  ‘ought  to  be.  The  conference 
appointed  a  strong  representative  committee 
to  take  pains  that  In  every  language  area 
there  should  be  on©  or  more  eminent 
missionaries  set  apart  for  purely  literary 
work :  both  to  prepare  it  themselves  and  to 
stimulate  others  to  do  so,  I 

•  '  Fourth.  The  fourth  prominent  subject  of 
’consideration  was  that 
Not  only  the  coming  into  the  Christian  | 
community  of  many  famine  ehildren,  but  th© 
weak  social  and  economic  condition  of  many! 
i^h^Chris^n  community,  has  compelled | 
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fchurch  Union  in  North  India! 

The  Christian  groups  in  India  and  throughout  the! 

;  world  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  so-called! 
South  India  scheme  of  Church  Union.  Many  favour 
the  fullest  co-operation  in  the  scheme  and  others  have  I 
Siticised  it  as  not  being  conducive  to  permanent 
organic  union.  The  question  has  also  been  asked  as  I 
to  why  North  India  is  not  included  m  the  scheme. 

•  The  groups  in  North  India  have  been  working  at 

the  task  Snd  many  among  them  feel  that  they  are  on 
y  ■  -  the  road  to  union.  The  groups  that  are 

not  as  comprehensive  as  those  m  South  India  but  that  I 
very  fact  may  make  possible  a  more  perfect  union  of  I 
ISe  who  do  unite.  We  in  the  North  are  laelmed  to  I 
tjjjjjif  that  in  the  South  India  Scheme  there  is  an  at-T 
tempted  mixing  of  diametrically  opposed  conviction^s.l 
This^is  certainly  not  true  regarding  the  effort  in  the! 

I  north.  The  Joint  Council  on  Church  Union  that  metl 
last  week  in  Allahabad  had  much  about  it  that  wasl 
moet  pncouraslrff  It  represented  three  outstanding! 
P^hmAeAUhurch  polity.  The  United  Church  of  North-I 
eS  India  is  primarily  Presbyterian  ^stl 

■  'Congregational  groups  in  the  union.  The  Baptist) 
gro^o  that  were  represen  ted  are  of  course  o^tstand- 

■  fnalv  Congregational  in  Church  government  and  tep 

■  ■'  resent  those  who  believe  in  adult  baptism  and  favour  I 
•  Sersion  as  the  method.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 

CTMP  represents  those  who  favour  an  episcopal  form  I 
lof  Church  administration  but  which  have  no  concern, 
IwhSever,  with  the  historic  episcopacy  as^i^^co^ 

EoBf^^Hbrstbod  or' with  any  particula^hS^re 
Srdmg  the  ministry.  These  three  groups  represent, 
to  a  grSat  degree,  all  the  Protestant  Cheches  that 
are  not  commited  to  specific  theories  _  and  dMtrmes 
-egarding  the  episcopacy  and  the  ministry.  W®  he 
lieve  they  comprehend  a  very  wide  grouping  of  Pro- 
SaS  Churches  that  may  be  expected  to  unite  in  the 

The  St  Council  faced  very  squarely  the  ™ues 
ihat  are  involved  in  organic  union.  They  set  up  four 
within  the  group  and  arranged  that  the,.©  | 
’ontinue  as  standing  committees  to  continue  the  work 
ifarjoint  Council,  in  addition  to  an  Executive  Com^ 
™5ttee  that  will  represent  the  Council  itself.  Ihe 

Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the  permanent 
oSsof  the  Council  and  one  additional  member, 
"fficers  are.  President:  Mr.  N. 

Kni  Dr.  Ychan  Masih;  Secretary,  ReY^_JohaJiiiiiJ 
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iTreasurer,  Kev.  A.  A.  barker;  elected  member  to  the 
lExecutive  Committee,  Dr.  H.  G.  Velte.  The  four 
■Standing  Committees  are;  (1)  Church  Polity  and 
[Organization,  (2)  The  Ministry,  (3)  Doctrinal  Stand- 
lards  and  the  Sacraments,  (4)  Relation  of  the  pro- 
I  posed  United  Church  to  Missions,  Mission  Boards  and 
Churches  abroad. 

So  far  this  description  probably  makes  the  Joint 
Council  appear  about  as  any  other  conference  or 
council  but  when  closer  study  is  given  to  the  matter 
[it  will  be  seen  that  the  Council  is  organized  for  a  very 
definite  piece  of  work.  In  the  first  place  the  Joint 
Council  itself  indicates  that  the  theory  stage  is  pass¬ 
ed.  During  the  session  of  the  Joint  Council  there 


was  absolutely  no  discussion  regarding  either  the 
desirability  or  the  possibility  of  Church  Union. 
That  ground  has  all  been  covered  and  the  bodies  rep¬ 
resented  have  reached  the  definite  conclusion  that  a 
union  of  the  groups  involved  is  both  desirable  and 
possible.  In  the  second  place  the  Joint  Council  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  definitely  to  the  task  of  finding  out  the 
best  ways  by  which  actual  organic  union  may  be 
speedily  achieved.  There  was  not  an  indication  in 
any  of  the  discussions  to  suggest  that  union  will  not 
Itake  place. 

Dr.  Velte  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that 
dealt  with  Church  Polity.  In  bringing  in  his  report 
he  presented  a  brief  description  of  the  three  different 
types  of  church  niganization  represented  in  the  dif- 
'erent  groups,  explaining  the  Presbyterian  organiza- 
■fe.  from  the  local  Church  up  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  with  its  methods  of  creating  and  supervising  its 
ministry.  The  same  was  done  for  the  Baptist  and  the 
Methodist  groups.  In  closing  his  remarks  Dr.  Velte 
stated  that  he  had  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  discovered  so  much  in  methods  and 
practices  that  were  common  to  all  the  groups.  In 
the  main  there  is  very  little  of  essential  difference  in 
the  organizations  and  in  the  ministries.  He  remarked 
also  that  the  other  members  of  his  Committee  had 
been  equally  impressed.  This  certainly  was  very  en¬ 
couraging,  for,  if  most  of  the  differences  between 
the  groups  have  been  imaginary,  so  far  as  organiza¬ 
tion  and  ministries  are  concerned,  this  will  greatly 
simplify  the  task  of  effecting  organic  union. 

The  Committee  on  Ministry  presented  a  state¬ 
ment  that  might  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  ministry 
in  the  new  United  Church.  This  statement  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Joint  Council  with  no  opposition  what¬ 
ever.  It  was  realized  that  it  is  only  a  preliminary 
statement  and  that  it  must  be  studied  and  thoroughly 
understood.  To  the  Methodists  of  the  group  it  must 
have  sounded  almost  like  a  description  of  the  Method- 
List  ministry  itself.  It  provided  for  Bishops  or  Gener- 


[al  Superintendents  who  were  to  be  simply  Elders  set 

■  apart  for  a  special  task  in  the  administering  of  the 

■  Church.  It  provided  for  an  Order  of  Elders  who 

■  would  be  the  regular  ministry  of  the  Church.  It 
■provided  also  for  other  lay  ministers  who  would  cor- 
I  respond  to  the  various  unordained  groups  at  present 
|m  the  Methodist  Church  and  in  other  Churches  It 


''THU  IN'DU.^  mi.tT,  DKYIthOP-Ml^.T  OF  IXOIA 
vp.id  by  Mr-  Ni”  ’  ' 


pnprr  vp.Td  l)y  Mr-,  NilkariHi  B.  Waglp,  n..\  ,  lif'fni’rt 
Ihe  Society  nf  Artn,  on  Fob  27f.b,  on  the  Tndn«}rial 
Developmer'it  of  Indie,  is  to  he  commended  as  nn  exh‘us- 
tive  and  diap.a<!aiona te  disc-n.-sioii  of  a  .«nl>j‘ot  the  import* 
anoe  of  which  is  liOijomins  evei-y  day  more  clearly 
ivcn^ni'-ed,  Mr  Wagle  has  no  panaceae  to  oni-0  the 
indiisti  I  •!  evils  of  his  coimti-v  or  to  bring  in  a  golden  age 
of  econ  imio  bliss,  fur  he  realises  that  the  pi-iihlem  is  a 
very  comphx  one,  that  fnilnre  has  hreii  due  to  a  viriety 
of  causes,  and  tliat  success  is  only  possible  throngh  tlie 
C'mhined  action  of  many  foi-ces.  He  dismisses  at  once, 
fis  a  fallacy,  the  theory  tlint  any  country  should  aim  at 
producing  all  it  need<  for  its  own  use,  for  it  is  clearly  its 
wisest  policy  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  things  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce 
with  the  most  profit  rr  the  least  Inhom-  and  to  acquire 
the  other  things  it  wauls  in  exchange  by  trade.  As  a 
further  preliininai-y  he  once  more  lays  the  ghost  of 
Protection,  which  means  profiling  a  section  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  cninmnnity  at  large. 

Agriculture  is,  of  course,  the  g^ea^e^t  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  India’s  industries,  and  the  figures  Mr.  Wasle 
quotes  regarding  its  present  erudition  are  alarming.  He 
believes  that  the  excessive  dependence  on  agriculture 
alone  ha^  been  the  weakest  point  in  Asiatic  civilisation, 
and  yet  notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of  money 
spent  b}’  the  Clovernmeut  of  India  in  its  tfforts  to  diver¬ 
sify  the  occupations  of  the  pcop’e,  the  proportion  of  those 
directly  dependent  on  (he  soil  has  ris-ju  during  (he  last 
deo.ade  from  59  to  85  percent,  while  tiie  area  uu’er 
cultivation  decreased  in  the  same  period  from  101,414,- 
057  acres  to  1 80,1 57,0i)3.  A  Table  is  given  to  sliow 
the  variation  in  the  area  under  cultivation  in  1800-01 
and  1890-1000,  fr- m  which  it  appears  tint  the  areas 
under  food  grain?,  sugar  cai.c,  c..ffte,  oil  seeds,  cotton 
jote,  and  indigo  luive  alt  i  itniuis’-eO,  and  the  only  instan¬ 
ces  in  wliich  there  has  been  nn  incieasc  are  iu  the  case  of 
tei  and  toljiieco.  L'l-om  his  own  exp  rionce,  too,  Mr 
M'agle  believes  that  the  poverty  of  the  agricuUuriil  clusaea 
in  Itidiii  is  not  ottly  chronic  and  increasing,  but  is  also 
iiecoming  a  source  of  danger.  'J  here  is  clear  ly  a  demand 
fur  uclion  ou  the  part  of  (.loveuiincu',  uUd  the  action 


the  essential  parts  of  their  Church  life  were  being 
adequately  given  expression  to  in  the  suggested  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  United  Church.  -  ,  ,  . 

There  will  be  further  discussions  of  the  Joint 
Council's  work  and  the  Rev.  John  Drake  has  been 
commissioned  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  statement 
for  publication.  Hut  without  waiting  for  these  further 
presentations  and  discussions  we  brieve  the  groups 
that  were  represented  in  the  Joint  Council  are  fully 
warranted  in  believing  that  a  very  effectual  sort  of 
union  will  be  effected.  One  member  of  the  Methodist 
group  expressed  himself  as  feeling  that  union  had 
practically  been  achieved.  There  are  many  things  to 
be  smoothed  out,  there  are  property  interests  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  there  may  be  legal  matters 
tViEt  will  hsvs  to  bo  Ettsndod  to,  but  thoro  cortainly 
was  the  settled  conviction  that  all  such  considerations 
are  merely  incidental  and  can  easily  be  handled. _ 

We  believe  it  is  a  very  hopeful  day  in  the  history 
of  Church  Union  not  only  for  India  but  for  the  whole 
world.  If  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  and  Methodist 
groups  can  so  perfectly  agree  as  to  the  possibility  of 
union  in  India,  they  can  also  agree  in  the  United 
States  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  not  be 
so  easy  in  the  United  States  for  there  the  questions 
of  local  Church  pride  and  the  consciousness  of  historic 
differences  are  much  more  prominent,  but  it  we  in  India 
can  lead  the  way,  we  do  not  believe  anything  can 
prevent  a  very  wide  type  of  union  throughout  these 
<  Churches  in  the  coming  ... 

Let  no  one  think  that  Church  Union  will  settle  a,. 
,:probIems  that  face  us  here  in  India.  It  will  not, 
hut  it  will  give  us  a  far  better  equipment  for  meet 
1  ing  the  problem  of  Christian  evangelism  that  we  face 
every  whLe  in  this  land.  Church  Union  will  not  make 
1  very  much  difference  in  the  problems  which  the  Pres- 
Ibvterians  have  in  Allahabad  or  which  the  Methodists 
'have  in  Lucknow  or  which  most  of  our  various  groups 
1  have  in  the  different  towns  and  villages  in  which  they 
'  are  found.  We  are  not  greatly  handicapped  by  over- 
fappine  here  in  India.  But  there  will  be  a  great  gain 
in  the  consciousness  that  we  are  ail 

conscientiously  and  systematically  and  we  believe  it 
will  have  a  very  wholesome  effect  upon  the  attitude 
which  others  in  India  have  towards  the  activities  of 
the  Christian  Church  r  .  r. 


must  be  prompt  and  ercvgitlc  i'  it  is  to  be  of  ai  y  avail.  In 
the  case  of  ilie  Dutch  IC-st  Indies  a  jdan  inirodncel  by 
the  Neliierlands  O'  voinnunt  in  1833  to  aneit  the  c'ed  ne 
of  agricnlturo,  tl  e  fiiccets  of  winch  is  proved  by  a  special 
report  siibiuiited  to  Lord  DnftVnn  by  Von  Don  Berg,  tlie 
Governoi'  of  J.iva,  in  1S85,  is  naturally  quoted  as  an 
example  worthy  of  Cftitful  studv,  if  not  of  imilation.  It  is 
known  as  the  Culture  System  and  its  aim  was  to  fertilise 
waste  lauds  and  bring  out  the  hiddiu  rei^ources  of  tie 
country.  Advances  were  made  fo  contractors  for  initial 
expenditure,  land  not  usid  for  rice  was  given  rent  free 
and  expert  official  help  was  freely  given  in  working  out 
the  details  of  any  industrial  corcern  iliat  was  started. 
This  initial  advance  was  given  free  of  intercut,  and  was  to 
bo  repaid  ill  ten  j early  iuslahnents  beginning  from  the 
lb  rJ  year,  and  in  addition  to  it  a  yearly  advance  was 
made,  wliich  was  to  Le  repaid  the  same  year  out  of 
produce,  eitlier  in  cash  or  kind.  'I'he  Government  gener* 
ally  took  2/3rd8  of  the  produce  in  payment  of  this  annual 
advance  and,  di^-posing  of  it  iu  Kuiojean  markels,  made  a 
profit  for  themselve?*.  Fioin  the  remaining  I/3rd,  1,  lOtli 
of  the  initial  advance  was  deducted,  and  the  rcit  was  the 
profit  to  be  dividid  between  contractor  and  cultivators. 
The  advantages  of  this  echi  me  were  tliat  it  utilised  the 
public  credit  in  getting  capital  on  low  interest  and  it  gave 
the  ignorant  labourers  expert  advice  and  tfi'ective  supeiin- 
tendence.  Mr.  Wagle  dots  not  settn  to  think  tliat  the 
Culture  System,  so  succeisfnl  in  Dutch  India,  is  altogether 
suited  lor  Brilisli  India,  although,  as  he  himself  admits, 
it  is  i  ractically  the  ph.n  wl  ich  has  beni  adopted  lo  pro¬ 
mote  the  cultivation  of  opium,  wiili  ihe  result  that  the 
revenue  from  that  source  has  risi  n  from  Ks.  ^3,84,  oUt)  in 
] 834*0  to  ils.  4,01 .2  2,41  7  in  J  &  t)‘J-0U.  Had  Guvi  runn  nt 
devoted  the  same  amount  ofalUntion,  and  spent  an  equal 
sum  of  money,  in  iielping  the  ryot  to  grow  rice  or  \vheat. 
Can  anyone  doubt  tliat  the  result  would  have  been  tquaily 
marked  ?  What  ihs  people  badly  need  is  education  in  the 
Bcieuoe  niid  methods  of  iigriciilture,  such  as  mamuing, 
diversification  of  s  td<.  elc.,  and  help,  financial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative,  in  raising  the  qiu>lity  of  iheir  produce.  Much 
is  to  be  hoped  from  ngiionlturul  banks,  but  their  succe.'-s 
will  depend  on  the  litnefciy  of  the  people,  for  low  interest 
i presupposes  the  cliini nation  of  ba  1  debts. 

Turning  lo  the  secondary  or  m  aiufacluriiig  iuHnsiries 
[Mr  Wagle  shels  a  pitriotic  tear  ovrr  tlie  lost  arts  of 
[india— the  fiuo?t  Dacca  muslins,  Cnsliinere  stiawl,-*, 
Bengal  mIUs,  Aura  marbles — where  are  they  now  ?  The 
fiiiu'^us  iron  jillar  near  Billii,  laid  lo  Le  at  lengt  150U 

years  old,  is  a  reuiaikable  proof  of  nncii-ut  Indian  skill 
In  the  manufacture  of  wrouglit  iron,  for  until  a  few  yenis 
iigo  the  prodiictinii  of  Midi  a  maiS  would  have  been  an 
impossibility  in  the  largest  factoiies  in  the  world.  The 
Indian  steel  of  the  Damascus  Made  was  once  eagerly 
sought  for,  and  a  (.‘Hsliiiiere  sliawl  would  find  a  ready 
purdiaser  at  ii  'iUUO.  A  few  years  ago  an  Indian  priicei 

desiring  to  je..d  one  of  tluBe  shitw-ls  as  a  picsent  to  the 
lai  e  Queen,  searched  the  wliolo  couiUi'y  iu  vain  for  one 

worth  more  thm  .£40.  Tlie  dicap  imiiatioiis  of  tlie  Wtst 
have  driven  the  finest  specimens  of  Imiian  workmanship 
mit  of  the  market,  and  skilled  ariizana  ore  going  lo  swell 
the  lanks  of  the  agricliltni ists.  Thcic  is  uo  Mck  of  skid 
iu  tbe  Country  ;  it  is  the  lack  of  the  faculty  of  co-uperation 


and  oi  oanisalioii,  of  managing  and  finarcing  and  of  pi,s|,- 
lug  g.io-ls  IU  tli3  mvikeis  of  the  world  that  is  f  tal ' 
the  progress  of  iiubgenous  industries  Vt  ii.«  ^ 

At..  \\f  1  •  .  '  ii'C  same  time 

Mr.  Wairle  points  out  tl  at  it  is  unfair-  jo  i  n  ’ 

ex„,„,,,e„rj, . .  '  = 

tl.'velopM.gl„s  own  powo.s  ■■  from  „i,l„u  ..  ,,  ‘ 

of  Japtn,  Uie  woids  r,„,„  witl.i,,  ,„ean  l,v  1 1,;." 
t»0l-ls,ftl,0  Japanese  people  and  j  J™' 

'■lent  :  but  u.  tl,e  case  of  India  ,l,e^  “ 

effoits  Of  I, .0  people  ,be,„se.v/s  Inde  e'’:!  i;;  7 

Goee,.nn,ent  of  India,  Vet  the  ivson, ces  of  the  I  ,'l 
l.ovenimcnt  belong  to  the  ,  eople  just  as  t,nlv  as  H  ^  ^  ' 
of  the  (iuvernmout  of  Japan,  and  ,„aj  be  n.a  legi(i“„„te|y 
vised  in  f.sienig  ualive  lu.lus  ry.  g;,.  ■ 

ibownaggree  s  advocoy  of  ted, uie  .1  ed„o,u„„  L  “ 
a,o,gc  Hauvilton  s  pvvn.lse  to  devote  pave  of  t|.e 

10  tins  en.l.aiu!  the  st-pv  being  taken  to  oaeey  out  M.' 

ata’ssehemeofa  Researol,  [„s.it,Ue  wUb  Government 
help.aroullmovemsutsin  the  ngl.t  direction,  lor  the 
words  of  .Mr.  bVoude  apply  ,0  India  as  well  as  to  other 
lands,  tl.at '■  the  fivMt  essoiilial  of  edno.viion  is  to  leach 
men  10  earn  their  own  living."  The  inlro.lnctiou  of 
foreign  experts  has  not  been  a  brilliant  success  ns  the  test 
man  eould  cnilv  he  had  at  a  prolnhilire  salary  and  11  e  fiist 
class  expe.t  in, ported  to  India  has  t,  o  elte.i  turned  out  lo 
bconlyafonrlh-mletnan.  Sending  selected  students  lo 
etudy  abroad  would  frobably  gi ve  I ett. r  resiilia,  The  I 
ii.truducl.on  of  foreign  capital  sliould  n,-,t  be  disoouioged, 
provided  that  it  i.  aotmlly  devoted  to  productive  vises,' 
so  tlia-.  the  p.-oBts  of  labo.ve  are  not  e.\'ploited  by  ,u,ins  j 
agiv.g  lii  gs.  ■!  be  starting  er  w Si ksl.ops  and  factories  by 
liiitisli  c  ipital,  wi.h  a  o  rtaio  interest  guaranteed  by 
Government,  on  the  p,i,,oi|.le  aheaviy  adopt.dinlbs 
constiuctioii  ol  raiiwajs,  has  been  projOMri,  Int  to  guard 
any  concern  agaiu.t  liss  ,1.  this  way  invariably  lends  loj 
enoimoiibly  e.vpeiisive  adminisiratiou,  tl.iis  nUorbiug 
coi.si.lerablc  aunniit  of  taxation,  Aootiier  idea  is  that 
India  should  adapt  her  articles  to  Wtstern  reqirirements 
and  Shorrid  liave  a  connniroial  agency  thrjirghon'.  the 
world  to  Bird  openings  b.r  lier  trade,  just  us  nlnniSt  nli 
foreign  Countries  have  li.eir  consuls  or  corr.niercial  reprt. 
Sintutives  in  India,  to  sliidy  tlie  demands  of  Indi,  ns  and 
il.ti'oJuca  Ihcir  Qiitimfuclin es  umoug  them 

Towards  tlie  close  of  h;s  paper  Mr.  Wagle  joints  out 
how  iho  itidiutrial  developmoiit  of  India  is  Imiidicnpped 
by  the  caste  system.  In  o’lier  countries  capital  fiid 
lahour  are  frte  to  Jiiove  frmii  one  employment  to  another, 
as  ihe  deAre  for  gain  and  self  inierest  dictate.  But  here 
the  jrUisnit  of  sell  interest  is  qiialified  by  considt-i’atioiis 
if  family  aud  c.iste.  Custum  prevails  over  competition, 
iiidiistiial  eiiterpiise  is  coijfii.ed  to  fi.ved  cliannelB.  Igiio- 
r.moe  of  the  uietliois  of  c.-operalioii  and  commerce  is  doing 
more  hnrin  to  India,  Mr.  Wagle  believo-,  than  occnsiuind 
di’oiiglit.s,  and  his  jnper  throughout  illustrates  the  triifli 
that  uidiislriul  development  cnin.ot  lo  isolnted  from  mural 
reform  and  spiiiHui  and  iutolleotUil  orogress.  Social 
conditions  depend  ultimately  upon  moral  ciuses,  and  it  is 
not'  to  ho  wondered  at  if  the  material  progress  of  a  peofde 
who  have  been  so  long  undjr  t!.e  spell  of  a  pliiloSOjiliy 
that  teuohe-  that  muter  is  essentially  evil  and  nniiibU 
hit.ion  lUa  fcuiircme  object  iu  lifo,  Inis  hitherto  beei 
disiipp'-iutiogly  slow. '  J,  M,  M 
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We  thank  Dr.  Arthur  Ewlog  for  hh  letter  whioh  will 
bs  found  on  page  13,  and  we  hope  others  will  follow  hla 
good  example  and  write  us  their  views  on  this  important 
subject.  We  hope  the  following  replies  to  his  questioDg 
may  be  useful, 

1.  la  there  not  jnst  a  little  oonfuslou  of  thought 
here  ?  “  Instructions  were  given  to  a  oommittee  which 
will  doubtless  in  due  time  report.  Till  they  report  end 
till  their  report  shows  that  they  have  not  attended  to  their 

tnatructions,  is  it  not  a  little  out  of  place  to  ask  "Where  are 
&c?”  It  happens  that  the  chairman  of  that  committee  is  also 

the  Editor,  but  even  he  does  not  yet  know  what  the 
committee  may  report  to  the  Alliance.  Meanwhile  as 
Editor  he  writes  and  tries  to  get  others  to  write  what 
may  possibly  help  the  committee  and  the  Alliance  to  th® 
hpst  action.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Alliance  and 

presbyteries  and  Assemblies  may  come  to  the  oonolusion 
that  instpad  of  inviting  the  native  brethren  to  accept  as 
la  declamtton  of  their  belief  an  e’ahomte  and  detailed 
document  which  needs  a  "  synopsis '*  to  help  them  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  wiser  way  would  be  to  recommend  the 
synopsis  for  a  confession  of  tlieir  faith,  and  that  which  it 
5  to  help  them  unders'and  fora  test  book  on  s}5tematio 
[theology. 

2.  Not  principally.  The  union  Is  one  of  Indian 

I  Churches. 

S,  This  seems  to  mean  that  while  nominally  wa 
I  should  all  have  one  Creed,  really  we  should  have-^^who 
jknows  how  many? — according  to  the  various  Declaratosy  oi 
I  Snpplemeiilary  statements  or  other  expressed  or  implied 
qualifications  with  which  we  had  accepted  it.  Doubtless  al 
would  agree  on  the  main  points.  Some  wo  ihl  prefer  this  ; 

I  it  has  advanlages.  But  how  about  brethren  who  prefer 
Heidelberg  or  Burt  to  Westminster  ? 

4.  If  it  is  found  that  there  is,  as  Dr.  Arthur  Ewing 
indicates,  general  dissatisfaction  witli  lung  creeds,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  had  most  experience  o!  theip 

I  advantages  and  disadvantages,  it  seems  plainly  the  pra't  of 
I  wisdom  to  give  much  weight  to  that  fact  when  "  iornring 
I  a  creed  for  tlie  Indian  Ghuveh.^' 

5.  Yes,  decidedly,  and  we  hope  Dr.  Ewing  will  help 
provide  snob. 

G.  We  greatly  fear  faithful  translation  would  not. 

7.  Such  doctrinal  systems  are  fitted  to  be  of  great  use 
for  the  purpose  iudicated  by  Dr.  Swing,  i.e  ,  for  ii  stniction. 
The  breiliien  in  South  India  are  of  the  same  mind,  and 
therefore  "commend*’  as  "  suitable  lo  be  taught  in  our 
Cburclies  and  Seminaries  ’*  both  ths  Westminster  Confes- 
sinn  and  Calecliisms  (which  Presbyterians  of  British  extrac- 
I  tion  are  apt  to  regard  as  standing  alone  as  the  ancient 
I  symbols  of  Presbyterians)  and  also  other  ancient  documents 
I  which  hold  a  similar  place  in  the  reverence  of  Pres- 
I  byUrians  of  GonJinental  descent, 

P,ut  it  i.s  one  thing  to  place  before  a  man,  for  hi.s  L 
instruction  and  help,  an  elaborate  and  detailed  Bo'^y  of  I 
Divinity  or  Systematic  Theology  whose  origin  and  history  ' 


enc8,  Bn  that  he  will  sltaoli  great  weig''*  t” 
balancing  the  ai'gnmant.  f..r  and  against  any  partimilas 
opinion  and  will  not  lightly  dlveagc  from  it ;  and  it  is  a 
vastly  different  thing  to  require  him,  as  a  preparation  Ice 
liolding  office  »s  an  elder  or  being  “  lioonaed  to  pieao  l 
the  gospel”,  to  give  that  long  study  and  welg  img  o 
arguments,  p™  and  oon.  regarding  every  judgment  that 
the  Westminster  giants  were  led  by  thoir  o.rcnmstanee 
to  pronounce,  wliioh  the  most  conscientious  men  may  leel 
necessary  before  solemnly  declaring  their  adnerenoa  | 

tbareto.  ■ 

8.  The  faef  that  good  has  bseu,  brought  cut  of  QVila  I 
fnrm^ '  im  argument  for  their  continuance.  God  has  I 
brought  good  out  of  denominational  division  and  rivalry  j 
and  He  has  also  vouchsafed  great  blessing  with  abundant  | 
benefits  through  the  re-union  of  the  sections,  The  Pres* 
byterian  Church  in  Canada  is  one  example  of  this, 

9.  Tf  it  is  good  that  Presbyterian^  should  be  untied,  I 
notwithstanding  differences  which  in  other  times  and] 
circumstances  seemed  important  enough  to  separate  them, 
surely  it  would  be  good  also  to  have  others  with  us  I 
whose  differences  era  of  a  minor  character.  Who  amqog 
us  would  not  advise  a  convert,  when  moving  to  a  district 
where  there  was  no  Presbyterian  church,  to  units  with 
whatever  evangelical  church  was  there?  We  would  not  1 
advise  him  to  join  a  Itomanisfc  or  Unitarian  ohuroh, 
because  that  would  expose  him  to  gravest  spiritual  injury  5 1 
but  in  advising  him  to  unite  with  a  London  or  Am^'i'toan  i 
Mission  or  V/e8l63’au  or  other  evangelical  churoh  we  would  I 
feel  that  he  would  bfi  almost  ns  well  fed  and  shepherded  | 
as  by  Presbyterians.  Kr.y,  if  there  were  in  the  same 
town  an  earnest,  epis-pual,  evangelical  minister  and  coU't 
gregatlon  of  another  denomination,  from  which  rivers  of 
iiving  water  w'ere  flowing,  where  souls  were  being  born  of 
God  and  were  growing  in  spirituality  and  Christrlikeness, 
and  a  Presbyterian  who»e  rationalism,  formalism  and 
worldlin6®3  would  tend  to  sap  spiritual  life  and  usefulness 
(and,  if  not  in  India,  in  the  home  lauds  such  are  not 
amknnwn)  to  which  of  thepe  would  any  true  servant  of 
God  prefer  to  commend  his  child  in  the  faith,  or  a  sou. 
f(  r  whose  salvation  ha  was  longing  and  praying  ? 

Surely,  then,  it  is  desirab’e  to  have  in  one  Churoh 
organization  with  us  those  to  whom  we  would  gladly 
cmiimit  the  pastoral  care  of  our  converts  |  even  though 
they  make  too  much  of  the  independeocs  of  the  individual 
Congregation,  or  acknowledge  God's  sovereignty  less  In 
their  arguments  with  us  than  in  their  prayers  to  Him, 

lO.  We  need  not  fear  the  policy  of  giving  so  great 
prominence  to  the  most  vital  Christian  doctrines  that 
ffthar  points  are  left  open  for  difference  of  opinion  such 
as  now  exists  among  Presbyterians,  e.g.,  as  to  the  pre- 
millenial  or  post-millsnial  coming  of  our  Lord. 


Some  Recent  Personal  Experiences  in  China  and  Korea 

C(A>^r\  Nv  1^- 

Pror.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  Yale  Universit: 


.0^ 


- 

Oot-of-thc-Vay  Siam 
The  wait  of  a  fortnight  for  a  Bangkok 
steamer  from  Hongkong,  the  very  limited 
cabin  accommodations  on  the  steamer  when 
it  came,  suggest  two  reasons  why  travelers 
do  not  oftener  find  their  way  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  lands  of  Southern  Asia. 
From  a  guide-book  which  contains  many 
untrustworthy  statements,  1  quote  this  fairly 
true  characterization  of  the  country,  “The 
visitor  to  Siam  will  find  in  every  direction 


they  were  true  relics,  or  had  any  special 
virtue.  His  reason  for  so  doing  was  that  in 
European  churches  he  had  seen  enough  relics 
of  the  true  cross  to  load  a  freight  car.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  teachings  of  atheistic  Southern 
Buddhism,  he  not  infrequently  invokes  the 
blessing  of  “the  omnipresent  and  all  power¬ 
ful  Being  or  Infiuence  above  all  other 
powers,”  when  he  meets  Western  diplomats 
and  missionaries.  The  latter  he  treats  with 
the  warmest  courtesy  and  favors  in  many 


visitor  to  Siam  will  find  m  every  direction  being  hclpfol  friends  of  his  people 

things  to  interest  nnd  things  to  amuse,  and  religion, 

in  no  place  more  than  in  Siam  will  he  find 
greater  contrasts  between  things  of  the  East 


and  those  of  the  West.” 

The  special  pageant  attending  the  return 
from  Europe  of  His  Majesty  Cbulalongkorn 
I  just  missed,  but  the  magnificent  decorations 
of  the  streets  and  parks  near  the  royal  resi¬ 
dence  still  remained  as  a  witness  to  the 
vastly  greater  artistic  skill  of  Siamese  deco¬ 
rators  over  those  at  home.  Tw’o  items  which 


A  Unique  Minister 

I  doubt  whether  the  United  States  has  in 
any  other  country  a  Minister  who  so  ear¬ 
nestly  endeavors  to  forward  at  once  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  own  Government  and  of  the 
land  in  which  he  may  be  residing  as  does 
Hon.  Hamilton  King.  This  will  be  no 
news  to  friends  of  Presbyterian  missions  in 


rators  over  those  at  home.  Two  items  wnicu  news  to  trienns  oi  rresuyueimu 
most  impress  the  ordinary  traveler  are  the  Siam,  not  to  old  students  o£  Olivet  College, 
omnipresence  o£  religion  in  this  “Kingdom  who  remember  the  genial  nnd  gifted  head  of 


of  the  Yellow  Robe”— especially  in  Bangkok 
“The  City  of  Temples" — nnd  the  perfection 
1  of  the  color  scheme  of  the  curiously  gabled 
roofs  of  the  many  wats,  particularly  in  the 
I  soft  colored,  glazed  panels  of  Wat  Prakeo's 
I  matchless  roofs,  within  a  stone’s  throw  from 
I  the  royal  palace.  The  interior  paintings  of 
I  that  wonderful  masterpiece  of  Buddhistic 
lart.  and  even  the  far-famed  Emerald  Buddha 
I  which  it  contains,  are  somewhat  crude  and 


its  Preparatory  Department.  He  says,  when 
you  ask  him  how  it  is  that  all  Siam  admires 
him  and  why  they  are  in  mourning  because 
of  the  announcement  that  be  Is  soon  to  be 
transferred  to  Athens :  “Why,  you  see,  I  love 
the  Siamese.  I  honestly  love  them  and  try 
to  prove  it  by  my  acts.” 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  missionaries’ 
stories  of  how,  when  touring  with  them,  he 
holds  Siamese  children  on  his  knee  while  they 


however,  is  a  land  in  which  individual  con¬ 
versions  are  not  likely  to  be  numerous  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  the  individualistic  char¬ 
acter  of  Southern  Buddhism  in  the  pure  form 
which  obtains  in  Siam.  Each  man  is  a  law 
to  himself,  and  he  acts  in  utter  independence 
of  all  others  in  religious  matters,  so  that  in¬ 
terference  with  his  religion  is  regarded  as  an 
unwarranted  intrusion.  The  other  is  the 
declaration  of  the  king,  who  as  head  of  the 
Siamese  chui'ch  says  in  effect  to  his  sub¬ 
jects:  “The  central  aim  of  Buddhism  is  the 
extinction  of  all  desires,  chief  among  which 
is  love.  .Tesus  came  to  the  world  os  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  love:  his  life  was  an  embodiment 
of  that  love,  and  he  never  intimated  that  the 
continuation  of  life  and  of  its  desires  was  an 
evil  to  be  struggled  against.”  This  in  sub¬ 
stance  is  the  position,  not  only  of  the  king, 
but  of  all  his  subjects,  and  it  strongly  mili¬ 
tates  against  Christianity. 

But  among  the  princely  men  and  women 
who  have  been  and  are  laboring  for  Siam's 
advancement  with  a  success  which  has  elicited 
royal  eulogiiims  on  many  occasions,  Rev. 
E.  P.  Dunlap,  D.  D.,  skipper  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  and  the  most  widely  and  favorably 
known  foreigner  in  the  kingdom,  is  easily 
foremost.  With  his  junk-schooner  he  sails 
coasts  where  steamer  captains  know  nothing 
of  soundings.  On  elephant-back,  in  carts 
drawn  by  scythe-horned  bullocks,  on  foot, 
sometimes  wading  and  swimming,  he  has 
penetrated  to  remote  corners.  Everywhere 
he  is  welcomed— by  governors,  merchante. 


lUl'llieia  auKx  - --r-- 

six  mouths’  tours  are  ended  and  he  returns 
to  Bangkok  for  a  breathing  spell,  it  is  to 
raise  money  for  a  Boon  Itt  Memorial  or 
some  other  object ;  or  else  it  is  to  be  closeted 
with  king  or  minister,  who  can  learn  from 
him  as  from  no  other  form  of  Intelligence 


*1.  ,1, _  Siamese  children  on  his  knee  wtiiie  tney  jg  welcomed— by  governors,  mercnanc^ 

barbaric  but"th7’harmonious  use  of  China’s  Usten  to  the  preaching,  nor  the  pathos  of  farmers  and  the  poorest  leper.  When  bis 

finest  tiles  and  the  graceful  upward  pointing  a  company  of  legation  attaches  down  fnura  nre  ended  and  he  returns 

ernires  of  temples  great  and  small  will  never  whose  cheeks  honest  tears  silently  rolled 

S  foraotten  when  the  Minister’s  daughters  left  for  their 

Hardly  less  striking  is  the  silent,  gliding  education  in  Europe;  no.  nor  the  genuine 

fimire  of  the  omnipresent  yellow-robed  priest,  affection  with  which  his  Chinese  servants 

Tn»f  at  dawn  he.  and  a  host  of  others  pee-  come  into  the  drawing-room  before  retiring.  ^  -  _ 

^'iaplv  like  him  leaves  one  of  the  numerous  that  they  may  wish  him  good-night  and  re-  department  the  true  status  of  remote  junge 

monasteries  with  capacious  begging  bowl  ceive  a  kindly  word  from  their  loving  em-  (iwellers;  or  it  may  be  that  cases  or  - 

hune  from  the  neck,  and  hands  clasped  be-  pioyer.  One  does  not  wonder  at  their  devo-  judication,  which  by  common  consen 
fow  in  the  attitude  of  worship.  With  no  „hen  one  hears  the  otory  of  how  his  old  3  have  been  rj_se_rv_rf_for 

word  of  reminder  these  mendicants  pass  Chinese  cook  was  nursed  by  the  Minister  and 

from  street  to  street,  conferring  merit  upon  his  wife  through  an  awful  nine  hours  of 

the  faithful  who  load  the  bowls  with  edibles  cholera  and  finally  peacefully  died  in  the 

...  .  .  4.«..;,ni=  Minister’s  arms.  , 

Other  work  for  this  grateful  people  has 


I  tne  laicniui  wuu  - -  . 

which  arc  carried  back  to  the  monasteries 
I  for  the  day’s  consumption.  Later  these  men 
I  are  found  in  the  mats  intoning  Buddha  s 
1  praises,-  teaching  Siam’s  youth  in  the  monas- 
I  tic  schools,  or  holding  services  in  some  shop, 
I  made  into  a  temple  for  the  time  being. 


judge  anu  uugnuu)  - 

his  arbitration,  are  waiting  to  be  amicably 
settled  by  the  upright,  wise  friend  of  all 
Siam  IVliat  wonder  that  in  his  declining 
years  the  people  have  subscribed  money  for 
residence  among  them  in  Bangkok,  that 


Other  worK  tor  ruib  yiaiciu.  itsiutuvc  -  -  , 

been  directly  official.  The  new  system  b£  ,,3  speah  of  Christ  in  tlicir  homes  and 
education  which  promises  so  much  for  the  (,ip,rei,es,  that  he  may  t'-ain  theirjninistry. 


King  Chiilalongkorn 


I  Though  His  Majesty  is  the  sole  reigning 
Buddhist  monarch  and  is  so  ardently  devoted 
1  to  the  Pali  that  he  has  cstabiishcd  a  coi  ege 
for  the  study  of  that  ancient  religious  lan- 
1  auage,  he  has  learned  much  from  his  Huro- 
5ean  trips.  Many  factors  of  Western  prog- 


future  was  worked  on  by  him  for  three  years 
in  connection  with  those  oBicially  responsible 
for  its  establishment.  It  was  his  influence 
for  the  appointment  of  Professor  Strobe! 
that  brought  to  the  kingdom  the  wisest  and 
most  devoted  legal  adviser  it  has  ever  em¬ 
ployed.  It  is  he  who  best  illustrates  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy  before  the  people,  from  tak¬ 
ing  off  his  hat  to  a  coolie  who  has  doffed 
his  in  honor  to  America,  to  running  back  to 


that  he  may  odvisc  with  the  ofliciols  of 
Government!  To  all  of  which  the  good 
doctor  reluctantly  consents  with  this  pro- 
vise  “Yes  but  I  must  be  at  liberty  to  visit  I 
the  'jungles,  when  I  feel  that  I  must  corry 
the  gospel  to  regions  beyond.’’  One  such  | 
man  is  worth  to  a  kingdom  os  much  as 
king,  and  counts  tor  more  than  myriads  of 
converts.  He  is  a  mighty  statistic. 


pean  ’trips.  Many  factors  of  of  cheer  to  an  almost  friendless 

S  :rrSinf  :ut“tto'“rhe‘  pro“n«^  iitt.e  American  ~phm.  a_t_a  grcM  oBce 


at  which  he  and  I  were  calling.  Siam  will 
be  the  poorer  by  his  transfer  as  Greece  will 
be  richer. 


The  Nestor  oi  Siamese  Missionaries 
The  Presbyterians  have  had  a  practical 


I  and  arc  reuvums  ——  -  ,  ,  •  „ 

Under  tlic  wise  guidance  of  his  legal  adviser, 
the  late  ei-Profcssor  Strobel  of  Harvord. 
even  keen  French  diplomat,  iminical  o 
Siam’s  autonomy,  has  been  forced  to  yield 

I  and  other  advances  may  be  looked  tor  within 

1  “  ....  ■.  n  true  follower  of  his  monopoly  of  mission  work  in  this  kingdom 

1  His  Majesty  is  a  t  ue  American  Board  transferred  its 

father,  the  Martin  °  pIppp  to  them.  A  comparative  study  of  the 

dhism.  Thus  when  India  a  few  y®  ..atistics  which  the  Siam  Mission  places 

,  presented  to  him  the  ,I,p  peside  those  of  Presbyterians  in  other  lands 

supposedly  geriume  «lics  those  of  Laos,  under  Siam’s  juris-  1 

king  did  not  deem  to  diction,  may  not  give  evidence  of  the  works  | 

,  over  his  private  yacht  to  convc,  tac  j^^-rtaucc  If  the  number  of  converts,  I 

his  palace;  and  „ttendants  at  schools,  patients  in  hospitals,  ' 

much  freight  in  Bangkok,  he  criteria,  this  is  true.  Siam, 

‘jj^^he^case^^oaco^^gainsMioiain^^^ 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  THIBETAN 
MISSION, 


It  was  not  without  reason,  says  the  Vienna  I 
con'espondent  of  the  Standard,  that  the  visit  of  I 
the  Thibetan  Mission  to  St.  Petersburg  wasi 
followed  with  distrust  in  England  An  article  ini 
the  Moscow  dealing  with  the  practicall 

results  of  this  visit,  Is  very  significent.  It  says:;— I 
The  memorable  visit  of  the  mission  from  Thibefcl 
opens  up  for  Russians  a  prospect  of  good  relatidnal 
with  that  country,  and  thereby  it  will  be  possiblel 
to  outflank  the  English  boundary  position  on  itsT 
right  side.  England  secretly  attacks  us  alobgl 
the  whole  of  immeasurable  frontier  lines,  and,f 
both  in  the  Far  East  and  in  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  F 
and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  makes  secret  but! 
aggressive  'intrigues  against  us,  while  she  limitsi 
herself  exclusively  to  the  defensive  only  in  onel 
sphere  of  her  unmense  pos^ssions — namely,  ini 
India.  Even  her  operations  in  the  ndighbourhoodl 
of  India,  which  have  an  aggressive  look,  followl 
really  only  a  defensive  aim.  If  that  is  so,  and  oalyl 
a  defensive  policy  is  to  be  found  here,  our  method! 
of  action  is  indicated  too.  In  every  defence  the  I 
flanks  are  the  weakest  points.  For  this  we  mUst,| 
in  our  attack  on  the  English  positions  in  India,  f 
develop  the  operations  on  her  flanks,  and  thdsel 
operations  will  be  much’  facilitated  by  thel 
establishment  of  regular  relations  with  Persiaj 
and  Thibet.  Muck  has  already  been  done  in 
tablishing  these  relations  with  the  first- mentioned  I 
country,  and  we  cannot  but  greet  the  beginning  of  I 
cordial  iiftercourse  with  the  subjects  of  the  Dalail 
Lama  with  satisfaction.  The  alliance  with  Thibet  I 
only  completes  the  might  of  that  attack  which  thel 
Russian  soliier  will  have  to  carry  on,  perhaps,  froml 
the  banlcs  of  the  Amu  Daria  to  those  ot  the  sacredi 
Ganges  and  the  Indus,  despite  our  love  of  peace,  f 
Lastly,  this  alliance  may,  perchance,  I’emovethel 
necessity  for  such  an  attack,  rf  the  English  graspl 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  joking  with  them,  and  f 
that  the  hour  when  the  Russian  bugle  gives  thel 
signal  to  gather  on  the  Kushkpost  is  the  beginning! 
of.  England’s  collapse  in  India.  I 

The  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  GrapU<M 

telegraphed  cn  August,  12th 

I  am  informed  by  an  official  who  took  part  in! 
the  hospitable  valediction  which  the  other  da^ 
sped  the  Thibetan  Mission  on  its  homeward  journey,! 
and  who  had  some  conversation  with  the  .«ussian-! 
speaking  Chief  Legate,  DorshiefC,  that  the! 
result  of  the  visit  of  the  Dalai  Lama’s  repre-F 
sentutive  to  the  Imnerial  Court  “will  not  be  kiiownL 
fur  the  present,,  but  that  it  will  duly  tran^ 
pire  when’  the  opportune  occasion  arrive3.”r 
Pressed  as  to  tlW'Tneaning  of  this  ambiguous  fore-l 
cast,  my  interlo  utor  said  :  “One  of  these  days  our! 
Consul  General  in  Kashgar  will  probably  be  re.f 
placed  by  a  Russian  Governor-Genera],  that  is,! 
when  that  outlying  regionof  Chinese  Turkestan| 
has  been  incorporated  with  Russian  Turkestan.| 
This  country  will  then  command  two  of  ihe  gates! 
to  India— one  on  the  west,  at  Kushk  on  the  AfghanT 
frontier  ;  and  another  in  the  noith,  from  Kashgail 
The  friendship  of  the  Dalai  Lama  will  then  be! 
immensely  useful  to  Russia.” 

I  asks'!  if  Prince  Uchtorasky’s  categorical  dis-! 
cl>iniier.s  with  regard  to  Russia’s  assuming  " 
protectorate  over  Thibet  might  be  accepted  t 
authoritath  e. 

“  For  the  time  being,  yes,”  replied  iny  informant,! 

“  but  you  must  not  take  those  disclaimers  toof 
literally.  They  are  abvays  open  to  the  quali-l 
fication  of  possible  circumstances.  For  example,  the! 
question  of  a  Russian  protectorate  over  Thibet! 
depends  entirely  upon  the  future  attitude  of  the! 
Anglo-Indian  ‘  Goveranient  towards  the  Dalai! 
Lama,  and  since  that  ruler  is  still  a  vassal, L 
nominally  at  least,  of  China,  and  as  it  is  our! 
policy  to  (iouciliate  and  befriend  the  Bogdychan  in! 
the  present  distracted  condition  of  the  Celestial! 
Empire,  yon  will  see  that  whatever  Russia’s  ulter-! 
ior  intentions  are  with  respect  to  Thibet,  she  must! 
meanwhile  act  with  tact  and  circumpection.” 


First  Advent,  though  constantly  expected,  was 
generally  misapprehended  ;  so  it  may  be 
again.  Let  us  guard  against  the  former  error 
of  the  Jews,  in  looking  for  earthly  splendour 
and  material  glory.  “  My  Kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,”  will  remain  true  at  the  Second 
Advent,  as  at  the  first  But  however  myster¬ 
ious  much  may  remain,  regarding  that  great 
event,  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  seem  to 
teach  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  Christ  will 
come  ta  deliver  his  people  from  iheir  earthly 
condition  of  mortality,  frailty,  tribulation  and 
grief.  He  will  come  to  fulfil  their  spiritual 
yearnings,  to  realize  unto  them  their  *'  living 
hope.”  Together  with  these,  there  will  be  the 
judgment  of  the  world,  leading  up  to  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  whole  material  fabric  ; — “the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;’’ — whilst 
the  redeemed  shall  be  caught  up,  with  the 
quickened  dead,  to  the  realm  of  spiritual 
reality,  hitherto  seen  but  darkly  by  prophet 
and  apostle  through  the  glass  of  preoaratory 
revelation. 

rv  J.  D. 

m 

In  certain  quarters  it  has  come  to  be  be- 
I  lieved  that  tlie  home  Church  of  America  has 
1  done  about  enough  for  Missions  in  India  and 
j  thpefore  a  rest  may  be  taken.  But  a  more 
I  grievous  mistake  was  never  made.  With  all 
I  that  has  been  done  and  is  doing  for  evant'eli- 
zation  in  America  and  England,  how  woefully 
short  it  all  comes  of  compassing  the  great  work.  I 
And  all  the  work  at  home  is  carried  on  under  (I 
j  no  such  disadvantages  as  everywhere  confront  1 1 
j  the  cause  here.  Amazing  results  have  followed  * 
I  what  has  been  done,  but  after  all  the  work  is 
but  begun. 

The  Bible  is  but  ready  in  the  great  languages 
of  the  country.  The  great  majority  cannot  yet 
,  read.  A  beginning  is  just  'fairly  ntade  in  the 
several  great  sections  of  the  country.  The 
Christjan  element  already  secured  in  the  shape 
of  a  Christian  pop-ulation  is  just  beginning  to 
be  felt.  Impression  enough  has  just  been 
made  to  slightly  startle  Hindu  and  Moham¬ 
medan  into  the  apprehension  of  a  possibility 
that  Christianity  is  destined  to  win.  But  there 
I  IS  not  a  line  of  vrork  initiated  that  is  any  more 
'  than  begun. 

But  such  a  beginning  has  been  overtaken,  as 
necessitates  serious  appreciation  and  reinforce- 
ment,  or  we  have  what  we  do  not  want,  namely 
a  Chtistian  country  not  Christian.  A  gather¬ 
ing  wave  is  not  faraway.  A  great  revulsion  is 
coming  in  the  minds  of  idol  'worshippers  artd 
there  wiU  ere  long  be  a  swoop  of  millions  to- 
ward  Christianity. 

In  view  of  this  the  present  need  of  India  is  I 
Spiritual  Missionaries,  Spiritual  Work,  and  Spiri- 1 
tual  Literature.  On  these  lines  there  has  been 
great  improvement  in  the  last  ten  years.  But  i 
the  need  of  further  improvement  is  painfully 
evident.  The  moral  character  of  drink  and  i 
is  but  little  noted  with  some  of  the  great 
societies,  and  thus  some  of  their  missionaries  are  ! 
addicted  to  the  use  of  both.  The  great  body 
of  Native  Christians  in  India  spend  much  for  i 
these  filthy  and  destructive  things  and  give  I 
htlle  for  the  Lord.  The  external  appearance 
of  Christian  convert  women  is  far  too  much 
after  the  pattern  of  the  heathen,  adorned  with 
jewelry  or  trash.  The  hireling  spirit  is  too 
common  among  our  workers,  and  soul-agony 
for  the  perishing  is  too  rare  among  the  best  of  , 
missionaries  or  their  helpers.  ' 

There  is  needed  in  India  a  great  spiritual 
revival  among  missionaries  and  their  Christian 
converts.  There  is  need  of  more  of  Pentecost  | 
among  the  evangelistic  forces  of  India.  ^ 
a£e  stocki^,  up  with^converts  faster  far  than  we 
areteayening  them  with  the'  spirit  of  holiness 
a^d  devoUon_^Ts^a.tion  ot  the  peTHKmg. 

We  are  in  need  of  toning  up^r  methods  to 
be  more  decisive  and  incisive.  The  teachings 
and  miracles  of  Christ  are  full  of  crises  of  faith 
^ecipitated  on  those  who  heard  and  saw  Him. 

We  are  where  we  need  to  put  now  into  all  our 
preaching,  exhortations,  writings,  prayers  and 
plans,  as  we  have  not  been  doing.  There  is 
great  need  of  spiritual  literature.  The  stock  in 


Something  hotter  than  stories  and  theory  ate 
needed.  Lrterature  tn  the  line  of  Paul’s  Coo- 
versron  the  sanctification  and  Spirit-baptism 
ot  the  drscrples  in  the  upper  room  is  called  for. 
The  marrow  of  Christianity  dealt  out  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  recognized  and  received  we  nrust 
have. 

In  short,  there  must  come  a  great  wave  of 
Holy  Spirit  power  into  and  upon  the  missionary 
body,  leaders  and  followers,  cleansing  away  the 
worldly  and  unclean  and  hlling  with  the 
quenchless  fires  of  Pentecostal  love  and  Christ- 
mindedness.  When  it  comes,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  Christian  hymnology  to  the  tunes  of 
the  land  we  do  not  have  today.  One  thing 
noted  of  the  late  revival  in  Japan  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  new  hymnology  not  known 
hitherto.  It  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  sings,  moves,  burns  and  melts  the  hearts  ol 
them  svho  hear.  Hymns  we  have,  but  we 
must  have  a  more  spiritual  hymnology.  Trans¬ 
lations  won’t  give  it.  It  must  come  as  a 
concomitant  of  a  great  spiritual  revival  that 
affects  missionaries  first  and  then  the  whole 
mission  body. 

Some  arc  afraid  of  Christianity  at  high  power. 
We  have  heard  of  grave  missionaries  doing 
their  best  to  keep  a  native  brother  who  ex¬ 
perienced'  heart-cleansing  and  the  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  from  saying  anything  about  it. 
Their  idea  seemed  to  have  been  that  telling 
what  great  things  God  had  done  for  one’s  soul 
was  the  first  step  to  a  fall.  Great  grace  a 
danger  !  Too  many  are  on  this  line,  though 
they  say  it  not.  Such  fears  come  from  the 
same  sources  as  the  old  Scotch  lady  said  the 
minister’s  text  came  from  “out  of  the  Bible” 
(not  in  it). 

The  great  need  of  India  to-day  is  a  great 
spiritual  quickening.  It  is  most  needed,  and 
first  needed,  in  the  missionaries  themselves. 
When  we  begin  to  so  feel  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ,  that  like  one  of  old  we  begin  to  cry, 
“Give  me  souls  or  I  die,”  something  we  have 
never  yet  seen  will  begin  to  come  over  our 
Christian  convert  churches.  The  Spirit  or 
prophecy  and  song,  self-denial,  generosity  and 
Christian  heroism  will  set  India  aflame,  and 
the  incoming  multitudes  will  enter  tire  that 
refines  and  power  that  energizes,  and  find  a 
Christ  who  saves,  sanctifies,  and  baptizes  with 
the  Spirit  from  above. 

Oh  !  let  there  come  from  the  skies  a  spiri¬ 
tual  quickening  that  will  make  every  missionary 
see  a  brother  in  his  fellow-missionary,  and  a 
perishing  soul  in  every  unsaved  person  in  tlie 
land.  A  fire  that  will  burn  up  all  the  dross, 
and  purge  away  all  the  worldliness  and  lifeless¬ 
ness,  cleanse  us  from  all  sin,  and  fill  us  with 
the  Pentecostal  energy,  Christ  intended  in 
Luke  24  ;  49  and  Acts  i.  8. 

C.  B.  Ward. 

Yellandu, 


Hyderabad  District  Conference 


ACTION  TAKEN  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  IN 
WESTERN  INDIA 

21st  October  1901 


I  The  “'Western  India”  Mission  wonid  respectfully  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Board  anew  to  the  ^urgent  need! 

I  of  men  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  m  this  field.  1 
I  The  field  contains  about  four  millions  of  people,  tnel 
majority  of  whom  are  Hindils,  with  large  numbers  a.so 
of  Musalmans,  Jains  and  ignorant  Roman  Catho-ics  I 
There  are  now  on  this  field  about  forty  missionaries  o.l 
both  sexes  and  of  all  Protestant  societies.  There  are 
about  1,500  communicants.  More  men  are  imperatweiy  I 
needed  for  preaching  in  churches,  in  markets  ana  by 
country  road-sides,  for  teaching  m  day  and  boarding  I 
schools  and  in  industrial  and  theoiogmai  classes,  fori 
medical  work  ill  hospitals,  in  dispensaries  ana  tnrougli 
the  villages,  for  literary  work  in  the  various  European 
and  Asiatic  languages  used  in  this  region,  and  niany 
incidental  duties,  administrative  and  pe«oi’-a“  Women 
«re  needed  too  to  reach  the  women  and  children,  out 
men  are  more  especially  required  at  present,  as  there  is 
much  itinerating  and  pioneer  work  to  be  done,  and  th 
laro-e  majority  of  the  members  now  in  the  field  are 
women  As  the  methods  and  restrictions  heretoforo 
Ipfoled  have  not  secured  a  sufficient  force,  i  is  our 
blef  that  they  should  now  be  relaxed  We  therefore 
request  that  the  Board  send  to  tins  Mission  men  of  I 
wLi  ordination  should  not  be  required.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Mission  that  the  requirement  of  collegi- 
I  ate  training  ahouM  in  general  be  continued.  I 

■  jurning  question  m  India  a^resent  is,  who  | 

lave  fit  Bubjecte  ol  baptism.  The  action  of  the 
liMethodist  Episcopal  mission,  in  baptizing  people 
■without  tisUng  them  and  immediately  on  a  probes- 
I  Sion  of  faith  in  Christ,  has  brought  it  to  the  front. 

1  Missionaries  belonging  to  this  denomination  are,  we 
I  believe,  the  principal  advocates  of  this  policy  ;  and,  L 
I  as  they  have  been  engaged  in  it  for  a  number  ot  I 
|.Y6ars,  they  ought  soon  lo  be  able  to  judge  whether 
I  or  not  the  practice  is  a  success.  If  not  it  should  be  I 
I  abandoned  and  a  candid  confession  of  its  inadvis- 1 
1  ability  made  for  the  guidance  of  others.  If  it  has  I 
I  succeeded  the  good  fruits  should  be  shown  and  I 

*  *“a*  Mmpaign  of  this  kind,  whore  all  who  arol 
willing  to  accept  baptism  receive  it,  is  at  present  1 
going  on  in  the  western  district  In  one  respect  it  1 
I  is  interesting,  in  another  it  w  saddening  ;  interesting  I 
I  to  watch  for  the  fruit  saddening  to  look  »»  w  iilM 
1  the  Christian  standard  is  lowered  to  the  Iwathenl 
I  level.  The  Methodist  misaionanea  have  a  held  oil 
1  labour  of  their  own,  extensive  enough  for  a  force  ■ 
ten  or  twenty  times  their  number,  ho  doubt  it  is  a  I 
hard  field  to  work,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  leaving ■ 

I  it  uncultivated  in  order  to  enter  the  district  of  anoth-| 

I  er  mission,  where  owing  to  much  and  faitliMI 
I  labour,  many  still  outside  the  Ohristian  pale  are  oon-1 
1  vinced  of  the  truth  ot  the  “instian  religion  and  ^1 
1  superiority  to  their  own,  and  who  if  only  the  termsi 
of  admission  into  the  Christian  Church  were  madel 
easier,  or  sufficient  worldly  inducements  were  held| 


f  out,  would  willingly  give  a  nominal  adhesion  to  thel 

superior  though  more  exacting  faith.  I 

I  Uninvited  and  unremonstrated  with,  the  invadei'sl 
I  have  been  placing  their  agents  in  villages  alongside! 

I  villages  occupied  by  the  other  mission  with  which! 
formerly  they  were  connected.  We  are  watchiogi 
with  considerable  curiosity,  and  without  any  pertur-r 
bation  this  campaign,  and  wondering  at  the  simpli- 1 
I  city  of  the  invading  missionaries  who  seem  peculiar-! 

'  ly  susceptible  to  native  guidance.  I 

The  first  reason  assiened  by  the  Methodists  fori 
coming  into  the  field  of  the  operations  of  the  other! 
Church  was  the  necessity  of  following  up  with! 
gospel  ordinances  on  their  return  to  their  native! 
places,  converts  made  in  their  bounds,  although  the! 
churches  of  the  neighbouring  mission  were  open  to! 
these  converts  who  are  from  a  lower  caste  than  its  I 
own  ;  and  they  were  admitted  without  let  or  hinder- 1 
ance,  a  thing  impossible  it  appears  now  in  their  new! 
church  formed  from  the  original  stuff  from  which  I 
came  the  Christians  who  freely  admitted  them  I 
among  them.  For  these  new  Methoiiist  Christiana  I 
are  unwilling  to  worship  under  the  same  roof  with  1 
j  the  old,  and  the  missiocaries  don’t  insist  on  their  I 
doing  80,  but  hold  services  for  those  who  come  from  I 
different  castes  in  different  places.  What  has  be- 1 
,  come  of  the  reason  for  following  into  another  mission  I 
I  district  their  low  caste  converts  ?  Is  it  come  to  this  I 
S  that  our  Methodist  brethren  are  willing  to  tolerate  I 
caste,  polygamy,  idolatry  and  Sabbath-breaking,  for  I 
the  sake  of  being  able  to  announce  a  break  in  the  I 
village  and  hundreds  of  baptisms.  If  the  long  I 
established  Presbyterian  mission  in  the  district  were  I 
I  willing  to  admit  the  heathen  into  the  church  on  I 
Methodist  terms  it  might  admit  them  by  the  thou-  ' 

\  sand  rather  than  by  the  hundred.  The  people,  liow- 
1  ever,  say,  “we  know  yoxir  terms  which  would  eutail  I 
I  the  loss  of  one  day’s  work  in  seven,  the  loss  of  caste-  I 
I  privileges,  carrion-eating,  easy  divorce  and  other  I 
I  customs  dear  to  us,  but  this  new  religion  (the  “  bap-  I 
I  tism  religion”  it  is  called)  is  easy.  We  have  only  to  I 
I  profess  our  faith  in  Christ,  and  you  know  we  believe  | 

I  in  Him — your  religion  is  true — and  be  baptized.  I 
I  We  have  nothing  to  give  up  and  why  should  we  I 
I  not  be  baptized."  I 

1  Now  we  protest  against  such  a  lowering  of  the  I 
I  Gospel  standiird  and  the  abolishing  of  the  distinctions  I 
I  between  heathen  and  Christian.  We  see  no  reason  I 
why  a  mission  when  it  finds  its  field  a  difficult  one  I 
should  rush  off  to  a  neighbour’s  ifield  where  much  I 
labour  has  been  expended  and  a  people  so  saturated  I 
with  Christian  ideas  that  a  nominal  adhesion  is  will-  I 
ingly  conceded,  so  long  as  no  sacrifices  are  demanded.  I 
Surely  the  mission  whicli  produced  this  condition  I 
1  of  ^affairs  is  "ih  a  better  position  to  nf  thel 

fitness  of  the  people  for  admission  into  the  Church  I 
than  strangers  under  untrustwo-rlhy  native  guides  I 
I  If  it  would  tend  to  the  real  advancement  of  Christ  s  I 
I  kingdom  they  would  be  as  anxious  to  admit  converts  I 
I  into  the  cliurch  as  these  Methodist  brethren  are.  I 
I  But  convinced  that  lo  lower  the  standard  below  the  I 
I  demand  which  Christ  makes  would  only  end  ml 
I  disaster  and  defeat,  they  adhere  to  their  terms  and  I 
I  insist  on  a  compliance  with  the  demand  that  profes- j 
1  sion  and  practice  must  go  on  parallel  lines.  Hence  I 
I  they  refuse  to  admit  to  the  privilege  of  the  Christian  I 
I  ordinance  and  the  Christian  name  heathen  who  are  I 
I  unchanged  in  life  and  morals  (as  far  as  man  can  I 
I  see)  and  unwilling  to  bear  the  yoke  of  Christian  law.  I 
I  With  the  exception  of  the  Salvation  Army  the  M.  I 
I  E  Church  is  the  first  in  the  west  of  India  to  attempt  I 
I  to  found  churches  practically  on  caste  lines,  and  I 
1  lower  the  standard  of  admission  so  as  to  suit  ,  the  I 
I  rejected  or  lapsed  of  other  organizations,  enabling  I 
1  them  to  hold  all  their  distinctive  customs  intact.  It  I 
I  will  find,  as  the  Salvation  Army  before  it  found,! 
I  that  the  article  they  are  getting  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  m  I 
1  dear  at  any  price,  and  will  even  by  it  eventually  have  I 
I  to  be  cast  out  as  worthless  and  injurious.— Man  | 
I  Standard. 

Reply. 

It  is  at  times  wholesome  to  see  ourselves  asl 
I  others  see  us.  But  it  is  possible  for  the  one  who  I 
I  sees  to  wear  such  highly  coloured  glasses  that 
I  the  shading  is  connected  with  the  subject  and  not  I 
1  the  object.  I  imagine  that  few  Methodist 
I  missionaries  will  recognize  themselves  in  tlie| 


I  abo^e  picture,  ourely  spectacIe^Mabe^^^^^S  ■ 
I  t/nng  m  the  seer  is  at  fault.  The  spirit  of  the  I 
I  article  is  certainly  very  remarkable  coming  as  it  I 
I  does  from  among  our  Presbyterian  brethren  | 
I  whom  we  have  learned  to  honour  and  love  for  their  I 
I  work’s  sake.  The  writer  believes  we  Methodists 

■  are  introducing  a  type  of  Christianity  that  is 

■  certainly  a  burlesque  of  the  genuine  type.  We  I 
I  are  gathering  an  “article  "  that  will  “eventually 
I  have  to  be  cast  out  as  worthless  and  injurious.”  I 
I  This  work  stands  squarely  across  the  path  of  true  I 
I  progress  in  India’s  salvation.  Surely  here  is  al 
I  serious  sin  from  our  brother’s  stand-point  against! 
I  missionary  enterprise  and  effort.  Yet  he  watcheai 

this  work  without  “  perturbation  ’’  and  leaves  hisi 
erring  brethren  “  unremonstrated  with  !”  This" 

I  certainly  is  not  the  spirit  that  “proyokesl 

lone  another  to  works.”  Would  not  thl 

JMaster  say  to  such  “I'e  know  not  what  mannej 
■of  spirit  ye  are  of  ?”  * 

I  In  what  I  have  to  say  in  reply  I  do  not  for  ■ 
linonient  wish  to  defend  all  that  we  Methodist! 
■have  done.  We  have  made  great  mistakes  anJ 
la  good  many  of  them.  We  have  baptized  manl 

■  who  should  not  have  been  baptized  no  doubA 
I  We  have  baptized  faster  than  we  could  evangelizj 
I  faster  than  we  could  train  and  mould.  ManJ 
I  have  unquestionably  at  times  given  too  uiucil 
I  thought  to  numbers  ana  too  little  thought  tJ 
J  quality.  None  feel  so  keenly  that  there  is  muc}| 
lin  our  work  to  excite  profound  grief  to  those  whl 
llook  aud  long  for  the  redemption  of  Indi/ 

I  There  have  been  many  and  great  disappoinl 
Jments;  we  might  ask  however  what  mission  ol 

■  policy  has  been  free  from  great  griefs  and  disi 

I  appointments.  But  principles  and  policy  are  onl 
J  tiling,  their  application  is  quite  another.  Her| 
lis  our  chief  difficulty.  We  are  not  able  to  appll 
l<mr  principles  with  the  required  wisdom.  Ouf 
liingers  are  too  unskilled  and  our  hands  too  feebll 
|to  work  out  our  policy  with  the  efficiency  anl 
■vigour  our  work  ought  to  command.  In  othel 
■words,  I  mean  to  say  we  Methodist  workers  as  f 
■body  liave  not  the  spiritual  power  and  tact  anl 
%he  evangelistic  equipment  that  we  need  for  thl 
Jwork  in  hand.  But  we  believe  we  see  markeJ 
■improvement  in  this  line.  God  s  spirit  is  amoni 
lis  and  we  expect  to  be  stronger  and  more  skillfifl 
fes  our  workers  advance  in  years  and  spiritualit;^ 
jWe  hope  to  learn  by  our  mistakes  and  to  improvi 
pur  methods  as  we  learn.  f 

J  While  making  such  large  confessions  we  verl 
llionestly  believe  that  our  policy  wisely  applied  i! 

■for  us  at  least  the  best  we  know.  Tiie  write! 
Iheads  his  article  “  Immediate  Baptisms  :  ”  this  wj 
Iwould  not  accept  as  giving  expression  to  oul 
Ipolicy.  Tliat  such  baptisms  liave  occurred  is  true! 
iBnt  I  am  not  aware  tliat  they  are  occurring  nov| 
janywhere  in  our  field,  at  any  rate  as  expressivl 
of  a  policy.  I  kno^  no  field  where  all  are  beinJ 
baptized  who  are  “willing.”  The  question  o| 
fitness  is  I  am  sure  very  much  more  prominl 
ently  to  the  front  than  opponents  of  the  policw 
suppose,  and  ii9  prominence  is  certainly  waxing 
greater  each  year.  The  workers  may  be  deceived 
not  unfreqnently  by  people  pressing  for  baptisil 
as  to  their  fitness,  but  this  does  not  prove  tliJ 
non-existence  of  a  purpose  to  require  such  fitnesl 
before  administering  the  rite.  The  substance  o| 
the  policy  in  question  is  that  these  people  may  bJ 
led  into  a  fitness  for  baptism  in  a  few  days  oJ 
weeks  whereas  its  opponents  would  require  aa 
many  months  or  years.  A  word  as  to  “  worldM 
inducements.”  Subjects  for  baptism  so  far  uJ 
I  am  aware  are  pledged  before  receiving  the  rit« 
to  give  as  able  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  au^ 
no  money  is  employed  in  this  work  except  foV  th  J 
su££ort_£f_8uch_as_becpme  teachers  aud  helperaJ 


J  In  what  does  our  brothe^fin^i^^^HPJ! 

I  ments  ?”  niauce- 

j  Our  brother  asks  for  “  tabulated  results  ”  after 
I  the  trial  given  to  this  policy  of  speedy  baptisms. 
J  Numbers  eoiild  be  tabulated,  but  I  fear  be  would 
I  toss  them  aside  with  a  demand  for  rjualitij  and 
I  not  quantitj).  Just  how  to  tabulate  quality  is  the 
I  puzzle.  I  think  therefore  I  have  a  better  and 
J  more  practieal  proposition  to  make.  Yexy  soon 
1  we  will  have  our  large  annual  Christian  Melas 
1  at  such  centres  as  Hathras,  Biilandsbalir  and 
J  Meerut.  Let  onr  Presbyterian  brethren  appoint! 
I  n  committee  to  visit  these  Melas.  I  will  assiimel 
I  the  responsibility  of  giving  them  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion.  Let  them  come  with  the  spirit  that  Barna-j 
has  took  to  Antioch.  Let  them  see  the  grace  of 
God  nr  its  absence.  We  will  separate  all  im¬ 
ported  Christians  and  all  such  workers  from  otlierl 
I  missions  as  any  unwise  brethren  against  oiir| 
policy  have  taken  on.  Our  visiting  brethren! 
shall  have  a  chance  to  question  these  speedily} 
[  baptized  people  to  any  extent  they  may  desire  -I 
they  will  thus  become  acquainted  with  a  small! 
portion  of  our  “  results.”  I 

Should  time  permit  smaller  gatherings  couldl 
be  visited  in  less  prominent  places  and  a  like! 
examination  made.  Then  of  conr.se  our  Presby-| 

I  termn  friends  would  extend  a  like  courtesy  to  a  I 
similar  committee  from  the  Methodists  and! 
j.erQiit  them,  to  see  the  blessings  upon  their  work  I 
'"^^ere  much  and  I 
laithfnl  labour  has  been  done,  where  “  thousands  ”  I 
might  be  gathered  in  if  the  “  testing  ”  were  less  I 
I  stringent.  For  this  higher  test,  time  is  required  •  I 
yjuWm-  brethren  have  behind  them  in  these  fields  I 


The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  delivered 
striking  speech  on  Indian  Missions  in 
the  hall  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
on  Sunday  night.  The  tone  of  the 
Bishop’s  address  was  somewhat  disquiet¬ 
ing.  He  said  he  was  not  so  sanguine  as 
some  people  seemed  to  be  about  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  natives  of  India  towards 
the  British  Government.  There  had 
been,  and  was,  great  loyalty  to  the  late 
Queen,  but  there  was  no  very  warm 
feeling  towards  our  Government.  The 
Bishop  pointed  out,  however,  that  when 
a  native  of  India  was  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  there  was  made  or  won  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  Crown.  The  Bishop 
added  that  when  statesmen  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  affirmed  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  was  an  unqualified  success,  he 
could  only  say  that  such  language  filled 
1  him  with  amazement. 


a  long  term  of  years  and  presumably  to  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  numbers  in  their  Christian 
community  they  must  have  led  considerable  multi¬ 
tudes  up  to  the  higher  test  by  this  time.  A 
life-time  is  as  long  as  one  generation  can  com¬ 
mand  unless  the  second  probation  theory  be 
accepted.  It  the  generations  require  a  longer 
life-time  to  get  ready  to  pass  into  the  kingdom 
the  outlook  is  not  inspiring.  If  I  should  be 
appointed  on  the  proposed  committee  as  I  con¬ 
fess  I  would  like  to  be,  I  will  open  my  heart  wide 
to  conviction  as  I  would  above  all  things  like  to 
find  the  best  way  to  win  souls.  Let  us  in  a 
brotherly  way  compare  results,  giving  each  party 
tlie  best  chance  to  show  what  God  has  done. 
What  says  our  brother  to  this  ? 

The  Methodist  missionaries  are  charged  with 
leaving  “  a  field  of  labour  all  their  own  ”  because 
“it  is  a  hard  field  to  work"  to  go  into  a  field 
where  through  “  much  and  faithful  labour  many  i 
are  convinced  of  the  truth.”  This  is  a  mis- 
judgment  pure  and  simple  as  the  brother  will 
know  if  it  be  not  until  “the  mists  are  cleared 
away.”  The  Methodists  have  their  full  share  of 
faults  and  frailties  but  are  not  so  mean  as  to  be 
guilty  of  this  sort  of  conduct.  John  Wesley  who 
bad  a  measure  of  success  in  his  generation,  told 
his  preachers  to  go  where  they  were  needed  most  ; 
he  referrea  to  classes  of  people  who  were  the  most 
desirous  and  anxious  to  receive  the  gospel  they 
preached.  If  Methodist  missionaries  have  shown 
this  same  spirit  it  has  been  because  they  believed 
they  saw  large  numbers  of  souls  they  could  gather 
in  that  others  could  not  or  did  not  win.  It  would 
be  of  interest  to  Metljodists  who  do  not  know 
the  facts  to  know  for  instance  how  many  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  brethren  have  gathered  in  from  the 
sweeper  caste  in  the  field  in  question,  from  which 
caste  the  Methodists  have  a  very  goodly  company 
of  as  satisfactory  Christians  as  they  have  in  their 
Indian  church.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
Methodists  to  interfere  knowingly  with  any  work 
that  is  being  done  by  other  missions.  Any  ex¬ 
ceptions  by  individuals  would  be  dealt  with  if 
known. 

The  charge  of  tolerating  caste  by  separate 
jJlaces  of  worship,  services  and  the  like  is  certain¬ 
ly  very  astonishing.  One  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  holding  his  breath  in  very  amazement. 
Twenty-five  years  of  missionary  life  behind  me, 
intimate  acquaintance  with  every  missionary  in 
the  North-west  provinces,  some  knowlel^e  of 
nearly  every  native  minister  and  well  acquainted 
with  most,  and  yet  this  monster  caste  with  such 
a  grip  upon  the  vitals  of  our  work  and  so  con¬ 
cealed  that  a  Presbyterian  brother  informs  ns  of 
its'existence  !  I  have  never  seen,  heard,  or  known 
anything  that  could  possibly  afford  the  shadow 
of  a  foundation  for  such  a  charge.  There  has 
been  some  trouble  to  get  neiqev  converts  from 
the  Chumars  to  join  in  the  Saeramentwith  Chris¬ 
tians  from  among  the  sweepers.  But.  anything 
separate  for  anybody  is  utterly  unknown  to  me. 
Our  brother  certainly  owes  it  to  the  Methodists 
to  verify  this  statement  and  if  some  individual 
is  carrying  on  such  woi'k  clandestinely  we  should 
have.a  chance  to  reform  him  or  expel  him.  As  to 
polygamy  we  have  a  definite  rule  against  baptiz¬ 
ing  sxich.  How  we  encourage  the  evil  is  diffi- 
cxfit  to  comprehend.  Divorce  is  a  Government 
matter  regulated  by  law.  How  it  is  made  easy 
appears  not  to  me.  As  to  carrion  eating  our 
workers  most  strenously  insist  on  its  abandonment 
and  after  careful  inquiry  I  learn  that  with  com¬ 
paratively  few  exceptions,  it  has  ceased,  and  such 
is  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  it  that  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  sphere  of  our  difficult  problems.  As 
to  idolatry  it  is  no  doubt  tenacious  of  life.  But 
it  is  the  rule  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  to 
require  the  entire  spoliation  of  the  symbols  of 
this  evil  before  baptism  is  administered,  and  a 
stringent  pledge  is  taken  that  it  shall  be  forever 
abandoned.  What  move  could  our  brother  ask  on 
this  line  ? 

That  Sabbath-breaking  is  sanctioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  baptism  will  I  am  persuaded  be  news 
to  all  our  missionaries.  The  question  of  Sabbath 
work  is  a  more  difficixlt  one.  Few  of  our 
European  people  seem  to  have  much  conviction 
on  this  line,  even  those  who  seem  earnest  Chris¬ 
tians  in  other  respects.  How  many  whose  piety 
we  cannot  doubt  make  purchases,  go  journeys  .and 
write  business  letters  on  the  Sabbath.  Is  it 
strange  that  in  an  atmosphere  that  so  affects 
European  Christians  it  is  difficult  to  get  Native 
Christians  up  to  the  plane  we  would  see  them 


occupy  ?  Then  most  perhaps  of  these  converts  are 
not  their  own  masters  and  like  railway  employes, 
soldiers  and  the  like,  are  subject  to  orders.  But 
that  an  effort  is  made  to  teach  and  influence 
them  aright  in  this  matter  I  think  all  would 
certify  who  know  the  facts  in  the  case. 

I  have  no  doubt  when  our  net  is  pulled  upon 
the  beach  the  angels  will  find  not  a  few  “  worth¬ 
less  and  injurious  ”  to  east  away.  But  it  seems 
preferable  to  us  to  risk  getting  some  bad  fishes 
with  the  good  ones  we  see  shining  through  the 
meshes  of  the  net  to  having  it  pulled  empty  to 
the  shore.  Show  us  liow  to  get  the  good  alone 
and  we  will  most  gl.adly  use  the  knowledge. 

P.  M.  Buck. 


f  “  Immediate  Baptisms.” 

Under  this  heading,  in  the  “  Indian  Standard  ” 
for  August,  1895,  there  is  an  article  by  a  writer 
who  does  not  sign  his  name,  but  who  is  evidently 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  mission.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  discussing  the  question  of  “  immediate 
biptisms,”  the_  writer  arraigns  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission  in  Gujarat. 

1.  For  flagrant  violation  of  mission  comity; 
and 

2,  For  not  only  “immediate  baptisms,”  but 
for  baptising  at  wholesale  and  indiscriminately, 
without  safeguards,  conditions  or  requirements, 
all  who  come  as  a  result  of  “  sufficient  worldly 
inducements.” 

Avoiding  recrimination  and  argument  as  far 
as  possible,  I  desire  to  present  the  facts  in  the 
case  relaiing  to  the  two  counts  of  the  indictment, 
content  to  allow  the  verdict  to  be  determined 
accordingly 

I.  A  brief  history  of  the  work  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Mission  in  the  villages  of  Gujarat 
north  of  the  Main  River  is  as  follows  : — 

Our  Bombay  Gujarati  Christians  are  almost 
ail  from  the  Bhangi  Caste,  who  have  gone  from 
Gujarat  to  Bombay  to  work  ;  expecting  to  return 
to  their  villages  sooner  or  later.  During  their 
stay  in  Bombay,  they  visit  their  villages  fre¬ 
quently. 

Two  of  our  earliest  converts  in  Bombay,  named 
Kavshan  and  Puiija,  are  from  Kasav  and 
Samarkha  respectively ;  the  first  village  about 
seven,  and  the  other  about  five  miles  from  Anand, 
where  a  missionary  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Mission  lives.  Karshan’s  family  live  in  Kasar  ; 
Punja’s  parents  in  Samarkha.  Punja*s  father, 
Dhula,  heeding  the  instruction  of  his  son,  given 
while  Punja  was  visiting  home,  decided  for  Christ, 
and  about  the  first  of  April,  1891,  came  with 
his  son  to  Baroda,  and  asked  me  to  baptise 
him.  I  examined  the  old,  white-haired  man. 
He  was  clearly  ready  for  baptism. 

I  told  him  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  go  to 
the  missionary  at  Anand,  as  we  had  no  workers 
in  that  vicinity  to  look  after  him,  Expecting  to 
spend  the  following  Sabhath  with  the  missionary 
at  Anand,  I  told  Dhula  to  come  there.  The 
case  was  then  turned  over  to  the  missionary,  who 
promised  to  look  after  Dhula,  and  have  his  men 
instruct  him. 

The  son  of  the  Presbyterian  catechist,  within 
whose  circuit  Samarkha  is  situated,  was  then  in 
our  employ.  By  him,  and  afterwards  by  the 
catechist  himself,  I  was  told  that  he  never  visited 
Dhula,  nor  did  any  other  worker  of  that  mission. 

In  June,  1892,  Karshan,  who  was  having 
trouble  with  the  caste  people  of  Kasar  about  a 
house  lie  was  building,  asked  for  help.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  Rev,  Mr.  Park  of  our  mission,  I 
went  to  see  what  could  be  done.  Kasar  is  one 
mile  from  Balaj  railway  station,  near  which  is  an 
Irish  Presbyterian  Farm  Village.  We  learned 
that  the  Anand  missionary  was  at  the  Christian 
village,  and  called  on  him.  We  said  to  him  that, 
as  many  of  our  people,  whose  homes  were  in  vil¬ 
lages  where  his  mission  was  working,  would  in 
all  probability  be  returning  from  Bombay  to 
settle  down,  the  question  of  their  shepherding  and 
relationship  would  have  to  be  determined  soon. 
We  stated  that  we  would  prefer  to  give  to  each 
person  thus  returning  a  certificate  of  baptism  and 
a  note  of  recommendation,  giving  their  standing 
among  us,  and  have  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
accept  the  certificate  and  recommendation,  and 
receive  the  holders  as  members  of  their  mission, 
placing  them  in  the  class  they  thought  fit.  This 
is  the  recognised  procedure  among  the  evangelical 
Denominations  in  America,  where  their  standards 

of  receiving  members ^rycoPsiderably^^Andff 


seetus  clear  that  no  I’eal  basis  of  mission  comity 
can  be  reached  in  India,  until  tlie  Protestant 
Evangelical  missionaries  candidly  and  heartily 
recognise  this  principle.  It  seems  equally  clear 
that  any  mission  which  refuses  to  act  in  harmony 
with  this  principle,  ought  not  to  exact  courtesy 
on  other  points. 

The  Anand  missionary,  however,  said  he  liad 
no  authority  to  recognise  such  certificates  or  re¬ 
commendations  and  x'eceive  the  bearers  into  their 
church;  but  agreed  to  present  tlie  matter  to  tlie 
Presbytery.  What,  if  nnytliing,  was  done,  we 
havH  never  heard.  The  missionary  offered,  as  the 
utmost  he  could  do,  to  have  his  preachers  visit 
and  instruct  any  such  of.  our  people  whose  names 
I  would  send  to  him. 


After  attending  to  onr  business  at  Kasar,  to 
catch  the  main  line  mail  train  liome,  we  passed 
through  Samarkha,  calling  to  see  old  Dhula  and 
his  family.  Dhnla  and  his  wife  both  plead  for 
baptism.  Over  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the 
reference  of  Dlmla’s  case  to  a  mission  which  had 
Hone  nothing  for  Iiirn,  and  which  had  just  re¬ 
fused  to  recognise  our  clmrcli  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  Our  duty  seemed  plain  ;  and  I 
baptised  the  couple. 

As  a  result  of  their  influence,  and  that  of 
Karshan  and  his  family  in  Samarkha,  ten  more 
were  baptised  in  Samarkha  in  1894,  and  three  in 
Kasar.  To  look  after  tlieae  converts,  a  preacher 
was  stationed  at  Kasar  the  latter  part  of  last 
year.  Early  in  the  present  year,  1895,  Ihe  work 
began  to  assume  a  new  plmse.  A  number  from 
the  Dhed  caste  began  asking  for  baptism  ;  some 
others  in  villages  south,  towards 
the  Mahi  River.  This  territory  has  been  worked 
over  by  both  the  Irish  Preshyterian  Mission  and 
the  Salvation  Army,  but  neitlier  lias  for  some 
years  lind  any  representative  in  any  of  these  vil- 
lages,  nor  have  they  been  carrying  on  worh 
among  them. 


,1  tesson  why,  having  been  led  into 

the  held  as  we  had  been,  we  sliould  liesitate  be¬ 
cause  others,  not  now  actively  at  work  there,  hod 
done  some  seed  sowing.  In  March,  1895,  seven 
JJheds  were  baptised  by  Mr.  Pork  in  Od.  and 
eight  m  Kasar.  About  this  time  Mr.  Park  fell 
ill,  and  going  in  his  stead,  I  baptised  in  April 
and  May  100  persons  in  Kasar,  Od,  Khambolai, 
Kunjrav  and  Tranol.  Since  then  187  more  have 
been  baptised  in  these  and  otlier  villages,  making 
a  total  of  802.  None  of  these  live  in  a  village 
where  the  Presbyterian  Mission  has  an  agent 
stationed.  With  possibly  one  or  two  e.xceptions 
their  preachers  have  not  been  going  to  these  vil¬ 
lages,  and  in  none  of  them  do  they  carry  on 
regular  work.  ■' 

H.  The  charges  of  the  “  Standard  "  article  on 
tl.e  second  count  are  scattered  through  the  article, 
and  to  appreciate  their  force  we  need  to  place  them’ 
togetlier.  ^ 

It  is  charged  that  onr  “standard  is  lowered  to 
the  heathen  level  i”  that  the  converts  “  have  no¬ 
thing  to  give  up,”  and  that  “  no  sacrifices  are 
demanded.  And  in  particular,  that  we  do  not 
require  those  whom  we  baptise  to  give  up  idolatry 
caste,  polygamy.  Sabbath-breaking  or  carrion-eat- 
mg  ;  but  "  admit  the  heathen  into  the  Church  ’’ 
and  thus  “  found  churches  practically  on  caste 
hues,  and  lower  the  standard  of  admission  ”  so  as 
to  enable  the  converts  “  to  hold  all  their  distinc- 
ti^ve  customs  intact.”  And  to  all  this  it  is  added 
that  “  sufficient  worldly  inducements  larel  held 

out.” 


A  niore  serious  arraignment  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  The  charges  arc  awful,  appalling— no 
otlier  language  adequately  describes  them  No 
more  effectually  did  Judas  betrav  bis  Master  than 
does  the  missionary  who  is  guilty  of  such  things. 
It  guilty,  we  are  not  Christians,  we  are  worse  than 
heathen.  And  it  well  behooves  n  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  (0  hesitate  long  and  to  he  absolutely 
certain  whereof  he  speaks,  before  he  brings  such 
charges  against  a  brother  missionary,  ° 

My  best  answer  is  again  a  simple,  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  what  we  do  and  require,  and  of  onr 
methods  of  work. 

Every  convert,  before  he  is  bajitised,  is  required 
to  personally  and  publicly  confess  that  he  is  a 
helpless  and  miserable  sinner  ;  that  tlicre  is  but 
one  God  holy  and  hating  sin,  and  that  .lesiis 
Christ,  Ins  Son,  IS  the  “one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  He  is  required,  with  equal  expli¬ 
citness,  to  renounce  idolatry,  with  all  heathen 
^^!^?^g^^3l°ms^liiding  caste,  pclygamv 


and  carrion-eatiug  ;  and  to  solemnly  promise  to 
obey  Christ’s  commandments,  especially  as  pre¬ 
sented  and  explained  in  the  Ten  Coinmaodments, 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  the  Catechism.  Instead 
of  offering  or  holding  out  “  sufficient  worldly  in¬ 
ducements,”  our  very  first  care  is  to  make  it  plain 
that  our  work  is  to  teach  them  spiritual  truths 
and  the  way  of  eternal  life  through  faith  in  Christ, 
and  the  consequent  forgiveness  of  sins  and  regen¬ 
eration  ;  and  that  the  mission  or  missionary  does 
not,  and  will  not  undertake  any  responsibility  for 
he  ping  them  iu  their  temporal  affairs. 

Our  method  of  dealing  with  them  after  baptism 
is  that  of  the  Methodist  Church  everywhere,  con¬ 
stant  instruction,  with  pastoral  and  sub-pastoral 
oversight.  In  every  village  we  station  a  worker  . 
called  a  pastor-teacher.  He  conducts  a  day 
school  for  the  Christian'  children,  and  for  any 
others,  children  or  adults,  who  wish  to  come.  In 
these  schools  the  Bible,  Catecliisni,  etc.,  are 
taught,  together  with  the  elemeiiiary  secular 
branches.  The  pastor-teachers  gather  the  Chris¬ 
tians  together  each  evening,  read  to  them  the 
Word,  teach  the  Catechism,  the  Ten  C'jmmand- 
ments,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Hymns,  and  liold 
meetings  for  prayer  and  testimony.  Ointhe  Sab¬ 
bath,  regular  services  and  Sunday-schools  are 
conducted. 

In  charge  of  a  group  of  villages  is  a  more 
experienced  preacher,  who  visits  ^ach  village  at 
least  once  a  week.  In  many  cases  the  pastor- 
teachers  gather  for  a  couple  of  days  each  week 
at  one  point,  and  are  instructed  by  the  preacher 
in  charge  of  the  group.  Tliese  preachers  are 
in  turn  directed  by  the  missionary,  who  visits 
each  village  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  meets 
the  people. 

I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  our  Native  •  preachers 
to  say,  that  the  unworthy  charge  of  the  “Stan¬ 
dard”  article  that  they  are  ^'iintrustwortky  guides,” 
is  not  true.  Tliey  are  as  a  whole  as  faithful  and 
acceptable  men  as  are  to  be  found  on  this  side  of 
India,  and  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that  we 
are  “susceptible  to  native  guidance,”  though  not^^ 
blindly  ;  and  hope  we  may  always  remain  so. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  cultivating  as  it  should 
be  cultivated,  the  field  of  labour  called,  without 
our  sanction,  our  “own  but  we  are  net  “leaving 
it  uncultivated.”  It  is  with  devout  thankfulness 
that  I  am  able  to  report  about  30  baptisms  in 
Baroda  and  the  adjoining  villages  thus  far  this 
year. 

In  conclusion.  What  constitutes  “a  lowering 
of  the  Gospel  standard?”  I  submit  that  any 
'  departure  from  the  Gospel  order  is  a  lowering 

■  of  the  standard  :  whether  it  makes  the^  way  into 
the  Church  more  difficult  by  requiring  tests 

I  Christ  and  bis  Apostles  did  not  require or 

■  easier,  by  not  insisting  on  the  Gospel  require- 

■  raents.  . ,  .  -u 

And,  with  the  Word  as  our  guide,  and  witb 
the  single  purpose  of  raising  up  a  Church  which 
'  will  truly  represent  the  master,  we  conscientious 
ly  and  sincerely  believe  we  are  following,  no 
lowering,  the  Gospel  standard. 

Edwin  Field  Frease. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  Baroda. 


EUCLAN  D,  RUSSIA,  and 
PERSIA. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  “  C.”  Writes  to  the  Tones 
as  follows  As  the  Russo-Persian  question  seems 
to  be  assuming  a  more  acute  stage  than  usual,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  write  a  few  lines  on  the 
^bject.  More  than  10  years  ago  (the  date  is 
immaterial)  I  was  travelling  in  Persia  on  pleasure 
and  business  bent.  I  prepared  as  requested  a 
memorandum  giving  on  ray  return  the  result  of 
my  investigations.  It  appeared  that  Russia  was 
then  slowly  and  surely  taking  possession  of 
Northern  Persia  with  the  object  of  connecting 
eventually  the  line  of  railway  now  being  made  to 
Meshed  with  Bandar  Abbas  or  some  such  port  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  South  Persia.  The  scheme  had 
been  laid  down  some  years  previously  by  one  of 
Russia’s  greatest  strategists  and  politicians.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  right  in  saying  a  copy  of  this  scheme 
IS  now  in  our  Foreign  Office.  The  vital  point, 
however,  of  the  scheme  was  not  the  advance 
through  Persia,  but  the  object  for  which  that 
Rdvauce  was  projected.  Russia  does  n)t  shift  from 
the  ultimate  g^alshe  has  in  view— Stimboul,  The 
object  of  comiug  out  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  to 
force  the  hand  of  Great  Britain  aid  secure  the 
certainty  of  the  advance  on  the  Bosphorus  later 
oa  The  idea,  like  all  clever  schemes,  is  simple, 
Once  the  Persian  Gulf  is  reached  by  Russia  her 
fleet  m  the  Indian  Ocean  and  elsewhere  is  on 
equal  terras  with  ours.  No  only  will  that  result, 
but  the  whole  of  Southern  Persia  will  be  the  feed- 
log  ground  and  base  for  Russian  aggression.  It 
will  rest  with  that  gigantic  Power,  reinforced  by 
masses  of  the  best  irregular  cavalry,  armed  wi  h 
weapons  of  modern  type,  to  decide  whether  Asia 
Minor  or  India  is  to  be  attacked.  The  Boers 
have  shown  what  can  be  done  by  mobile  troops 
well  armed  m  a  country  like  and  akin  to  Persia 
and  Asia  Minor  and  the  conBnes  of  India.  At 
the  pr^nt  time  I  believe  Great  Britain  is  the 
greatest  Mahomedan  Power  in  numbers,  though  in 
rehgiMs  thought,  and  in  some  sense  political  sway, 

®  rules  all  Mahomedans  except 
the  ShutesectiOD  in  Persia.  This  factor  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  and  carefully  considered.  In  a  short 
gme,  if  not  at  once,  the  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain  must  make  up  their  minds  what  Mae  of 
policy  they  will  adopt.  They  cannot  play  at  see- 
much  lon^r.  Whatever  they  do  must  be 

question.  Either  Russia  emerges  on  the  l4-8ian 
harbour^there  and  ^trol 
w  •  Southern  Persia  and  its  confines,  while 
offering  Great  Britain  an  i«sue  which  must  be 
nf  prestige  in  the  eyes 

ZL  .1  Eastern  races ;  or  else  Great  Britain 
must  tae^ly  assent  to  the  slow  but  certain  pro- 
i?ress  of  Russia  to  the  Bosphorus.  Once  there, 
equally  vigor¬ 
ous  in  the  Mediterranean— Austria,  Italy,  and 
®  Germany,  on  the 

Asia  Minor  seaboard.  If,  on  the  other  hanl.  we 
permit  this  issue  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Russia  will 

I  do  not  think  wo  are  so  well  lik-?a  that  if  in 
European  Power  will  come  to  our 
araistanM.  They  more  lately  made  bv  Rueala 
aketched  out  more  than  30  years  aeol  hS 
taken  time  to  eflect.  but  Rnssia  is  abfoIuWr 

continuous  in  her  whole  policy,  and  thh  which 

II  ’'I®**  to  explain  is  her  intention.  We  hare 

S  to  tack  7  ^"'"’^  uud 

trusc  to  luck.  I  have  merely  stated  facts  Tt-  to 

Jo  stftasmen  ot  the  Empire  to  decide  wUt 

.l°e  gimr  «  the  e.^enS'ol 


AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION 
IN  WESTERN  INDIA. 


This  Mission,  situated 
in  the  Southern  pm-t  of  k. 
the  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  formerly  known  ,as 
the  Kolhapur  Mission,  is  tt. 
under  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Jlissions  ot  the  Pres- 
hyterian  Church  in  flie 
United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  field  occupied 
extends  about  220  miles 
from  Nortli  to  South  and 
about  125  from  East  to 
West,  and  in  area  is  about 
12,000  square  miles  or 
about  equal  to  Maryland. 

The  population  is  about 
four  million,  or  more  than 
the  combined  population 

of  Maiylniid,  Virginia,  Delaware  and  the  District  ot  Columbia.  The 
people  are  mostly  Hindu,  but  there  are  many  Jains,  Musalmans  and 
Goanese  (  Romanists  ). 

The  Communicant  Protestant  Christians  of  different  denominations 
number  about  1,500,  and  the  foreign  missionaries  on  the  field,  including 
hotii  sexes,  are  less  .than  forty.  Tliis  diagram  shows  the  ratio  of  communi¬ 
cant  Protestants  to  the  population,  wliioh  is  1  to  2,600.  It  is  as  it  there 
were  hut  1,000  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  Of  the  missionaries  thirty-two 
belong  to  tins  Mission,  thirteen  being  men  and  nine  being  ministers. 

Tile  latio  of  Protestant  ministers  to  population,  which  is  1  to  400,000, 
would  he  shown  by  a  spot  one  sixtecntl,  of  an  inch  square  (’■  ) 


S' 

w 


on  a  sheet  more  than  a  yard  square.  It  is  as  if  there  were  but  ten" 
Protestant  ministers  in  Scotland  or  in  Ohio. 

The  present  force  is 
[lamentably  insufficient. 

The  Mission  has  six 
stations,  four  of  which 
are  in  the  high  inland 
poriion  of  the  field, 
and  two  are  far  from 
the  others  on  the  rocky 
shore  of  the  Arabian 
Sea.  Between  sta- 
I  tions  and  toward  the 
borders  of  the  field  are 
great  populous  tracts 
I  seldom  or  never  toueh- 
I  ed  by  evangelistic  work- 
lers.  The  work  to  be  done 


Fncinde^reaclimg 

I  Churches,  shops  and 
I  by  roadsides  ;  edacn- 
Itiou  ill  Vernacular 


tioii  111  Vernacuuu 

and  Anrio-Yereacalav  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  in  day,  night  and  bonid- 
ing  schools  and  in  indnstrinl  and  theological  classes ;  medical  practice 
with  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  itinerant  chests  ;  charitable  relief  and  care 

of  1,000  orphans;  building  with  book-keeping  and  superintendence  ;  i.aiign- 
age  study  and  preparation  of  literature ;  and  personal  appeal  by  word  and 
life  In  the  recent  stress  of  plague  and  famine  the  more  important  and  d.iect 
missionary  operations  have,  owing  to  the  fewness  and  dispersion  of  the  woi  >- 
ers  beengreitly  hampered  by  indirect  and  temporary  forms  of  urgent  woi .. 

’  Xheworkisinanencouragingstate,  More  than  halt  the  cornmnnicant 

members  enrolledin  the  Cliurchosintl, is  field  have  been  received  m  the  p,.st 

two  years  The  present  is  a  critical  time,  tor  the  degree  of  mstruet.on  now  to 
be  Jven  to  the  iinndreds  of  new  converts  and  ingnirers  from  heathenism 
will  determine  much  of  the  future  character  of  the  Church. 

Above  the  ciy.  “Come  over  and  help  us,”  sounds  the  Divine 
appeal,  “Whom  shall  I  send?”  Let  the  answer  come, 


"HERE  AM  I;  SEND  ME. 


AGITATION  IN' 


.  -  STATES 

[Not  Work  of  Outsiders 
Says  Pandit  Nehru 


Addressing  a  largely  attended  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  at  the  Esplanade  Maidan, 
Bombay,  on  Friday  evening,  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  strongly  criticised 
Britain’s  foreign  policy.  He  made  a 
survey  of  the  European  situation  and 
the  struggle  between  democracy  on 
the  one  hand  and  Fascism  and  Naz¬ 
ism  on  the  other,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  only  course  by  which 
Great  Britain  could  save  herself  was 
by  upholding  the  principles  of  demo¬ 
cracy. 

Elaborate  arrangements  were  - 
made  for  the  meeting  and  a  large  ■ 
detachment  of  Police  officers  and 
constables  assisted  Congress  volun-  ■ 
teers  In  controlling  the  huge  crowd.  , 

Mr.  Nagindas  T.  Master,  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident  of  Bombay  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress  Committee,  and  Mr.  Shankar- 
rao  Deo,  President  of  the  Maharash¬ 
tra  Provincial  Congress  Committee, 
welcomed  Pandit  Nehru.  Mr.  Deo 
said  that  the  firsthand  knowledge 
which  Pandit  Nehru  had  gained  dur¬ 
ing  his  travels  would  be  of  great  help 
to  the  country  in  her  march  towards 
progress. 

In  his  speech  Pandit  Nehru  made  a 
passing  reference  to  the  recent  de¬ 
monstrations  in  the  city  against  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Bill.  He  admitted 
that  he  did  not  know  all  the  facts  in 
regard  to  it.  but  said  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  matter  would  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  No  one 
could  claim  to  be  an  angel.  Every¬ 
one  was  liaible  to  err.  If  mistakes 
were  committed,  things  should  be  set 
right  not  by  creating  splits  and  bad 
blood,  which  would  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  organisation,  but  by: 
means  of  sympathy  and  understand-! 
Ing:-  J 

AWAKENING  IN  STATES 


Pandit  Nehru  was  glad  tha^here 
was  such  an  awakening  among  sub-: 
jects  of  Indian  States.  It  was  a  mis-J 
taken  notion  that  the  agitation  fo:| 
securing  political  rights  in  th  J 
States  was  the  work  of  outsid^ 
agents.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  for  the  people  to  claim  what  was  I 
due  to  them.  He  hoped  that  Rulers  I 
of  States  would  understand  the  posi-| 
tion  and  allow  their  subjects  to  keep  I 
pace  with  progress  made  in  other| 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Pandit  made  an  appeal  fori 
help  for  the  suffering  humanity 
Spain  and  said  that  an  agricultural! 
country  like  India  could  not  do  betterl 
than  send  a  shipload  of  provisions  t<» 
Spain.  He  was  getting  in  touch  with! 
people  in  Bombay  to  draw  up  plans! 
in  this  connection.  f 

Revolutionary  changes  were  tak-l 
ing  place  all  over  the  world.  Some 
people  were  alarmed  at  these 
changes,  but  others  who  were  brave 
enough,  took  measures  to  meet  them. 
Only  those  who  could  face  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  equanimity  would  survive. 
The  people  must  try  to  understand 
the  signifiesmee  of  the  changes  occur-  [ 
ring  in  India  and  abroad  in  quick  | 
succession  and  should  not  fail  to  I 
take  advantage  when  opportunities! 
occurred. 


BARCELONA  AIR  RAIDS 


Pandit  Nehru  proceeding,  referred 
to  his  recent  visit  to  Barcelona  and 
said  that  during  the  five  days  he 
was  there  he  saw  ten  air  raids.  He 
was  amazed  at  the  courage  wth 
which  the  people  of  that  town  faced 
the  bombing.  There  was  no  panic 
and  life  was  going  on  as  if  every¬ 
thing  was  normal.  The  war  In  Spain 
was  not  a  civil  war  but  a  war  be- 
t<veen  nations  which  were  trying  to 
enslave  Spain  on  the  one  hand 
the  people  of  Spain  who  were  tryina 
to  retain  their  freedom  on  the  othe« 
India  could  learn  a  further  lesso* 
from  the  happenings  in  Egypt  wher! 
by  an  agreement  with  Great  BritainJj 
the  people  were  supposed  to  havJ 
attained  freedom.  Events  which  fol-f 
lowed  the  agreement,  however,! 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,! 
who  found  that,  as  before,  there  was! 
direct  or  indirect  interference  in  the| 
affairs  of  the  country. 


Pandit  Nehru  alluSe’^*  to  ^  tele- 
I  gram  sent  by  Ras  Tafari  to  the  Pre- 
I  sident  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Repub- 
I  lie  sympathising  with  the  Czechs  for 
I  having  depended  on  British  promises, 
I  which  were  never  kept. 

!  It  was  being  made  to  appear  that 
R  the  British  foreign  policy  had  the 
I  support  of  India,  and  Indians  should 
I  lose  no  opportunity  of  making  it 
I  clear  that  that  was  not  so . 

Recent  events  had  increased  the 
I  Pandit’s  dislike  of  the  British  con- 
1  nection  and  they  made  all  the  more 
I  clear  the  need  for  India  possessing 
I  such  powers  as  to  protect  herself. 
1  She  must  have  complete  control  over 
I  the  military,  she  must  have  economic 
I  freedom  and  the  right  to  frame  her 
I  own  foreign  policy. 


TBB  HINDUS  OF  TO-DAY.  ► 


TO  TUK  EUITOK. 

I  Sill,— The  Bishops  of  this  country  are  setting 

an  example  of  truth  and  light  by  their  lectures  ami 
!  articles,  which  we  Hindus  would  do  well  to  follow, 
and  this  ought  to  make  one  the  less  diffident  abont 
I  countenancing  the  boldest  measures  forshaking  off 
I  our  vilest  superacitions,  of  which  our  best  and 
most  reflecting  men  have  now  become  impatient. 

[  The  Bishop  of  M-idras,  in  his  recent  vamarkable 
address  at  Bangalore,  stated  that  l)r.  Wolldon  liad 
I  made  rather  too  sweeping  a  statement  in  maintain¬ 
ing  that  not  a  single  student  goes  through  his 

I  univei’S’ty  course  in  India  without  having  hisreli- 
I  gious  belief  destroyed,  or  seriously  impaired.  Iwo 
\  lines  below  this  the  Bishop  of  Madras  said  —**  In 
Calcutta  itself  it  was  the  rare  exception  to 
meet  with  any  university  stuieut  who  could  give 
any  intelligent  account  of  what  lie  believed  in 
matters  of  leligion.”  And  in  saying  this  his 
lordship  was  therefn-e  as  sweeping  m  lus  state¬ 
ment  ^  his  colleague!  I,  however, quite  agree 
with  his  lordship,  and  am  m  favour  of  religious 
education  if  it  is  pmcticable  under  the  exiting  cir- 
eurastancea  of  our  soeietj  in  Bengal.  Under  the 
present  system  of  battling  with  innumerable  te.xb- 
books  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  students  to 
I  have  any  additional  books  on  rohgion.  stu¬ 
dent  has  to  work  like  the  <fkobi  s  ass,  has  to  attend 
the  ffvmnasiun  thrice  a  week  or  pay  a  h^vy  fine 

instead.  He  has  barely  time  to  take  rest,  and  it 

IfovLld  be  cruel  to  demand  anything  of  huu  m 
addition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  exercise,  tlmt 
i  much-needed  requisition  of  human  health,  is  a  ^r- 

ror  with  him !  ^  After  gobbling  a  ^uple  of  the 
dirtiest  sweet-balls,  wliich  aggravate  the  crayng  ot 
hunger  rather  than  diminish  it,  tlie  student  has  to 
run  to  the  play  gwund  ere  he  is  dry  of  the  peremra- 
I  Sthatbreakfout  after  tlie  walk  home  Iron. 

school  in  oi’der  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  the  mastei. 

The  Bishop  truly  said  that  “  The  religtou  in 
India  takes  Ito  stand  upon  tradition  and  rofusee  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  critioism.  We  I™ 
a  society  abnormally  abounding  with 
praiudices,  and  the  effect  is  an  abhorrence  of  the 
Lne  in  which  we  suffer  so  much  and  aweanne® 
of  those  groundless  beliefs  we  have  so  long  looM 
upon  with  an  eye  of  dispondency 
In  summing  up  his  lordship  obseived .  The 
solution  ot  the  problem  of  ‘“f 

India  must  lie  in  the  hmds  of  the  ^ople  of 
India  themselves,  especially  in  the  hands  of 
their  religious  loaders  who  must  face  tie 
‘ _ m  1  t heir  roll 


Sk  S  criticism  a«l  establish  their  religion 

beliefs  on  the  rock  of  truth.”  But  who  are  oiu 
roUgious  Icadera  ?  Sooth  to  we  have  none  Is 

it  the  pundit  or  the  priest  with  the  dirti^t  lowri 
on  his  shoulder,  a  towel  that  smells  more  lankly 
ton  the  musk-rat,-a  priest  who  is  easily  to  be 
won  over  by  the  application  of  a  little  palm  oi  to 
curtail  his  incantations  during  “ 
allow  one  the  use  of  hsh  “ 

day?  Is  it  the  rich  man  whom  lie  should  Kk 

leader  H  so  I  icjcot  lus 


upon  as  our  rollgiovu  leader .  •  ,• 

...ikK  -aWint'i-ftncc  anl  sv'Oin  .  loi  lu 


leadership  with  abhorrence  anl  si-orn ;  im  "c 


would  be  outoasted  I’oi’  the'samo^^once. 
iniddle-cliiss  besotted  demagogue  our  religious 
leader  ?  If  so  I  shall  bo  the  last  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earty  to  listen  to  his  lecture  ceaselessly  poured 
forth  for  three  hours  and  a  half  with  plenty  of  nose* 
reddening,  weeping  andfretpient  vililications  against 
other  races  and  religions,  while  persons  of  alien 
I  ^oguago  nod  an  affirmative  every  now  and  then, 
“although  they  underetand  nothing,  and  hypocrites 
doze  in  every  corner  of  the  hall  with  clos^  eyes, 
some  snoring  outright  as  if  a  religious  lecture  was 
their  ordinary  lullaby.  Instead  of  facing  the  attack 
I  of  criticism  the  Hindu  leader  turns  tall  at  the 
■  slightest  controversy.  As,  for  instance,  a  native 
paiwr(the  it^  absurd  attack  on  my 

article  on  caste  I'ecently  stated  “  We  are  fools  :  we 
I  do  not  know  the  hidden  meaning  of  our  prejudices, 
'  bub  we  should  follow  them  withal.”  In  an  age 
of  civilisation  it  wont  do  to  say  that  we  are 
fools,  we  know  nothing,  but  our  nsMs  of  olden 
I  time  knew  better.  Criticism  does  not  make  a 
renegade,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  wish  to  re¬ 
main  a  strict  Hindu  minus  the  humbugs  and 
frauds  of  Hinduism.  If  you  say  such  and  such 
a  food  produces  leprosy,  prove  it  by  statistics 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  medical  science.  You  are 
momlly  too  much  of  a  coward  for  that,  and  would 
I  cover  everything  with  a  veil  without  advancing  the 
I  slightest  ejcplanatrion.  You  would  not  partake  of  Eng- 
1  lish  jam,  because  thoughjexceedingly  pure  and  tree 
from  ants  and  haira,  it  is  made  by  non-Hindus;  but 
you  would  devour  the  dirty  dates  imported  by 
iMahomedans,  though  both  are  fruits  preserved  in 
sugar.  Every  prejudice  remains  unexplained,  and 
offensive  as  they  appear  through. a  veil  how  would 
they  disgust  without  one  1 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  we  are  getting 
more  and  more  heterogeneous  every  day.  There 
is  the  orthodox  Hindu  of  the  old  typo  wlio 
raises  a  clamour  at  eveiy  innovation,  alfcho»igh 
I  he  is  himself  fast  a<lopting  customs  directly 
I  contradictory  to  his  own  religious  precepts.  Ten 
years  ago  he  jumped  up  at  the  very  sight  of  sugar 
retined  with  bone-black,  and  ice  and  soda  water 
prepared  by  Mahomedans,  but  now  he  enjoys  these 
with  the  greatest  relish  and  when  challenged  pleads 
the  convenient  maxim  “  no  help."  Many  of  his 
type  like  an  occasional  wash  with  soap  and  water 
although  they  would  recoil  with  hoiTov  from  the 
very  touch  of  lard.  The  most  rigid  Brahman  ot 
this  type  has  no  objection  to  share  his  meal  with 
his  pet  cat  whom  ho  would  hug  and  cai'ess  ;  but 
the  mere  touch  of  his  servant  wcuild  spoil  his 
meal  and  take  away  his  caste,  as  though  a  poor 
low-caste  Hindu  is  even  lower  down  in  the 
list  of  animals  than  tho  ./<•;  j's  do)n/‘8tieu$.  There 
I  again  is  the  reformed  Hindu  who  is  only  an 
evolution  of  the  lirst  type  and  therefore  his  reli¬ 
gion  is  yet  more  Ilexib  le.  He  is  an  admirer  of  Eng- 
j  lish  dishes  and  does  not  believe  tint  caste,  like 
I  electricity,  is  discharged  by  the  mere  touch  of  a 
I  non-Hindu.  Ho  frequents  English  hotels  and 
I  delights  in  an  occasional  glass  of  aMent  water,  bub 
'  has  not  yet  g>t  over  his  avereion  for  beef  and 
bacou.  What  is  most  funny  is  tint  while  holding 
wvlj  Jibofal  vieive  about  foud  ho  is  the  very 

slave  of  superstition  in  other  respects.  He  would! 

nob  commence  a  journey  without  consultiug  his! 
aim  mack  and  wont  budge  a  single  step  if  anybody  I 
sneeses.  For  everything  else  he  advocates  he  has  | 
some  grand  explanation — electricity  (which  hisi 
Shastras  hadjknown  long  before  British  physicistsi 
were  born,  but  were  now  out  of  print.  He  I 
believes  in  the  electrical  properties  of  the  tiki\ 
(pig-tail)  although  he  himself  does  not  cultivate! 
one,  and  thinks  that  the  holy  thread  is  indispens-l 
able  to  maintain  the  magnetic  equilibrium  of  the! 
human  system.  This  species  of  Bengali  BabusI 
are  most  abundant  in  Calcutta  and  can  be  caught! 
anywhere  with  a  under  one  arm  andf 

essence  of  chicken  under  the  other.  Last  of  all  I 
oomes  the  8cepti(;al  Hindu  who  outwardly  does  I 
not  differ  much  from  the  first  two  types,  but  laughs  I 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  curious  inconsistencies  of  his  I 
fellow  countrymen.  He  dares  not  avow  his  I 
dissenting  views  publicly,  lest  society  should  I 
cast  its  ban  un  him. 

Although  fliffcring  so  widely  in  their 
private  religious  opinions  modern  Hindus  I 
"“spluv  the  most  wonderful  orthodoxy  in 


all  ^^c{«7^^itRering  , 

ties  many  Brahmans  puff  away  complacently  at 
the  kukka  of  a  fnnnh.  The  rigid  Hindu  who 
would  not  eat  the  flesh  purchased  from  the 
I  bazaar  on  the  plea  that  the  knife  which  cut  a 
I  goat  might  have  cub  a  chicken  also,  drinks  soda 
I  water  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  bottle,  but 
I  never  thinks  that  ten  (o  one  this  identical  bottle 
j  had  been  appUed  to  the  mouth  of  a  European. 

I  On  questioning  a  Bengali  Brahman  about  his  , 
1  health  I  was  told  that  “  he  was  so  very  ill  j 
I  quite  recently  that  he  had  to  send  to  Kellner’s 
liefreshment  Room  for  good  bread  for  several  days 
together.”  Kellner’s  bread  then  is  the  purest 
I  according  to  the  orthodox  Hindu  and  the  | 
bread  prepared  by  his  sacred  dirty  Brahman  i 
I  cook  is  full  of  breeding-germs  and  ants  !  j 
Yea,  acknowledge  that  plainly  and  I  arn  j 

satisfied.  Of  all  the  errora,  frauds  and  j 

I  superstitions  of  Hinduism  the  one  which  is  most  ! 
injurious  to  religion  and  morals  and  that  which  is  | 
most  deplored  by  enlightened  and  conscientious  I 
I  men  is  the  facility  with  which  English  foods  arc  I 
I  allowed  during  illness. 

Mortal  eniraity  seems  to  exist  between  the  Uiety  | 
and  a  roast  chicken.  But  why  are  Bengali  hotels  in  I 
English  style  allowed  to  exist  in  Calcutta  ?  I 
I  They  cling  fungus-like  to  our  society.  They  have  I 
Mahonedan  cooks  with  Pliiidn  managers,  f 
and  here  our  orthodox  Hindu  paper  is  I 

I  dumb  as  a  drum  with  a  hole  in  it.  It  cannot  I 
be  too  strongly  impres3ed|bhat  most  ot  our  Hindu  | 

I  families  are  only  Hindu  by  name,  as  at  least  one  j 
member  of  it  may  be  caught  at  a  railway  reff*es!i-  [ 
raent  room  during  a  journey,  devouring  chops  and  I 
cutlets  with  a  terrific  appetite,  .and  this  student  of  ! 

I  the  noble  science  of  gastronomy  seldom  asks  for  j 
the  menu,  being  always  on  the  tip-tea  of  anxiety  i 
for  the  first  bell,  but  would  certainly  jump  up  if  ho 
read  the  piece  of  card-board  which  generally 
runs  like  this 

Ox-tail  soup. 

Ulucken  and  ham  patties. 

Veal  cutlets  and  tomato  sauce. 

Boiled  nvattea  aid  caper  sivuco. 

Cold  roast  beef. 

Cold  corned  beef. 

Cucumber  and  Macedoine  -sa’a  1. 

Dhumperadoo  curry. 

Chocolat  Bavarois. 

A  Hindu  follow  traveller  with  me  after  .such  a  | 
tiffin  oaino  to  know  that  he  had  taken  cliiokon  and 
beef  by  overaight  aivl  wept  all  the  night  in  the 
train  and  asked  me  if  I  t  ould  give  him  any  solace, 
whereupon  I  delivcrod  this  cvquisito  picic  (tf 
I  sermon  to  his ;»reat  rclier  and  it  was  fortunate  no  : 
European  passciigci-s  were  in  the  carriage.  If  the  j 
souls  of  those  that  partake  ol  roast  beef  arc  anoi- 
hilate<l  for  ever  then  all  the  Euroi>oans  ami 
Mahomedans  would  go  to  Iicll  and  «’c,  a  handful  of 
Hindus  suehas  do  not  visit  refreshment  rooms,  will 
go  express  to  heaven,  althougli  we  shall  be  very 
sorry  there  not  to  find  a  dining  saloon  with  Mahom- 
edan  waitera  in  clean  chapkans  but  only  the 
sweet  smell  emanating  from  the  towels  of  our  | 
dirty  butsicred  Brahman  cooks  1” 

This  wholesale  social  duplicity  is  perhaps  doing 
more  harm  than  anything  else.  It  is  useless  to  seek 
reform  from  the  Pundit  classes,  for  although  versed  I 
in  the  Shastras  many  of  them  are  wofully  deficient  I 
in  that  latitude  of  the  mind,  which  can  adopt  a  I 
bold  measure  in  utter  defianc.e  of  all  time-worn  I 
foolisli  dogmas.  They  are  quite  incapable  of  I 
understanding  that  the  same  set  of  lailcs  cannot  do  I 
for  all  ages.  So  let  them  alone,  deploring  over  tho  I 
“good  old  days”  that  will  never  return.  It  is  I 
equally  fruitless  to  seek  help  from  the  “  speechify-  I 
ing  ”  Bengali  gentlemen.  They  lack  unity,  I 
activity  and  boldness,  in  ^hort  everything  except  1 
1  big  words.  Every  disorder  carries  a  curative  I 
I  principle  within  it,  and  can  we  hope,  ye  Bengalis  I 
I  of  Calcutta,  that  these  discords  will  be  carried  f 
I  away  under  the  powerful  blast  of  a  rational  re- 
1  ligious  education  ? 

Durbhunpa,  '2'drd  August,  S.  S,  BOSE, 
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ELgV*rJOH  OF  OSTOOCHABLaS. 


Proposed  Cosforosss  ist  Baidwsr. 

The  Governor,  Qnrnknl  Eangti,  vrirea 
from  Hardwar  under  date  February  20  : 

The  work  of  elevating  the  depressed 
classes  is  being  carried  on  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  the  Punjab  in  these  days  and  is 
passing  through  a  very  critical  stage  at 
this  juncture.  From  initial  sectional  begin* 
nings  the  movement  has  now  assumed  a 
national  character  and  enforces  the  early 
attention  of  all  patriotic  and  thoughtfnl 
Indians  to  its  speedy  solution.  This  ques¬ 
tion  cannot  bo  allowed  to  hang  Are  any 
longer  without  seriously  imperilling  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  community  at  large. 

A  big  conference,  representing  all  the 
various  sections  of  the  community  will, 
therefore,  be  held  on  the  2od  March  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coming  Gurokul 
anniversary  which  takes  place  from  the 
Ist  to  the  4th  March  to  formulate  some 
practical  and  definite  scheme  of  a  moat  active 
and  vigorous  propaganda  to  remove  this 
humiliating  stigma  from  the  fair  name 
of  the  community  and  thereby  to 
absolve  ourstlves  from  the  most  degrad¬ 
ing  sin  of  looking  down  upon  our  fellow- 
men  as  even  worse  than  beasts  a 
moat  hateful  thing  in  the  eye  of  man 
and  God  alike.  Invitations  have  been 
sent  to  all  public-spirited  Sanatanists. 
Brahmos.  Arya  Samajists  and  others  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
said  conference.  Pandit  Madanmohan 
Malaviya,  a  prince  among  patriots,  has 
bean  approached  to  preside.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  all  well-wishers  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  those  interested  in  the  noble 
work  of  uplifting  the  down-trodden  will 
muster  strong  on  the  oooasion  and  encourage 
the  movement  with  their  presence.  It  is  a 
happy  augury  of  the  times  that  even  the 
most  conservative  element  of  our  community 
is  progressively  realising  the  utter  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  problem  and  has  finally  resolved 
to  give  its  mighty  support  to  the  movement 
in  as  clear  and  unambiguous  a  manner  as 
possible  and  is  even  ready  to  join  hands  with 
his  radical  brother  and  make  a  common 
cause  with  him  in  the  uplift  work  of  the  so- 
called  untonohables.  So  I  invite  all  to 
take  a  living  and  active  part  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  conference  and  return 
back  to  their  respective  homes  with  an 
unbounded  eothusiasm  for  the  cause  and  a 
firm  resolve  within  to  finish  up  the 
work  in  the  shortest  lime  possible. 


PANDIT  Moti  Lal  Nehbd  in  the.  speech^ 
ho  delivered  at  Allahabad  on  Wednesday 
last  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had 
dated  to  come  out  on  a  dark  ond  stormy 
night  with  a  lamp  to  guide  the  people, 
along  the  right  path  so  that  they  might  | 

.  safely  reach  their  destination  and  that  he  * 
and  those  who  had  signed  the  Oivil 
Disobedience  Committee  report  with  him 
were  trying  to  got  away  the  army  of 
Swaraj  from  the  path  that  led  to  nowhere. 
This  statement  appears  to  us  as  amounting 
to  an  open  attack  on  the  programme  laid 
down  by  Mr,  Gandhi  and  as  a  clear 
indication  of  the  determination  of 
Pandit  Moti  Lai  Nehru  to  divert  the 
movement  to  lines  other  than  those  laid 
down  by  its  great  author.  What  can  be  a 
greater  confession  of  lack  of  faith  in  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  programme  than  the  statement 
that  it  would  lead  to  nowhere  ?  This  was 
what  the  coope-ators  had  been  saying 
for  along  time.  Not  long  ago  the  Pauditji 
preaching  to  the  world  that  the 


Gandhiau  programme  would  lead  directly 
to  Swaraj.  To  us  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 


(hat  he  has  decided  to  throw  overboard  j -y,.- 


<;%■ 
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the  Mahatma’s  principles  and  policy,  in 
spite  of  his  misleading  assertions  that  he 
Still  following  them  and  remains 
true  to  them.  May  we  hope  that  in  the 
near  fhluro  he  will  come  into  line  with 
men  libe  Kelkar,  Mr.  Jinnah  and 
Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  ?  It  seems 
that  he  is  trying  to  drag  back  his  follow 
ing  to'  the  old  and  safer  path.  But  the 
anestien  is  whether  he  will  have  any 
appreciable  number  of  unquestioning 
followers  nowi  for  many  of  them  most  be 
feeling  that  they  have  been  made  fools  of 
bv  their  diatinguiehed  leaders  at  whose  bid. 
ding  they  went  to  jail,  gave  np  their 
etadies.  burnt  their  foreign  clothes,  mivited 
euEEering,  and  subscribed  liberally  to  the 
Swatai  Fund.  How  shocking  it  most  bo 
to  these  people  to  be  told  “ow  that  the 
programme  of  Mr.  Gandhi  leads  to 
Lwhere  and  that  the  only  road  to 
salvation  lies  in  contesting  the  elec¬ 
tions.  When  the  Liberals  criticised  the  ad¬ 
vice  offered  by  these  leaders  they  were  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  as  traitors  and  contempt 
and  ridionle  was  poured  on  them.  The  time 
is  fast  coming  when  nusophistioated  and 
Igenetons-beafted  youths  and  the  trstfnl 
Lsssos  will  realize  more  clearly  how  nn- 
iostthey  have  been  to  the  Liberals,  who 
represent  the  old  Congress  P«ty.fihder 
the  influence  of  passion  and  prejudice 
aroused  in  their  hearts  by  designing  men 
and  how  disgracefully  they  have  been 
betrayed. 


The  National  Movement. 

WORK  BEFORE  CHWSTIAN  TEACHERS* 

Mr.  Alfred  Nundy*s  Address- 
We  are  glad  to  reprodace  extracts  from 
a  very  tbonghttnl  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Nnndy  at.  the  Ghristian  Tea¬ 
chers  Conference  held  at  Dehra  Dnn  on 
the  17th  February,  132.?.  Although  the 
address  was  delivered  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  Christ!  in  te.ichers,  yet  ,he  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  the  subject  are  so  broad 
that  in  our  opinion  they  will  equally 
apply  to  the  larger  body  of  men  and  women  ' 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching  I 
all  over  India.  As  Mr.  Nnndy  himself 
asserts  that  no  teacher,  no  matter  what  his 
caste  or  creed  may  be,  can  deny  that  he  is  I 
a  citizen  in  the  land  he  lives  in,  and,  as  ! 
such,  it  is  his  duty  to  contribute  to  ’the  J 
national  welfare.  *  For  he,  in  a  more  I 
special  manner,  along  with  others,  whether  I 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  was  co-; 
operating  as  a  nation-builder  irrespective! 
of  caste,  creed  or  sex,  and  any  teacher  who 
toolr  up  his  avocation  for  lower  objeciivesl 
than  this  was  lacking  in  the  attributes  of 
a  good  citizen.  | 

The  test  of  a  good  citizen,’  said  Mr.i 
Nundy,  'is  whether  a  person  has  by  deli-' 
gently  using  his  mind  and  deligently! 
seeking  to  extend  his  opportunities  to! 
others  helped  to  swell  that  common  tide,) 
on  the  force  and  action  of  whose  currents! 
depend  the  prosperous  voyaging  of 
humanity.  If  he  has  striven  to  build  up  a 
complete  life  and  impart  its  divine  essence 
and  momentum  to  others,  he  will  not  have 
lived  in  vain.’  After  dealing  with  some  of 
the  hindrances  to  the  attainment  of  this 
idea  of  good  citizenship,  Mr.  Nnndy  went 
on  to  say,  'It  is  about  35  years  ago  the 
mind  of  the  educated  classes  in  India,  who 
had  derived  their  inspiration  from  English 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  w.is  stirred 
with  the  belief  that  the  existing  political 
condition  of  the  country  was  susceptible 
of  vast  improvement  and  that  it  wtis  their 
duty  to  take  concerted  action  for  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  sentiments  and  aspirations. 
The  moral  and  material  condition  of  India 
left  much  to  be  desired,  for  forces  were  at 
work  tending  to  the  impoverishment  of  the 
people  and  to  their  consequent  deterioration. : 

,  It  was  felt  that  in  the  cause  of  humanity  I 
steps  should  be  tiken  for  their  ameliora- i 
l.tion.  But  most  deplorable  of  all  was  the  I 
absence  of  any  spirit  Of  na  iou  ility  amongst 
j  the  millions  of  India’s  population,  which 
was  split  up  into  castes  and  creeds,  each 
!  with  its  own  axe  to  grind.  Provincial 

;and  racial  prejudices  were  so  accentuated 

!  that  they  prevented  national  growth  and 
■  unity.  The  idea  was  conceived  to  develoni 
and  consolidate  such  kindly  senti-  ' 
ments  and  relations  as  would  load  to  a 
general  fraternisation  and  ul.imata  union 
of  the  people.  lu  a  word  there  was  a 
marvellous  awakening  of  the  i, 
nuviug  national  regeneration  as  its'  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  *  vvliicli  led  to  tlie  birtU  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  From  the 
outset,  the  speaker  st.itod  that  leading 
Indian  Christians  of  the  calibre  of 


Mr.  Kali  Charan  Banerji  and  ^lr7  Joy* 
Gobind  Shome  were  identitied  with  it. 
They  were  both  distinguished  for  their 
piety  and  zeal  with  which  they  worked  i 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  at  large  and  for 
that  of  the  Indian  Christians  in  pirticuhr, 
tind  it  was  under  their  influence  that  in 
1885  the  speaker  himself  threw  his  lot 
with  the  Congress,  an  action  which  ho  ; 
had  never  had  occasion  to  regret.  After 
reviewing  the  attitude  of  the  Indian 
Christian  community  as  a  whole 

towards  the  national  movement  from  1 
1885  to  1920,  which  the  speaker  charac-  i 
terised  as  one^  of  indifference  and  ' 
sometimes  of  active  antagonism,  the  In-  ! 
dian  Christians  at  least  found  that  tho  • 
policy  adopted  by  them  was  suicidil  and  ' 
their  minds  began  to  be  exercised  how  • 
they  were  to  make  amends  for  the  past,  i 
It  was  in  December  1920  that  a  new  do-  ] 
parture  was  taken  by  the  All-India  Chiris-| 
lian  Conference  which  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  committing  the  conference  to  tako  i 
an  active  part  in  all  healthy  political  ! 
movements  of  the  country,  and  in 
1921  another  notable  advance  was  i 
made  at  ■  Lahore  and  a  committee  ot  ; 
six  members  was  appointed  to  get  into  i 
touch  with  the  leading  non-cooperators  I 
and  moderates  and  to  bring  about  ! 
a  settlement  of  the  acute  situation  that  ; 
had  arisen.  : 

‘  Thi-5  is  a  step’  proceeded  the  speaker,  ; 
‘on  which  you  deserve  to  be  congratulated,  ! 
for  your  policy  of  absentation  lias  been  , 
productive  of  much  harm.  Hud  the 
Indian  Christhyas  as  a  body  taken  part  in  , 
poUtic.al  mpyeB^eti.ts  it  is  just  possible  the  ' 
pupsent  day;  complications  may  nob  have  > 
arisen,  at  IciSL  the  acute  form  of  the  present  I 
situation  might  have  been  avoided.  You  I 
who  are  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  of  I 
love  could  surely  have  nipped  in  the  I 
bud  the  surging  emotions  of  rancour  and  j 
hate  with  which  the  activities  of  a  certain  ! 
class  of  political  agitators  are  characterised. 
And  now  my.  .Christian  friends  I  hope  j 
you  will  t.ike  full  advantage  of  the  j 
elease  from  restraints  which  have  so  far  j 
circumscribed  your  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness.  The  slave  mentality  with  which 
we  are  not  unjustly  charged  cannot  be 
easily  removed,  but  it  will  be  removed, 
if  you  seriously  put  your  mind  to  it. 

Is  your  present  occupation  only  to 
impart  secular  knowledge  to  the  young  ? 

I  entertain  higher  conception  of  your 
Juties.  You  are  living  exponents  .of  the 
gospel  of  love  and  charity.  Gan  you  dis¬ 
charge  your  duties  faithfully  if  you  lose 
couch  with  the  people  to  whom  you 
minister,  and  if  you  leave  on  them 
the  impression  that  you  are  passive 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  ihose  who 
after  all  are  aliens,  and  who  with 
the  best  of  intentions  have,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  helped  to  denationalise  us  and 
to  alienate  us  from  our  own  people. , 
Yon  must  if  you  wish  to  justify  your 
existence  move  freely  amongst  them,  share  , 
their  joys  and  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  sorrow-  You  must  cooperate  with 
them  in  such  public  movements  iis  are 
legitunate,  as  far  as  time  will  permit  you. 
This  is  a  critical  period  in  the  his-.ory  of  !■ 


dfiidia' wlieo  powet  is  gradnaUy 

I  from  the  Government  to  the  hands  of  the 

I  oeoole.  The  Indian  Christians,  thongh  a 
!  growing  community  constitutes  a 
I  ^  ■  nrifcv  As  such  the  instinct  of  seif- 

i  amity  with  other  communities. _ 


the  “MAGH  MELA"  AT  ALLAHABAD, 
Correspondent!!'^ 

I  am  very  glad  I  had  the  opportunity  to  witnessi 
the  opening  6f  the  Magh  Mela  but  i  I  were  askedi 
o  go'Lgain,  I  would  think  twice  bHore  I  agree.  I 

3v  the  way.  the  important  day  of  the  >a  stihl 

I  come.^  I  believe  it  is  on  the  next  newl 
Thp  soil  on  the  Ganges  bed  is  veryl 

^'ft^  and  ^somewhat  like  sand,  only  finer. 

;  great  number  of  people  walk  on  it,  it  spreads,  andl 
he  whole  atmosphere  is  choking  with  naud.  I 

iTair  Tad  b^c^me  quite! 

"i^sid'e  the'  tft  “s  rttrrrburtS  hd 

ii‘;"amr  iTd^^good' hath°of  ^a^n^f  fd1 

t^^tu'proTeilont  thT'cLflut^.^:  ‘of  the  Jumu  I 

.hich  were  worked  their  coat  of  arras  or  the  baagei 
their  religious  orders,  that  a  iore.gner  wouldl 
ave  taken  them  for  Kings  and  Emperors.  Thel 

WecBonablepartofthe  meh  (*«  "aked  sanyas.s)  I 
ad  left  before  we  reached  our  tents,  and  I  bdie  1 

he  friend  who  was  in  charge  of  our  Pariy 

£,,X 

Kts's  -.i,...  »g.srf ;  ““1"?  “zS 

,S  middle  of  the  streain.  From 

very  good  view  of  the  whole  crowd  bathing-a 

if »  ss 

"m..  I.,™"!/'”*" 

so,  we  returned  to  on  .  j 

^Ty  ttd 'antic  add  to  my 'uneasiness,  something  | 


more  happened.  The  Arya  Samaj  of  this  place  had  l 
sent  volunteers  to  do  social  service  there.  At  I 
about  2  o’clock  a  volunteer  arrived  with  a  fair  and  J 
lovely  baby  of  two  years  old,  who  had  got  lost  in  ’ 
the  crowd,  whose  mother  could  not  be  found,  and  ! 
who  had  cried  herself  to  sleep.  He  left  the  baby  in 
charge  of  us.  Several  people  who  had  lost  their  j 
children  were  brought  in  to  see  if  this  child  was  ■ 
theirs,  but  after  looking  at  the  child  intently,  they  : 
shook  their  heads  and  went  away.  A  boy  who  had 
lost  a  tiny  brother  was  asked  to  come  and  see  if  this 
was  the  baby;  be  came  in  full  of  hope,  had  a  good 
look  at  the  child,  and  when  he  found  this  was  not 
his  brother,  went  away  crying.  From  the  number  _ 
of  people  who  came  to  see  if  the  child  belonged) 
to  them,  I  guessed  that  several  people  had  lost  their 
babies-  The  day  would  have  come  to  a  tragical 
close,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  mother  ot  the  ' 
child  was  found.  Judge  of  the  joy  of  the  child  !  ; 
As  soon  as  the  visitor  to  see  the  child  was  an-  i 
nounced,  the  baby  was  taken  out,  and  hardly  had  ; 

I  their  eyes  met,  the  child  gave  a  cry  ol  recognition  ' 

'  and  joy,  and  leapt  into  its  mother’s  arms!  The  ! 

mother  explained  that  she  had  left  the  baby  in  her  ‘ 
1  tent  and  went  out  to  bathe;  meanwhile  the  baby 
had  toddled  out  and  had  got  lost.  We  were  all  over¬ 
joyed  at  this  reunion. 


I  People  in  far  South  did  not  generally  I 
I  know  wh  't  sort  of  a  body  the  Arya  Samaj  I 
I  was,  whether  it  was  black,  grey  or  white,  I 
I  whether  it  consisted  of  normal  human  J 
I  beings  or  of  a  few  cranks,  and  whether  it  I 
Iwas  not  on  the  whole  a  nuisance  to  I 
I  decent  folks.  Whatever  ignorance  might  I 
I h ive  prevailed  in  the  Madras  Presidency! 

I  reg  irding  this  body  of  magnificent  work- 1 
I  ers  in  the  cause  of  social  and  religious  j 
I  reform  of  the  Hindu  community  has  I 
I  been  largely  dispelled  by  the  notable! 

I  work  done  by  the  Arya  Samajists  in  con- 1 
I  nection  with  Malabar  relief.  Writes! 

1  Jus/ ice  of  M  «draS  :  — 

‘Though  the  Samaj  has  been  in  existence  I 
I  for  a  long  number  of  years,  the  not  many  I 
j  people  in  our  midst  had  any  idea,  till  the  | 

I  other  day,  of  the  real  nature  of  the  work  I 
I  turned  out  and  attempted  by  it.  Most  I 
I  of  U3,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  suspicion  j 
whether  the  Samaj  is  s  were  not,  after! 
all,  a  set  of  perverted  Hindus  inspired  by 
a  tot  lily  misguided  zeal  for  religion.  I 
In  fict,  the  impression  was  more  or  less  I 
I  wido*spread  that  the  Sam  xj  was  sectarian  I 
I  and  was  rather  fanatic  in  its  ouvlook  andl 
p  irons  in  its  tandencies.  But  recent  I 
I  events  in  Malabar  h  ive  proved  that  I 
I  W6  were  mistaken  in  this  judgment  of  I 
lours  in  rogird  to  the  aims  and  objects! 
I  of  the  S  »maj.  Par  from  undermining  I 
I  the  found itions  of  society  and  creating! 
I  needless  splits  and  divisions  in  the  Hindu  I 
I  camp,  the  Samaj  is  actuvUy  engiged  ml 
1  the  noble  tiak  of  uplifting  Hinduism! 
[  from  uhe  mire  of  degrad  ition  into  which| 


caltni'd  is 
1  lugaige  is 
of  pilgrimage 
is  needed  is 


^jQJ^G-i^iSATioy OF X' 

There  is  a  proposal  to^SToU 
Bll-Iiidia  Hindu  Sibha  in  tho  near 
,  future  at  Benares  to  focnss  tiro  thought  of 
the  community  on  various  vital  soci  il  and  j 
religious  problems  which  are  obstmles  in 
the  path  of  progress  and  Hindu  solidarity. 
Wo  s.rongly  urge  that  it  should  be 
held  as  oirly  as  possible,  for  the  times 
wore  never  more  propitious  for  the 
holding  of  such  a  Sabha.  The  regenera¬ 
tion,  so  to  say,  and  the  organisation  of 
nearly  21.')  millions  of  Hindus  is  no 
mean  task.  They  possess  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  ingredients  of  a  common  nationality. 
The  uniting  bond  of  religion  and 
there.  Their  sacred 
one  and  their  places 
are  also  common.  What 
to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  disintegration  and  to  infuse  a  more 
active  consciousness  of  unity.  One  of 
the  ways  of  bringing  it  about  is  to  hold 
All-India  gatherings  of  Hindus.  The  Ben¬ 
ares  Hindu  University  is  becoming  a  rally¬ 
ing  centre  of  Hindu  thought.  It  requires 
the  support  of  Hindus  from  all  p.irts  of 
India  so  that  it  may  become  a  symbol  of 
the  united  strength  of  the  Hindus  and 
may  give  to  India  and  the  world  thel 
best  products  of  the  peculiar  culture  of 
the  Hindus.  Far-seeing  Hindu  leaders 
have  for  long  fought  against  the  commu¬ 
nal^  spirit  of  the  Mahomedans,  but! 
their  efforts  have  been  of  no  avail.  The 
Mahomedans  have,  if  any  thing,  become 
more  communal  than  ever  before.  Nothing 
is  now  left  for  tho  Hindus  but  to 
organise  _  themselves,  certainly  nob 
with  a  view  to  encroach  upon  the 
legitimate  rights  of  Mussulmans,  but 
to  protect  their  rights  from  being  encroa- 
|ched  upon  by  others.  They  must  as  a 
commnni.y  inspire  respect  before  they 
■  can  have  unity  on  reasonable  and  equal 
terms  with  the  Muslims.  Their  ttrst 
duty,  in  their  own  interest,  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  and  also  in  that  of  Hindu- 
Mnslim  unity,  is  that  they  should  orga¬ 
nise,  organise,  organise.  They  ought  not  to 
,  paralyse  themselves  by  fondly  believing 
I  that  they  would  preserve  the  Hindu-Mus- 
lim  unity,  which  is  largely  non-existent. 

If  only  they  abstained  from  asserting  their 
rights  which  may  be  encroached  upon  by 
the  excessive  communal  demands  of  the 
Mahomedans,  or  by  simply  turning  the 
blind  eye,  m  a  spirit  of  supreme  forgets 
fulness  and  forgiveness,  on  excesses 
,  comDiitv6d  by  tha  mambara  of 
community  on  Hindu 
children. 


f' 


the  I 
men, 
Such  aickly  1 


women  and 
senumentility  muat  be  abandoned,  and  as 
in  every  democratic  country,  every  Hindu 
must  insist  upon  equality  of  treatment 
with  the  Muslims  and  fight  against  the 
preferential  treatment  of  any  community. 
‘  Fair  field  and  no  favour*  should  be  their 
motto.  Thus  and  thus  .lone  can  they 
vindicate  their  self-respect  not  as  Hindus 
merely  but  as  Indians  also. 

Dr.  S(TN  YAT-SBKiaddressinVtEerBtadenfc'' 
at  Hong-Kong  on  February  20,  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  good  government  of  Hong  Kong  and 
its  wonderful  achievement  iu  the  p\st 


80  years.  ‘There  was,*  he  said,  ‘nothing 
‘in  China  comp.»r.ible  to  it,  despite  its 
‘4000  yetrs  of  civilizitiou.*  He  appealed 
to  the  students  t)  copy  the  English 
example  of  government  throughout  China. 
^  Such  was  the  advice  oiferod  by  the  revolu- 
i  tionary  leader  of  Chini.  Bnt  in  India  some 
of  our  pitriots  want  us  to  go  b>ck  to 
the  d  i^s  of  the  Vedas  and  to  revive  dead 
institutions,  as  if  such  a  feat  were  possible. 
Sir  I*.  C.  Ray  iu  his  address  in  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Quj.iTat  Vidyapith 
referred  to  the  attempt  to  revive  an  effete 
and  obsolete  culture  in  the  following 
words  : — 

‘  After  the  unmerited  neglect  and  unde¬ 
served  contempt  that  we  entertained  for 
our  past  heritage,  our  past  cultural  tradi¬ 
tions,  when  we  were  blinded  by  the  first 
dazzling  glare  of  the  West,  has  come  the 
reaction — a  reaction  as  the  effect  of  which 
we  are  tempted  to  hug  everything  that 
■I  belonged  to  uj  as  something  precious, 
S  something  sacred,  however  paltry  and 
even  pernicious  some  of  these  things  may 
happen  to  bo.  Our  social  customs  and 
usages,  our  ways  of  living  and  thinking, 
we  have  got  the  passion  to  reg  ird  as  s  vc- 
rosanct.  Even  our  social  abuses,  our  reli¬ 
gious  crudities,  our  untenible  absurd  no¬ 
tions  we  try  to  defend  and  explain  andspi- 
rifeu  vlise.  And  so  it  has  come  about,  though 
at  first  sight  it  seems  passing  strange,  thit 
some  of  our  foremost  nation  xlists,  our  most 
revolutionary  and  advanced  politic.U  think¬ 
ers,  are  the  most  sun-dried  rigid  re  xction- 
aries  in  social  m  liters.  The  most  go-ahead 
political  doctrinaires  are  the  most  vocifer¬ 
ous  in  their  slogan  of  ‘  Back  it  the  Vedas*. 
The  foremost  claimants  for  greater  rights 
and  liberties  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
are  sometimes  the  most  reluctant  to  concede 
similar  rights  and  liberties  to  the  depressed 
classes  of  our  own  society.  The  caste  sys¬ 
tem  comnaonsense  ,  rn^m  would 

l^ippear  to  be  one  ofThe  greatest  obsticles  in 

a  the  path  of  our  future  progress  these  nation¬ 
alist  loader?  would  hug  to  their  bosom,  why, 
^forsooth  because  Vurna^hramt  Dkfirma  has 
been  banded  down  tons  for  genafationg  and 
ig  one  of  the  pricelegg  heirloomg  of  anti- 
qnity.  Tliig  reaction  hag  algo  been  notice  iblo 
in  the  field  of  cnltnre — English  edncition  is 
a  onrse.  \¥ogtorn  science  ig  a  snare  and  a 
dolnsion.  Western  civilisition  ig  Satjnioal. 
Let  Its  purge  ourselves  of  this  pollution  by 
bathbig  in  the  sacred  waters  of  onr  ancient 
lore;  and  then  shut  onrselves  tight  in  onr 
Asiriini't  with  the  windows  and  doors 
hermetically  sealed  so  th.it  not  a  breath  of 
^ofine  wind  may  disturb  onr  medititions. 
We  have  been  perilously  near  making 
Achtflftyatana  Onr  ideal.* 


sions  in  India  to-day,  especially  those  who 
have  famine  children  committed  to  their 
care,  is  that  of  industrial  training. 

>  These  children  were  thrust  upon  us  un¬ 
avoidably  and  providentially.  We  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  training  of  their 
tiiree-fold  natures.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
They  are  fast  developing  into  maturity.  Un¬ 
less  these  children  are  taught  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  themselves,  what  is  more  natural 
than  that  they  will  continue  to  look  to  the 
mission  for  their  support  after  they  are 
grown  ? 

If  the  orphans  who  are  under  our  ex¬ 
clusive  control  cannot  be  educated  to  self- 
support  what  can  be  expected  ,  of  converts 
from  heathenism  ?  u? 

If  converts  are  not  entirely^  self-support¬ 
ing,  how  can  we  expect  to  plant  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  church?  ■  •  '■<>  *  ■ 

These  are  some  of  then  cjuestioim  that 
compel  the  thoughtful  missionary  to  face 
the  industrial  problem.  BmU  why  -should 
the  missionary  give  his  preeibus  time  to  in¬ 
dustrial  training?  Listen bfi We  are  build- '| 
ing  for  the  future,  not  for  a!'day.  Our  sur¬ 
roundings  are  peculiar.  On  every  hand  the 
wall  of  caste  lifts  its  hoai^  f6rm  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  every  thing  that  has  ncft  been  cus¬ 
tomary  from  time  immemorial.  This  caste 
question,  in  its  various  forms,  iS'  the  great¬ 
est  hindrance  to  the  'Lord’s  work  that  we 
have  to  meet,  A  well-known'  and  experi¬ 
enced  missionary  once  said  to  me,  “I  had 
rather  face  the  mobs  of  China  than  the  caste 
of  India.”  ;  '■'*  ‘ 

I  have  been  permitted  to'  travel  among 
the  people  an  unusual  amount  during  the 
past  year,  on  business  and  evangelistic 
tours.  The  longer  residence  among  them 
and  better  understanding  of  their  language 
and  needs  has  made  me  to  see  more  clearly 
what  it  means  for  them  to  become  Chris¬ 
tians.  Many,  many  have  said  to  me  when 
they  have  been  urged  to  become  Christians, 
“We  know  Christianity  is  the  true  religion, 
we  Imow  there  is  no  Savio'ur  but  Christ,  but 
if  we  become  Christians  we  will  have  to  beg, 
as  no  one  will  give  us  work.” 

As  soon  as  a  Hindoo  becomes  a  Christian 
he  is  cast  out,  despised  pd  boycotted  by  the 
entire  heathen  community.  The  fact  of  his 
being  a  Christian,  instead  of  being  p  aid  to 
him  in  securing  employment,  as  it  would 
be  at  home,  is  a  decided  disadvantage. 
What  wonder  is  it  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  many  become  discouraged  and 
fall  back  on  the  mis^p  for  ^sistance?  Hav¬ 
ing  seen  this  it  is  hot’  surprising  that  large 
numbers  who  are  ready  to  become  Chris¬ 
tians  should  hesitate  and^  that  condi 

tion— convinced  but  not  converted. 

How  can  this  condition  of  things  be  rem 
edied?  ^  . 

How  can  the  very  desirable  conditions  oi 
self-help,  self-i-espect  and  self-support  of 
converts  be  brought  about? 

Experience  and  common-sense  answer  t 
by  helping  them  to  help  themselves.  By 
training  them  as  workmen  to  that  point  of 
efficiency  where  they  will  be  beyond  the  com- 
letition  of  their  heathen  rivals.  By  giving 


■them  the  advantage  oT  such  weSen^u^H 

I??  can  be  profitably  introduced  into  the  J 
li  giving  them  the  best  training  of  I 

■liana,  head  and  heart  that  circumstances  will  I 
■permit.  I 

1  Armed  with  these  advantages  thev  go  I 
■forth  praising  God  for  Christian  civiliza-l 
■tior^nd  salvation,  commanding  the  respect  I 


I  of  the  heathen  and  bringing  honor  to  the! 
I  cause  of  Christ.  ■ 


But  IS  there  no  other  way  by  which  these 
same  advaritages  can  be  secured  to  the  In- 
missionary  effort? 

Ihe  dismal  failures  of  those  'who  have 
^led  other  schemes  answer  an  emphatic,  no ! 
Without  a  practical  and  deeply  pious  wes¬ 
tern  man  to  be  the  life,  the  center  and  the 
mainspring  of  almost  every  industrial 
scheme,  failure  and  discouragement  will  be 
the  inevitable  result.  One  who  can  and  does 
give  a  part  of  his  time  to  this  important 
work  is  not  only  meeting  an  imperative 
need,  but  is  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the 
most  efficient  and  practical  manner.  He 
ivill  not  have  as  much  time  for  mental  cul¬ 
ture  as  he  otherwise  would  and  his  work  will 
be  more  arduous,  but  he  is  the  missionary 
for  the  present  crisis  and  in  meeting  it  he 
will  be  laying  the  foundation  for  the  self- 
supporting  church  and  efficient  mission  of 
the  future.— K  G.  McMurry. 

"oT 


Ab'Sut  Bgo 


By  SIMEON  SVRUNSKY 

FOK  the  dominant  white  man 
it  may  turn  out  to  have  been 
a  grave  error  to  recruit  great 
fighting  and  labor  armies  in 
Asia  and  iCfrica  for  use  on  the 
Kuropean  battlefields.  The  subject 
populalions  so  mobilized  have  no 
ground  for  complaint.  It  is  not  true 
that  they  were  exploited  in  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  an  alien  continent.  The  re-  i 
percussions  of  the  war  are  in  Asia  j 
today:  and  Asia’s  aspirations  and  | 
demands  would  not  be  what  they  are  j 
if  she  had  not  been  dragged  into , 
the  -feuds  of  her  European  masters,  j 
Concerning  the  differences,  or  as 
some  would  have  it.  the  unbridgable 
gulf  between  East  and  'West,  some¬ 
thing  will  be  said  further  on.  In 
this  place  it  may  be  pointed  out  how 
East  and  West  are  alike  in  respect 
to  one  post-war  symptom  oi;  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  we  call  nationallsnt. 
Westerners,  not  excluding  Ameri¬ 
cans.  have  turned  to  Asia  for  escape 
from  a  civilization  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  horror  like  the  great  war. 
In  the  thought  and  the  spiritualities 
and  organization  of  the  Bast  they 
have  found  the  antithesis  and  the  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  Occidental  system. 
But  if  they  have  really  found  com¬ 
fort  in  Asia  it  has  been  by  dint  of 
overlooking  certain  disconcerting  re- 


I 


Aryavarta”  I 
a  former  I 


semblances  between  Shanghai,  Can¬ 
ton,  Calcutta,  on  the  one  hand  and 
Warsaw.  Rome.  Belgrade,  Prague,^ 
on  the  other.  It  is  odd  that  th®  "3.- 
tionalism  which  elicit-s  so  much  head 
shaking’ in  the  case  of 
Rumania  only  wins  approval  in  the 
case  of  China  or  India.,, 


IN  ‘‘The  Heart 

( Houghton  Mifflin ) 

British  Governor  of  Bengal  has 
attempted  a  study  of  the  psychology 
of  Indian  unrest.  If  the  heart  is 
ever  capable  of  revealing  its  secrets 
to  uny  one  outside  itself,  India 
should  have  revealed  herself  to  this 
more  than  sympathetic  foreigner. 
The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Hindu  spirit  inevitably 
demands  comparison  with  the  recent 
remarkable  incursion  into  the  soul 
of  the  Hindu  people  by  the  author  of 
“A  Passage  to  India,”  and  it  is  not 
the  British  bureaucrat  who  comes 
off  second  best  in  the  matter  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  acceptance.  '  In  the 
pages  of  E.  M.  Forster  the  satire 
plays  on  Europe  and  India  alike. 
From  Forster  may  be  deduced  easily 
as  many  arguments  against  Indian 
aspirations  to  self-rule,  as  for.  Lord 
Ronaldshay  is  content  to  restate  the 
pro  forma  plea  that  India  and  Brit¬ 
ain  have  need  of  each  other.  India’s 
ultimate  capacity  to  determine  her 
own  destinies  he  does  not  question. 
His  only  caveat  is  against  the  e-x- 
cessively  rosy  picture  of  India's  past 
drawn  by  the  fervid  spokesmen  for 
nationalism.  He  has  his  reserva¬ 
tions— fairly  mild  reservations — to 
the  indictment  drawn  against  the 
British  raj.  India  is  not  worse  off 
than  before  the  British  came.  That 
India  can  be  made  much  better  off 
by  the  efforts  of  her  own  people  he 
doe.'?  not  in  the  least  doubt. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  nationalism  the  East,  as 
represented  by  India,  stands  close  to 
the  Western  tradition:  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  it  Is  a  tra¬ 
dition  which  holds  good  for  human¬ 
ity  at  large.  .  The  Bengali  patriot, 
like  the  nationalist  of  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Ireland,  Kemallst 
Turkey  and  Zionist  Palestine,  turns 
for  his  inspiration  to  the  past.  Al¬ 
ways  there  is  a  national  golden  ago 
j  either  to  be  re-established  or  to 
I  serve  as  a  rallying  cry.  No  op¬ 
pressed  or  dismembered  nation  lacks 


an  indent  "culture  to  restore,  a  lan- 
CTJage.  an  empire,  a  world  nrfssioti. 
Poland  recalls  the  great  days  before 
Tannenberg:  Bohemia  recalls  John 
Huss:  Ireland,  its  we  know,  waa 
Ireland  when  England  was,  &c.;  In 
Palestine  the  language  of  the  Bible 
*'  is  being  I’evived.  The  new  horizon.*? 

'  to  which  the  backward  peoples  are 
,  j  awakening  are  largely  the  old  ho- 
'  rlzon.s.  Progress  is  largely  a  return. 

.J  Another  name  for  freedom  is  self- 
j  determination.  But  the  self  that 
•  wants  to  determine  and  to  be  deter- 
'  mined  is  the  self  that  seeks  its  roots 
.  I  buck  in  the  millenniums. 

in  India  one  has  not  to  go  so  far 
,  hack.  The  nationalist  appeal  is,  of 
i-ourse.  to  a  world  outlook  and  an 
I  ideal  embodied  in  the  ancient  re- 
Iigious  and  philosophical  literature: 

1  but  the  spirit  and  ideal  have  always 
(  iieen  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  In- 

I  dian  masses.  The  social  institutions 
I  of  tlie  Vedas  exist  today.  It  is  only 
1  for  the  very  small  educated  and 
J  emancipated  minority  in  India  that 
u  return  is  involved  to  the  “real" 
India  and  away  from  ‘'Westerniza¬ 
tion."  Indian  discontent,  as  Lord 
Honaldshay  sees  It,  is  the  revolt 
against  the  fruits  of  a  famou.s  mem¬ 
orandum  on  Indian  education  drawn 
I  up  more  than  ninety  years  ago  byj 
I  one  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay! 

I  who  happened  to  he  a  member  of  the! 

I  Governor  General's.  Council  and! 

I  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  Public  I 
I  Instruction.  With  very  little  sym-E 
I  pathy  for  the  lore  of  ancient  India,  j 
I  but  with  much  sympathy  tor  the  In- 
I  dian  people,  Macaulay  established  onS 
]  Indian  soil  the  Western  system  ofl 
I  education  which,  with  modifications.  | 
j  exists  today.  That  system  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  great  class  of  Hindu  intel- 
I  ligentsia,  and  with  it  a  vast  amountl 
of  heartburning  of  which  the  effects! 
are  now  apparent.  Calcutta  Univcr-j 
sity,  distributing  Western  education! 
in  the  English  language,  comes  very! 
close  to  being  the  largest  institution  I 
in  the  world,  with  27,000  students  of! 
all  grades.  More  than  eight  thousand  j 
I  secondary  schools  instruct  a  million  j 
and  a  quarter  students — in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Bengal,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  approximating  that  of  the! 
British  Isles,  has  as  many  students  | 
as  Great  Britain  preparing  for  the! 
university  degree.  But  the  literate  5 
population  of  Bengal  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  British.  Such  has  been  I 
the  response  of  the  people  of  India! 
U  to  the  opportunitie.s  opened  up  by  | 
I  Macaulay. 

I 

These  very  figures  show  that  It  I 
was  not  a  system  imposed  upon  I 
1  the  people.  It  was  heartily  ■ 
[welcomed.  The  leaders  of  Hindu | 
I  thought  three  generations  ago  were  I 
■  ardent  for  Westernization.  National- f 

ist  feeling  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  I 
native  vernaculars  were  despised  ofl 
the  literati.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  I 
taught  Occidental  science  .  in  the  I 
English  tongue.  The  reaction  is  of  I 
comparatively  recent  origin,  but  it  | 
has  gone  far.  Not  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  people,  t>oth  native  and| 
British,  began  to  raise  doul)ts  about  I 
an  educational  system  divorced  from  I 
the  native  life.  Scores  of  thousands  I 
of  young  men  were  being  introduced! 
to  sciences  alien  to  their  national  I 
genius  in  a  language  that  few] 


learned  "to"  Employ  with  ease.  The  j 
famous  “Balm  English”  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  system  under  which  an 
alien  vernacular  was  taught  by  men  i 
— the  native  teachers — who  for  the  ; 
most  part  never  heard  English 
spoken  as  a  living  language.  Sooner 
or  later  the  system  was  bound  to 
meet  the  assaults  of  a  nationalist  re¬ 
vival.  In  the  West  cultural  revival 
and  political  nationalism  have  gone 
hand  in  hand:  as  in  Greece  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  in  Ireland  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  among  part  of  the  Jewish 
people  today.  In  India  the  language 
revolution  came  first.  Bengali  nov¬ 
elists  and  poets  began  to  write  in  the 
native  vernacular  some  time  before 
the  first  stirrings  of  political  na¬ 
tionalism  in  the  first  years  of  the 
present  century.  The  war  enor¬ 
mously  speeded  up  apd  expanded 
the  proce.ss.  It  became  a  revolt 
against  the  entire  civilization  of  the 
West  as  a  civilization  devoid  of 
roots  in  Indian  soil.  It  baa  reached 
its  climax  in  the  late  C.  R.  Uas's 
passionate  exhortations  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  be  themselves  instead  of 
Imitation  Englishmen:  in  Gandhi's 
revolt  against  all  the  Inventions  of 
the  West,  including  its  railroads  and 
Its  steam  spindles:  and  in  the  mani¬ 
fold  reminders  to  India  that  her  sal-  . 
vation  lies  only  in  a  return  to  her  • 
ancient  religion  of  aspiration  and  re¬ 
nunciation  against  the  Western  ideal  j 
of  domination  and  material  good.  | 
Doubts,  however,  present  them-’ 
selves.  How  much  of  Indian  discon-  j 
tent— or,  for  that  matter,  of  Chinese  I 
discontent — is  the  assertion  of  India’s  ^ 
true  soul  against  the  shackles  of  | 
foreign  forms'?  How  much  is  it  | 
the  result  of  fairly  material  con¬ 
siderations.  such  as  the  desire  for  I 
political  independence  and  economic  I 
opportunity?  The  Macaulay  system  I 
of  education  has  created  in  Bengal  a  | 
great  educated  mass  for  whose  am¬ 
bitions  the  country  offers  inadequate  1 
scope.  There  are  more  universuy  i 
graduates  than  there  are  offices  to  go  I 
round;  and  certainly  offices  of  the  1 
higher  grades,  now  reserved  for  the  I 
British  Civil  Service.  Putting  it  I 
bluntly,  if  India  were  an  independent  ] 
nation,  if  the  Indian  university  man  I 
did  not  feel  himself  excluded  from  I 
the  highest  places  in  his  own  coun- 1 
try,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  would  I 
not  be  so  hot  in  revolt  against  the  I 
civilization  of  the  We.st.  The  yoke  I 
of  the  stranger  is  a  nurse  to  ancient  I 
memories.  Unhappy  under  British  I 
rule,  Ireland  recalls  her  past;  not  I 
to  restore  the  policy  of  ancient  Tara  [ 
but  to  mobilize  the  emotion  of  Tara  I 
for  modem  ends.  Unhappy  under  I 
oppression  or  dismemberment,  the  I 
Czechs  remember  Huss  and  the  Poles  I 
recall  Casimir  the  Great;  not  fori 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  fifteenth  I 
century  but  to  find  a  fulcrum  for  I 
the  twentieth  century.  In  reaction  I 
against  anti-Semitism,  -there  appears  | 
Zionism,  of  which  the  aim  is  not  i 
restoration  of  two  thousand  years  I 
ago  but  a  modern  remedy.  In  the  I 
same  class  is  this  Indian  revolt  I 
against  the  spirit  and  the  institutions  I 
of  the  West.  In  large  measure  the  I 
quest  of  ancient  Indian  ideals  Is  a  I 
protest  against  present  day  condi- 1 
tions  in  India. 
l.Argely,  but  not  entirely.  It  Is  Im-  j 


possible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
Gandhi  of  the  spinning  wheel  and 
non-cooperation.  Here,  indeed,  i.- 
the  utter  break  with  the  Wesl  and 
all  its  works,  the  return  to  India's 
primitive  economy  and  her  ancient 
gospel  of  abnegation.  More  mildly, 
Rabindranath  Tagore’s  school  at 
Hholpur  impressed  Lord  Ronaldahay 
as  a  sincere  attempt  to  return  toj 
early  native  ideals  and.  In  part,  edu-  * 
cational  methods.  And  yet  the  case  j 
of  Gandhi  would  go  far  to  prove  | 
how  largely  thi.s  cult  of  the  past  is 
but  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  men 
fighting  for  material,  modern  ob¬ 
jects.  Mahatma  Gandhi's  lmmens»^ 
if  temporary,  influence  with  the  In¬ 
dian  masses  was  exploited  by  the 
political  leaders  in  their  struggle 
with  the  British  administration.; 
When  Gandhi’s  cooperation  became 
more  irksome  than  profitable  he  was 
put  aside.  Not  even  the  daily  half 
hour  at  the  8pinnlng~  wheel  which 
Gandhi  demanded  from  every  one 
of  his  countrymen  .was  conceded  him 
by  the  leaders.  That  half  hour  could 
apparently  be  put  to  better  uses; 
modern,  materialistic.  Western  uses.- 
Prom  such  similarity  in  the  phe-| 
nomena  of  discontent  and  of  national-  , 
ism  in  India  and  in  the  countries  ofj 
the  West  it  is  arguable  that  the  gulfj 
between  Bast  and  West  is  not  so 
wide  or  deep  as  even  men  like  I^ord' 
Ronaldshay,  who  hope  for  a  syn-; 
ihesis  of  Bast  and  West,  are  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  assert.  The  dlf-; 
ferences  exist,  but  they  are  a  matteii 
of  degree.  At  any  rate,  it  does  not' 
further  the  hope  of  a  reconclliationj 
between  East  and  West  to  emphasize  I 
the  spirituality  and  abnegation  ofl 
the  one,  the  materialism  and  self-' 
assertion  of  the  other.  Obviously  the) 
emphasis  should  run  the  other  way. 
upon  the  resemblances  between  Ea.st ; 
and  West.  The  rival  ideals  are  bound , 
to  modify  each  other  in  the  play  of* 
Interaction.  But  there  Is  still  good  | 
reason  for  believing  that  It  is  the 
European  idea  which  will  dominate  | 
in  Asia.  And  of  all  European  idea.i,  : 
the  one  which  seems  destined  tg  im-j 
pose  itself  soonest  and  most  ef- ; 
fectively  is  that  unpopular  thing,  ‘ 
industrialism.  ; 


Gandhi  and  his  spinning  wheel 

are  more  than  an  anachronism.  ^ 
They  are  a  serious  obstacle  tof? 
the  uplifting  of  the  Indian  people.  ^ 
Indian  immobility  has  been  most  f 
shaken  and  the  standard  of  living  , 
has  risen  highest  in  the  industrial  I 
towns.  Rushbrook  Williams  in  his  | 
latest  annual  survey  says: 

It  is  quite  permissible  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  deep-lying  religious 
sentiment  which  causes  the  vast 
majority  of  Indians  to  regard  their 
present  lives  as  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  in  the  great  fabric  of  past 
and  future,  embodies  something 
far  nobler  and  more  enduring  than 
the  material  and  highly  indiyidu- 
alized  ideals  of  the  \Yestern  World 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try  such  an  outlook  is  far  more  of 
a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

And  this  should  be  asked  in  ad-  I 
Idltlon:  To  what  extent  i.s  the  Im-  I 
I  mobility  of  the  Indian  the  result,  of  | 

I  a  philosophic'o-religious  conviction  of 
■  man's  unimportance  in  the  eternal 
■  wheel  of  things.  To  what  extent  js  : 
Jit  the  result  of  that  human,  all  too  | 

!  human  Institution,  the  caste  system? 


danta,  soars  to  the  highest  flights  in 
his  demonstration  of  the  nature  of 
the  eternal  Brahman,  the  'real  uni¬ 
verse.  as  distinguished  from  the 
nhenomenal  universe  on  -which  the 
■Western  mind  lays  so  much  unde- 
serving  stress.  But  Sankara  pel-mita, 
himself  to  assert  that  for  the  low- 
caste  Sudra  a  knowledge  of  Brah¬ 
man,  of  reality,  is  unattainable.  II 
is  a  sad  flop  from  august  thought 
into  pitiful  human  prejudice. 

In  the  case  of  India,  then,  we  aro 
led  to  suspect  that  the  gulf  between 
East  and  West  is  less  a  difference 
between  Veda  and  the  steam-engine  I 
than  a  difference  between  a  ngid  I 
,  social  system  and  a  free  social  sys-  | 
tern.  Gandhi’s  fight  against  caste,  a  L 
much  more  impressive  cause  than  his  I 
fight  for  the  spinning  wheel,  has  had  I 
meagre  results.  What  Gandhi  has  I 
failed  to  accomplish  will,  in  the  I 
course  of  time,  he  brought  about  by 
Western  industx-ialism.  What  Indus-  1 
irialism  has  done  to  feudalism  in  the 
West  it  will  probalily  do  to  caste  in 
India.  Time  is  necessary.  But  th': 
Indian  mind  thinks  in  eons. 


PEOPLE’S  ADDRESS 
TO  RULER 


GRATITUDE  FOR  TEMPLE 
ENTRY  PROCLAMATION 

TRIVANDRUM,  Nov.  20. 

The  Hindu  subjects  of  the  Maha- 
aja  of  Travancore  presented  His 
lighness  with  an  address  through 
is  Dewan,  Sir  C.^  P.  Ramaswami 
yer,  expressing  their  profound  gra- 
itude  for  the  temple  entry  proclama- 
ion.  The  Congress  leader,  Mr.  C.  ] 
Lajagopalachariar,  came  epecially 
lom  Madias  to  preside  over  the 
unction  which  was  attended  by 
ieveral  thousand  persons. 

The  address  stated  that  the  temple 
•ntry  proclamation  had  stirred  the 
learts  of  2o  crores  of  Hindus  through- 
mt  India.  What  His  Highness  bad 
lone  for  the  purification  of  the^  Hindu 
lharma  had  no  parallel  in  Indian  his- 
torv  from  the  davs  of  the  Vcdos  and 
Upaninhada.i  to  the  present  time  and 
recalled  to  memory  the  edicts  of  AsoUa. 
The  proclamation  had  opened  a  glori¬ 
ous  chapter  in  the  history  of  Hinduism 
and  tho  name  of  His  Highness  would 
be  immovtanzed. 

His  Highness  had  broken  the  fetters 
of  tho  Hindu  eominunity,  had  made 
them  realize  their  oneness  and  tho 
possibilities  of  tho  great  eontrihution 
they  could  make  to  tho.  national  life. 
Tho  purpose  of  that  contribution  must 
h©  to  brine  about  that  unity  in  which 
castes  and  creeds  and  religions  wore 
no  longer  divided. — A.P.l* 


I  CO-EDUCATION  POLICY  | 
SUCCESS 

COLLEGE  PRIZE  DAY 

I  DR.  URQUHART’S  SERVICES  | 
PRAISED 


rPvOlI  qUR  CALCUTTA  -OFFICE. 

The  contribution  which  the  ycottish 
Church  College  has  made  to  the 
cause  of  advancement  of  learning  in 
Bengal  was  extolled  by  Sir  John 
Woodhead,  presiding  at  the  College 
i)ay.  of  that  institution. 

Sir  John  Woodhead  said  that  during 
it-s  long  history,  the  college  had  sent 
out  thousands  of  graduates  many  ot 
whom  held  posi- 
tions  of  eminence 
r  both  in  the  profes- 

f  X— 1”  public  I 
affairs.  The  univer¬ 
sity  results  of  1936, 
as  disclosed  in  the  I 
report,  were  indeed  I 
.a  record  and  while  | 
they  must  be  a 
source  of  gieat  satis- 
factiou  to  Dr.  ' 


nr.  W.  S.  .Urquhart,  Urquhart,  they  also 
bore  testimony  to  the  high  standard 
ol  teaching  that  was  imparted  at  the 
I  college. 

I  Referring  to  the  policy  of  co-educa- 
'  tiou.  which,  according  to  Dr.  Urquhart, 
had  proved  a  success,  Sir  John  said 
that  in  recent  years  demands  for 
I  university  education  among  women  in 
Bengal  had  increased  very'  cotisider- 
i  ably.  Tliat  demand  had  outstripped 
;  the  facilities,  that  existed  in  women’s 
colleges  in  the  province  and  they  all 
were  grateful  to  the  Scottish  Church 
College  for  the  facilities  that  it  offered 
in  that  direction. 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 
Speaking  on  the  recent  attacks  that 
had  been  made  against  purely  acade- 
j  mic  education  and  the  growing  demand 
I  for  reform  of  university  education  in 
I  this  counti'y  to  which  “  Dr.  Urquhart 
I  had  alluded,  Sir  John  said  that  being 
I  tha  Finance  Member,  and  not  Minister 
I  for  Education,  he  felt  some  natural 
I  hesitation  in  touching  dn  this  theme. 

I  He  would,  however,  like  to  say  that 
he  was  convinced  that  the  universities 
L  in  India  had  an  important  part  to 
I  play  in  the  life  of  this  land.  It  was 
probably  true  that  examinations  and 
I  purely  book  learning  bad  been  over- 
I  emphasized.  But  purely  book  learning 
1  even  had  its  value.  The  mistake  that 
w«s  made,  however,  was  ,  in  imagining 
that  the  end  of  one's  collegiate  life  was 
the  finish  of  one’s  education.  In 
reality,  it  was  only  the  beginning.  It 
I  should  be  remembered  that  the  same 
industry,  pei'severanco  and  willingness 
to  learn  which  should  characterize  a 
I  student’s  academic  career,  must  con- 
I  tinuo  when  he  entered  th©  more  diffi¬ 
cult  and  not  so  pleasant,  school  of 
I  practical  e.xperience. 

Concluding,  Sir  John  said  that  this 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Dr. 
Uiquhart  would  present  the  Principal’s 
report.  Although  the  time  had  not  yet 


cbtne  to  bid  Dr.  any  '.urii.  L  rquir.i 

i  farewell— they  do  not  leave  India  till  j 
1  April— it  was  proper  that  they  sliould  1 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  tribute  I 
I  to  the  value  of  the  work  thev  had  done  | 

I  in  the  c.TUSe  of  education  in  noiigal. 

DR.  URQUHART’S  WORK 
Dr.  W.  A.  Jenkins  said  that  Dr. 

I  Urquhart  was  the  first  Principal  of  an 
I  affiliated  college  to  become  Vice-Chau- 
I  cellor  of  the  Calcutta  University. 

I  When  he  took  up  that  office,  the 
I  Senate  was  rent  by  party  factions  and 
I  personal  jealousies.  Dr.  Urquhart  > 
j  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
I  peaceful  atiuosphei'o  in  which  constnic- 
I  tive  work  was  possible.  Bengal  would 
I  miss  him  when  he  left  India.  Bengal 
I  would  also  miss  Mrs.  Urquhart  who 
I  had  shown  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
]  all  the  problems  appertaining  to  Ben¬ 
gal’s  welfare. 

Remarking  that  this  was  tho  last 
College  Dav  at  which  he  wouUl  present  | 
tile  Principal’s  report,  Dr.  W.  S.  Urqu-  I 
I  hart'reviewed  the  scholastic  and  athletic 
i  achievements  and  domestic  affairs  of 
tho  year.  “There  seems  to  be.’’  he  said,  I 
“no  lessening  of  the  eagerness  on  the  1 
part  of  students,  both  men  and  women, 
to  obtain  admission  to  tha  College.  Wo  I 
have  admitted  a  record  number  of  j 
women  students,  ,130  hi  all,  and-  here  I 
again  we  welcome  the  fact '  that'  the  | 
increase  is  -in  admission  to  the  senior  I 
rather  than  to  the  junior  classes.  The  | 

I  B.  A.  candidates  have  been  festooned  I 
with  University  blue  ribbons,  and  broke  I 
this  College  record,  if  not  others,  by  I 
I  obtaining  the  first  place  in  the  Univer-  I 
1  sity  in  three  major  B.A.  subjects —  | 
I  English,  philosophy  and  economics.’’ 

Tho  Principal  went  on  to  say  much 
1  confirmation  had  been  received  of  the 
I  success  of  the  College  policy  regarding  ] 
I  co-education.  “V/e  are  glad  to  know 
I  that,  other  communities  besides  Hindus, 

1  Brahmos  and  Christians  are  acquiring 
sense  of  security  regarding-  it. 

I  Amongst  the' women  students  we  have 
I  one  ^representative  of  the  Marwari  coni- 
I  munity.  and  several  Moslem  ladies  who 
Icombine  most  successfully  with  the 
lotlier  w’omeu  students.” 

FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS 
Turning  to  the  fiuaucial  resources  of 
Itho  College  Dr.  Urquhart  said  there  had 
■been  uo  improvement.  “We  can  just 
■  make  both  ends  meet  and  no  more,  and 
Ithe  salary  bill  is  increasing. 

I  “We  await  with  confident  expecta- 
Ition  tho  greater  generosity  of  the  Gov- 
lornmcnt  in  that  good  time  which  is 
Icoming,  financially,  to  Bengal,  and  we 
I  are  still  hopeful  that  some  private 
1  donors  amongst  our  many  prosperous 
I  former  students  will  arise  to  make  pos- 
I  sible  the  much-needed  enlargement  of 
the  College  buildings.” 

Concluding,  he  appealed  to  the  stu- 
I  dents  “to  remember  the  great  tradition 
I  into  which  they  have  entered  and  to 
I  hand  on  their  heritage  unblemished  to 
I  their  successors.” 

Lady  Woodhead  gave  nwny  the  prizes 
laud  medals. 


TEACHING  THE  YOUNG 


ADVANT\GES  OF  mXED 
SCHOOLS 


FBOil  OUE  CORRESPONDENT. 

TRICHUR. 

Siiiiiatby  V.  K.  Laksbniikutty 
Nethyaraina,  consort  of  His  Highness 
tlie  Elaya  Raja,  lioir  apparent  of 
Cochin,  declared  open  the  Tamara- 
I  paramba  Municipal  Mixed  School, 
Cochin,  and  spoke  on  the  great  ad- 
I  vantages  of  co-education. 

I  Co-education  was  a  problem  of  the 
!  hour,  observed  the  Consort,  and  she 
heartily  supported  its  application  and 
[  extension.  No  marked  distinction  was 
drawn  between  boys  and  girls  in 
domc.stic  circles,  and  the  same  equa¬ 
lity  should  apply  in  the  educational 
[  sphere. 

There  was  a  custom  among  the  Nair 
community  in  Malabar,  Cochin  and 
Travancore,  added  the  speaker,  that 
brothers  and  sisters  who  had  come  of 
[  age  should  not  meet  each  other.  Such 
:  restrictions,  however,  were  now  being 
abandoned,  and  young  people  were 
mixing  more  freely  in  their  homes 
I  just  as  co-education  was  becoming 
I  popular  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 


SHRI  MERER  BABA 


12  YEARS’  SILENCE 


INDIAN  MYSTICS’  EUROPEAN 
DEVOTEES 


BOMBAY. 


A  UTSTEiiY  passenger  on  board  the 
I  Express  Steamer  the  Viceray  of  India, 

I  which  has  arrived  here  was  Sre# 
iMehcr  Baba  w'ho  has  been  observing  a 
I  vow  of  silence  for  the  last  12  years  and 

■  whose  presence  on  board  the  ship  was 
Igenerally  not  known.  He  was  recogniz- 
led  by  a  devotee  at  Marseilles  but  could 
1  not  be  traced  till  the  ship  arrived  in 
I  Bombay. 

Leaving  India  on  October  24,  he 
I  travelled  via  Baghdad  to  London  where 
I  he  spent  three  days.  He  declined  to 

■  discuss  at  length  the  reasons  for  his 
I  hurried  visit  to  Loudon  but  it  is  under- 
I  stood  that  be  has  concluded  arrange- 
I  ments  for  the  gathering  in  India  of  a 
1  number  of  selected  disciples  from 
I  Europe  and  America,  The  first  con- 
J  tingent  of  disciples  will  consist  of  Prin- 
I  cess  Matchabelle  of  New  York,  the  ex- 
I  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia  and 
I  Countess  Tolstoi.  These  are  expected 
I  to  arrive  in  India  towards  the  end  of 
]  December. 

There  will  be  six  .\mericans  and  10 
j  Europeans  in  residence  at  the  new  and 
J  specially  prepared  retreat  or  ashram 
I  at  Nasik.  Thei'e  under  his  guidance 
land  instruction  they  will  be  in  contact 
1  with  Meher  Baba,  prepared  for  evan- 
Igelica!  work  against  the  day  when  his 
intensive  universal  work  heuins. — 
A.P.I  ^ 


AMERICAN  DISCIPLES  ARRIVE  | 
IN  BOMBAY 


FRO:l  OUR  t'OltKESPONDKNT 

BOMBAY.  Dec.  9. 

A  r.vH'^y  of  six  American  disciples  of  I 
Shri  Meher  Baba,  the  Indiua  mystic, 
who  is  observing  a  vow  of  silence,  ar-  | 
ved  in  Bombay  from  London  by  the 
.\uchor  Line  steamer  Klysia  yesterday. 
-Ml  ardent  students  of  spirituatism 
they  regard  India  as  their  spiritual 
home.  They  are  joining  Shri  richer 
Baba  in  his  ashram  at  Nasik,  where 
they  want  to  stay  lor  some  time  “to 
see  him  at  work  and  to  share  in  his 
work".  Princess  Norina  Matchabclli,  a 
member  of  the  party,  said  that  many 
followers  of  Shri  Jlclier  Baba  from  I 
England  and  nollywood,  incUuling 
('oniitess  Tol.stoy,  daughter-in-law  of  | 
the  famous  Russian  author,  were  com¬ 
ing  out  to  India  ii!  the  conr.se  of  the  j 
[next  few  weeks.  The  followers  of  Shii  I 
Meher  Baba,  who  numbered  several  | 
I  thousands  in  Europe  ami  America,  | 
though  belonging  to  different  religions,  I 
nntiovalitie.s  and  social  positions,  were  I 
bound  together  by  the  spirit  of  love  | 
I  and  -sacrifice. 

Dther  moinbers  of  the  pnrtv  are:  Mr, 
iiul  Mrs.  Malcoiin  ScMoss.  Mrs.  Gayley  I 
ind  her  d.uigUler  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  I 
Ipattcrsoiit 


IDOL’S  MARRIAGE 


HINDU  PRIEST’S  SUIT 
DISMISSED 


FHOil  OUR  I-XIRRESPONDENT 

KUMBAKONAM. 
.JCDGJIRNT  has  been  delivered  in  theB 
idol  marriage  suit  which  has  bcen| 
dragging  on  for  nearly  five  years.  TheP 
suit  was  dismissed  with  costs.  Th^ 
court  held  that  the  civil  court  had  no| 
jurisdiction  to  issue  a  mandatory  iu*| 
junction  as  prayed  by  Seenu  Battacharil 
the  chief  priest  of  Savanga  Paniswami 
temple,  since  the  defendant  trusteed 
were  within  their 'rights  in  preventina 
an  innovation  in  the  temple  rituals.  Hi 
was  further  held  that  the  idol  of  Andal.l 
though  considered  as  the  consort  ofB 
Mahavishnu  in  certain  \  aishnavitJ 
temples,  could  be  deemed  only  as  an| 
idol  of  a  devotee  so  far  as  the  Knmba-| 
konam  shrine  was  concernol.  'ihe  inar-J 
riage  of  Andal  with  the  principal  ileitjf 
was  not  only  against  the  Shaatrns  bufl 
also  against  the  dignity  and  status  nil 
the  consort  of  the  idol  existing  already! 
from  time  immemorial.  I 

\s  regard.-!  the  grant  of  lands  to  thel 
temple  ns  a  condition  .precedent  to  thel 
celcbratinn  of  the  marriage  the  court  1 
opined  that  tbe  god  was  not  in  need  ol  | 
chaiity  from  i_prie|^ 


CASTE  UNITY  IN 
TRAVANCORE 


v 


ADDRESS  TO  RULER 


til 


TRIVANDRUM, 
Hindu  subjects  of  the  Mnharajiv  ui 
Travancore  this  evening  presented 
His  Highness,  through  his  Dewaii^ 
with  an  address  expressing  profound 
gratitude  for  the  tomple-entry  prq- 
claniatiou  which  had  opened  a  new 
and  glorious  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Hinduism. 

Thu  address  also  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  unc.  courage  of  Mabarau^i 
Setu  .Parvuti  Bayi  and  the  Dewaui, 

Sir  C.  P.  Ramaswanu  Iyer. 

In  receiving  the  address  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Maharaja,  Sir  Rai^wami 
Iyer  said  that  His  Highness  .  had 
broken  the  fetters  of, the  Hindu jeom- 
munity,  making  them  realize  'their 
oneness,  their  possibilities  and  tho 
great  contribution  they  could  make  to 
national  life.  The  purpose  of  that 
contribution  must  be  to  bring  about 
that  unity  in  which  castes,  creeds  and 
;religions  no  longer  divided  but  unit¬ 
ed  them. 

The  procession  was  admitted  into 
the  palace  ground  and  the  entire  body 
went  right  up  to  tlie  main  palace 
building.  Flood-lights  brilliantly  illu¬ 
minated  a  picturesque  sceiiq  with 
State  ^lenhan^'in  the  centre  a^d 
joyous  but  orderly  crowd  filling 
considerable  portion  of  the  courtyard. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja,  the 
Maharani,  tho  Elaya  Raja  ahd  the  first 
princess,  watched  the  demonstration  ► 
from  tho  palace  balcony  and  exchanged 
greetings  with  Mr.  Rajagopalachari, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

STUDENTS’  VISIT 
This  morning  Mr.  Rajagopalachari 
took  with  him  a  party  of  Hanjaii 
students  from  the  Harijan  Hostel  tb 
attend  worship  in  the  Sri  Padniauabhft 
Bwami  temple,  •  which  is  hho  of 
most  ancient  temples  in  India  and  one 
of  .  the  most  sacred  plages  o£  Hiudij 
worship.  It  is  also,  the  temple  of  the 
-tutelary  deity  of  the  Travancore  Royal 
family,  and  the  Maharaja  of  Travan¬ 
core  rules  over  the  State  ns  a  vassal 
of  Padmannbha,  the  presiding  deity. 
After  worship  Mr.  Rajagopalachari 
and  party  were  taken  round  by 
tbp  temple  officials. 

There  are  over  1,50Q' State-controlled 
temples  in  Travancore,  and  i’t 
understood  that  the  Harijans  are 
having  admission  to  all  these  temples  V 
from  the  dn-te  of  issue  of  the  temple 
I  entry  rules.  These  temples  include 
the  ancient  shrine  at  Vaikom,  which 
was  the  scene  of  tho  well-known 
Vaikom  satyagraha,  -the  temple  at 
Suchiudram  and  many  other  famous 
places  of  worship. — Associated  Press. 


INSPIRATIOM  FOR 

RURAL  WORK 

“NOT  FROM  WITHOUT" 

MR.  BRAYNE’S  SPEECH  ' 
AT  GURGAON  ' 

FROM  OUR  oOUKEBFONUKNa 

GURGAON.  ; 

“The  inspiration  for  rural  recon¬ 
struction  should  come  from  within 
and  not  from  without,”  declared  Mr. 
F.  L.  Brayne,  Commissioner  for 
Rural  Reconstruction,  Punjab,  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  crowded  meeting  in  the  AgriT 
cultural  Hall,  Gurgaon.  “Work 
should  not  be  done  to  please  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  he  continued,  “but  should 
be  spontaneous  and  genuine.” 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Brayne  said  that 
unless  there  was  an  awakening  among 
the  villagers  themselves  for  a  better, 
happier  and  fuller  life,  no  amount  of 
official  propaganda  and  effoi'ts  could 
achieve  anything  substantial.  That 
awakening  could  be  brought  about  by 
taking  the  housewife  into  confidence. 
Rural  reconstruction,  he  continued, 
was  in  fact  another  name  for  the  re* 
orientation  of  the  village  home  and 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  person 
who  ran  the  home.  The  Indian  house¬ 
wife,  like  her  sisters  abroad,  was  per¬ 
fect  up  to  the  limit  of  her  knowledge, 
but  the  unfoi'tunate  thing  about  her 
was  that  she  knew  too  little. 

Mr.  Brayne  exhorted  his  audience  to 
give  to  the  housewife  the  IcnowJedge 
that  she  and  indeed  the  whole  of  rural 
society  needed  so  badly.  If  somehow 
the  w’omen  of  India  could  be  educated 
in  the  simple  but  essential  arts  of  life, 
half  the  battle  of  redeeming  the  millions 
of  the  country  would  bo  won. 

Mr.  Brayne  then  described  in  outline 
the  programme  for  village  uplift  that 
was  before  the  Government  of  the 
Punjab  and  the  Government  of  India 
and  appealed  for  honest  co-operation  by 
the  public.  He  regretted  that  in  India 
non-paid  social  service  was  not  coming 
forth.  He  hoped  that  with  the  advent 
of  a  democratic  form  of  Government 
people  would  learn  the  value  of  such 
work  and  would  he  willing  to  undertake 
't  without  any  monetary  reward.  i- 

“Balanced  leadership  and  a  will  to 
serve  are  the  only  two  forces,”  conclhd- 
od  Mr.  Brayne,  “that  can  pull  us 
through  the  deep  mire  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  in  which  we  have  been 
rotting  here  in  rural  India  for  genera¬ 
tions  together.” 


COLLEGE’S  JUBILEE 

COMING  CKLEBRATIONS  IN 
LAHORE 

LAHGHi'l. 

Tbr  .Tubilee  celebrations  ol  the  Kor- 
man  Christian  College  fium  DeLembcr 
18  to  20  will  be  piesided  (»vor  by  Hr. 
John  R.  Mott,  who  has  since  1921  been 
Chairman  ol  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council  with  hcaiUjuartev.s.  in 
London  and  New  Yorh.  l''or  miiuy 
years  Di.  Mutt  was  Genmal  Secretary 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in 
America.  Duiing  the  War  he  nns  res- 
ponsibio  for  raising'  money  and  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  gigantic  work  carried 
out  by  the  American  Y.M.C.A.  m 
Kroncp  and  the  other  -theatres  ot  war 
for  cornhatant-s  and  prisoners  of  war. 

In  1910  he  was  sent  by  the  Ampneon 
Government  on  a  commis.sion  to  Mexico 
and  in  1917  he  went  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  in  Russia,  lod  by  the  late  Mr. 
Elibu  Root.  For  his  service  during 
the  War  he  was  dpcoratei!  with  the 
French  Legion  of  Honour.  He  is  also 
a  holder  of  the  American  DistinguiRh- 
ed  Service  Medal.  In  addition  he 
holds  the  .Tapanesn  Imperial  Ord^r  of 
the  Sacred  Treasure,  and  the  Order  or 
the  Crown  of  Italy.  The  University 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  au  honorary  LL.D. 

At  the  .Jubilee  celebrations  will  be 
represented  some  of  the  other  Christian 
colleges  in  India.  The  Rev.  W.  S. 
Urquhart,  D.D.,  of  the  Scottish  Church 
College,  some  time  Vice-Chaucellor  of 
the  University  of  Cnloutta,  and  the 
Rev.  .Tohon  Mackenzie.  D.D.,  Principal 
of  Wilson  College,  Bombay,  formerly 
Victe-Chance’/or  of  the  University  of 
Bombay,  will  be  among  those  who  will 
be  present.  Dr.  Higginbottom  of  the 
Agriculture  Institute  of  Allahabad  and 
Mr.  Crabtree  of  St.  Paul’s  College, 
Calcutta,  are  also  among  ^  those  who 
have  accepted.  The  American  Consul 
in  Karachi  will  officially  represent  the 
American  Consul-General  in  India.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Cushman  have  been  delegated 
by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcii 
in  the  United  States  of  America  ns 
their  official  representatives.— A. P.I. 


BENGAL’S  INDIAN 
CHRISTIANS 

ra^^ArJI^TATioN^  Need 

CALCUTTA  BAPTIST  UNION 
CONVENTION 

Addressing  a  meeting  organized 
by  the  Canning  and  South  Calcutta 
Baptist  Union  at  the  Carey  Me¬ 
morial  School,  l^tally,  and  attend¬ 
ed  by  workers  anu  representatives  of 
different  ^Baptist  churches  of  the 
province,  Dr.  H.  C.  Mookberji 
(head  of  the  department  of  English, 
Calcutta  University),  stressed  the 
urgent  necessity  of  increasing  urban¬ 
ization  of  the  Indian  Christians  as  a 
community  in  Bengal. 

’  Dr.  Mookherji  quoted  figures  to 
prove  how  the  tendency  towards  towns 
had  been  growing  steadily  from  1891 
onwards  not  only  in  Bengal  but  also  in 
India,  ami  bow  that  was  inevitable  in 
view  of  the  gradual  pressure  of  popu¬ 
lation  on  land.  While  according  to 
the  1931  census  ot  the  province  3.7 
per  cent  of  the  Moslem  and  11.5  per 
cent  of  the  Hindu  popnlatiou  livcil  in 
towns,  the  corresponcliiig  percentage 
I  for  the  Indian  Christians  was  as  high 
las  38.1. 

That,  said  ho,  explained  to  a  large 
extent  the  fact  that  tlic  I’ural  Indian 
Christians  of  Bengal  were,  not  owners 
of  agricultural  land. 

Explaining  the  position  that  they 
held  in  the  leaniec!  prolessious  like  the 
law  and  medicine,  Mr.  Mookherjee 
said  that  trade,  cominerco  and  busi¬ 
ness  were  spheres  which  as  yet  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  explored  by  tiieiu. 

As  a  community^  concluded  Dr. 
Mookherjee,!  they  ‘.would  nevor  be  able 
to  make  thejr  mark  until  they  learnt 
to  mei’ge  their  interests  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  at  large.  They 
should  never  stand  alcof  but  show 
their  countrymen  that  differences  in 
religious  faiths  did  hot  imply  a  clash 
of  interests. 

He  cited  the  examples  of  smaller 
urban  communities  and  held  that  the 
Indian  Christian  {oininunity  could 
very  well  follow  them  if  only  they 
would  make  themselves  fitted  for  such 
lives,  otherwise  they  would  he  faced 
by  permanent  ruin. 


KASHMIR  “SACRED  I 
PLACE”  DISPUTE 


TRIBUNAL’S  FINDING 

RUINS  TO  BE  TREATED  AS  | 
ANCIENT  IViC’T.UMENTS 


t-  (^9 

t'UOSl  Ul.lt  .  i/iPl.l-.MMi 

t  \  I  M  I  ' 


.iiNbJ'.N'l 

iA-M.ML',  Doc.  18. 

Thc  Kashum  Government’s  cleui- 
sion  on  the  reeuimncnclatiuns  of  tbe 
tribunal  appointed  to  inquire  into 
llie  Hindu  sacied  place  dispute  was 
announced  lo-day. 

It  will  be  ronieiiibered  that  as 
result  of  represtMitatioiis  made  to  the  | 
Prime  Minister  that  Hiudm*  and  Mos¬ 
lems  desired  further  consideration  in 
tile  matter  jf  the  dispute  in  which 
certain  orders  were  passed  by  the 
Government  on  September  5,  a  tribu¬ 
nal  of  two  judicial  officers  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  giro  ..hose  interested  on  either 
side  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
cases  and  produce  evidence.  The  tribu¬ 
nal  was  also  i‘ist*-uctec  to  examine 
tlio  orders  of  the  Government  men¬ 
tioned  and  "eport  for  further  orders 
of  the  Government. 

Both  coinniHoitjASsii^^ccd  their  cases 
I  before  tbe  tribunal  and  were  allowed 
:  rcprescnta.tion  by  counsel.  Besides 
lull  written  statements  the  parties  pro¬ 
duced  both  oral  and  written  evidence, 
and  the  momhers  of  the  tribunal  in¬ 
spected  tho  spot  in  dispute. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the 
tribunal  after  careful  examination  of 
the  evidence  produced  are  firstly,  that 
as  regardn  .I’hara,  the  tribunal  is  of 
opinion  that  tbe  decision  of  tbe  Gov¬ 
ernment  needs  no  modification  and  f 
tins  nlot  should  remain  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Moslems  for  prayers,  but  | 
no  construction  should  bo  allowed  on 
it. 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS 
Secondly  as  legards  the  three  sites  I 
alleged  by  Moslems  to  be  those  of  f 
Khanrioh,  Hnmnm  anij  nlosque  the  tri¬ 
bunal  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  not  been 
established  by  any  party  to  have  be-  j 
longed  to  it  exclusively,  or  to  have 
bueii  used  as  u  place  of  worship  by  j 
.‘itlioi  community,  and  as  the  ruins  of  | 
old  Mughal  buildings  are  to  be  found 
tliure,  thcGe  should  bo  treated  as  an-  I 
cient  monuments  in  ebargo  of  tho  j 
Archieological  Department. 

Thirdly,  as  regard?  tho  camping 
I  ground,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
fenced  plots  referre  to  the  tribunal  is 
of  opinion  .hat  this  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  special  camping  ground 
tho  possession  of  Hindus.  This  | 
place  for  the  reasons  mentioned  should 
b{>  C'onsidei;ed  as  a  general  camping  j 
ground  for  all  communities  without 
any  distinction  subject  to  the  reserva-  j 
tion  that  during  tho  Shri  Aviarnatk 
latra  days,  i.e.,  10  days  before  and 
10  days  after  Ilakhqi  Snwan  Puran-  I 
uiaidii,  this  plot  shall  be  exclusively  [ 
used  bv  Hindus  for  camping  purposes  \ 
nly. 

Fourthly  in  view  of  the  finding  that  j 
communities  was 


exclusively  in  possession  dt 
I  made  over  to  the  .\rcbteological  De¬ 
partment  no  question  of-  compensating  ] 
either  the  Hindus  or  Moslems  arists. 
Since  the  Government  has  been  pleased 
to  make  a  grant  to  both  communities  I 
I  the  previous  order  may  be  allowed  to  f 
}  stand. 

His  Highness’s  Government  has  been 
I  pleased  to  accept  the  recommendations 
mad©  in  the  tribunal’s  report,  and  has 
amended  its  previous  order. 

I  HARIJAN^ONVERSION  | 

SIKH  CEREMONY  IN 
DELHI 

Four  hundred  and  eighty  Harijans  I 
1  who  arrived  in  Delhi  .on  Wednesday  I 
from  Hapur  and  other  surrounding 
disti’icts,  were  proselytized  on  Thursday  j 
I  afternoon  in  the  Queen’s  Garden  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Khqisa  Pavchar 
Mission  Delhi.  Mr.  Malkhani  and 
many  others  of  the  Harijan  Sevak 
Sangli  and  some  Moslems  and  Hindus 
I  witnessed  Hie  ceremony  which  -\tas 
conducted  by  Sant  Teja  Singh 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  other 
Harijans  who  arrived  Inst  eveninK  will 
be  converted  to-day.  There  will  be  a  i 
Deu’an  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  1 
the  martyrdim  of  Sri  Guru  Tej 
Bahadur,  wlien  these  newly-cor\ erted 
Sikhs  will  be  presented.  At  2  I’.M.  | 
they  will  be  taken  in  a  procession  to 
the  Gurdq’ara,  Rakabganj. 

Telegrams  of  good  wishes  were  I 
I  received  from  Jagat  Guru  of  Nasik, 
Dr.  .Vmiiedkar,  Sir  Jogendra  Singh, 
Sir  Siindar  Singh  Majitlua,  Master 
Tara  Singli  and  Seth  J.  K.  Birla. — 
A.V.l. 


AN,  FKIUAY.  DECEMI 

HARIJAN  CONVERTS  I 

TO  SIKHISM 


ARRIVAL  IN  DELHI 

A  BATCH  u!  Hanjan...  with  their 
families  ■'umbering  altogether  480, 
who  are  embr.-icmg  .-^iikhism,  arrived 
ill  Delhi  on  Wednesday  after  a  three- 
day  march  from  Hnpur  and  ad- 
1  joining  villages.  Prenhnent  local 
Sikhs  and  “lousands  of  spectators 
I  including  .Such  women,  welcomed 
and  entertained  them  on  the  out- 
I  skirts  of  lelhi. 

Tho  Harijans  were  then  taken  in  u 
prmess'ioii,  .leaded  by  band  of  Sikh 
volunteers  -ith  drawn  swords,  and 
weie  uventuillv  Diken  Inside  the  Sis- 
gunj  (JurdwaiTi  iBliriiie) 

1  Mr.  Partap  Singli,  clinirman  of  the 
Sikh  Parchar  Mission  iiddressiiig  them, 

I  said  they  had  oeen  taken  out  of  the 
j  clutehes  of  a  'TUel  .society.  After  their 
I  conversion  'o  Sikhism  Ihev  would  bo 
I  given  the  laine  religion.s  and  social 
I  status  as  alt  other  Sikhs.  Yesterda.*,  the 
Harijans  were  proselytized  in  initehes 
of  five  with  Maboiate  rites.  It  is  learnt 
I  that  l\Ir.  G.  D.  D'rla  and  Dr.  Ambed- 
I  kar  have  vritten  and  telegraphed, 
respectivelj'.  ro  the  mission.— A. P.7. 


IDOI /S  P^C^^TY 

HIGH  COURT  SET.S  ASIDE 
ALIENATION  ORDER 

Ji’RdU  OUK  nilHU^n'ONnLNT 

ALLAHABAD. 

.Mu.  Justice  Thom  and  Mr.  Justice 
Allsop  in  the  Atlahabiul  High  Court 
allowed  tho  appeal  of  Shree  Paraj 
Nftth  .li.  diamond  idol  installed  in 
Dagambali  temple  in  Benares. 

The  appeal  arose  out  of  a  suit  in 
whieh  the  idol  suing  through  Dliavaiii 
Chand  asked  for  possession  of  certain 
pioperty  and  for  a  declaration  that 
certain  deeds,  exeeiited  between  1911 
ami  lOJl.  were  not  binding  upon  him. 

The  ullegiition  was  that  tliese  deeds 
had  been  executed  by  GoUal  Chaiul,  - 
foinier  .S7i  ainl  that  this  man  had 
110  authority  tji  execute  them.  The 
property  in’ suit  was  alleged  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  a  will  executed  by 
Mst.  Sundei  Bibi  on  August  ‘27,  18'JO, 
tho  <Iodif!ition  having  come  into  elfcct 
on  her  death  in  1893. 

Tho  Additional  District  Judge  of 
Benares  who  heard  the  ease  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  property  bo-_ 
longed  to  Mst.  Sunder  Bibi  but  that 
the  dedication  was  never  given  effect 
to,  and  for  this  reason  dismissed  the 
suit. 

Their  lordships  found  that  the 
property  passed  on  to  the  idol  under 
the  will  of  Mst.  Sunder  Bibi  in  the 
year  1893  and  that  the  conduct  of 
Gokul  Chand  or  others  who  came  into 
possession  of  the  property  after  that 
year  could  not  affeot  the  title  of  the 
idol.  They  also  found  that  Dharam 
Chand  who  was  now  Shehait  under 
the  terms  of  the  deed  was  entitled  to 
get  the  alienations  of  Gokal  Chand 
set  aside  and  that  bis  claim  was  not 
barred  by  limitation. 

In  tho  result,  their  lordships  allow¬ 
ed  the  appeal,  set  aside  tbe  decree  of  i 
1th©  Additional  District  Judge  and 
ipassed  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  ! 
Iplaintiff.  f 

.  , 

I  FraimsM.  which  is  the  aetermina- 
tion  of  women  not  to  he  regarded  as 
inferior  in  the  world,  is  growing 
apace  in  India.  There  are  annua 
oonferences  at  which  competent 

1  svomen  narrate  their  grievances  and 
I  announce  their  purposes.  Women 
I  are  prominent  in  public  life,  and 
1  oven  go  to  Round  Table  Conferences 
or  jail  for  their  faith.  They  have  | 
I  made  their  way  into  law  and  medi-  [ 
cine,  and  already,  make  life  not 
worth  living  for  men  who  displease 
I  them  in  education  departments,  And 
I  now  they  have  prepared  a  sympo- 

I  sium,  Some  thirt.v  Indian  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  have  com¬ 
bined  to  put  their  thoughts  before 
1  the  world  in  a  book  well  worth  read¬ 
ing  (Our  ('ause.  Edited  by  Shyam 

I  Kumari  Nehru.  Kitahistan.  Allah¬ 

abad.  Us.  6),  for  they  all  wrik*  for- 
I  cibly.  No  one  who  has  read  it  will  I 
I  have  any  doubt  what  is  wrong  in 
1  society’s  treatment  of  women  in 
I  India,  for  the  hook  needs  no  expla- 


iTl 

ing  in  llie  air,  an-l  a  great  deal  of 
writing  to  tlte  point.  Men  will  know 
where  they  fail  long  before  they  yet 
to  the  end  of  it.  But  the  fair  writ¬ 
ers  do  not  only  point  out  their 
failures.  They  also  show  liow  the 
men  can  put  themselves  right.  Those 
who  have  a  vague  idea  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  only  instrument  for 
woman’s  progress,  and  that  progres¬ 
sive  women  in  India  give  <all  their 
attention  to  education,  would  do 
well  to  note  that  of  the  thirty  chap- 
ter.s.  one  only  deals  with  this  topic. 

For  India’s  women  have  many 
more  grievances  than  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  traditionally  regarded  as  n 
preserve  for  men.  The  volume  in¬ 
cludes  papers  on  women  in  industry, 
women  and  the  film  industry,  women 
and  property,  women  and  political 
rights.  Two  writers,  a  Hindu  and 
a  Moslem,  discuss  tlie  village,  and 
what  is  necessary  before  it  can  again 
hecomo  the  happy  home  it  was.  And 
there  is  much  writing  aliout  funda¬ 
mentals.  marriage  (and  divorce), 
the  care  of  children,  the  seclusion  of 
women;  one  paper  deals  with  traffii" 
in  women  and  children.  The  whole 
gives  a  full  and  diver.sified  picture, 
with  dissatisfaction  and  determina¬ 
tion  as  its  chief  themes.  For.  says 
the  editor,  "the  chattel -status  of 
women  was  definitely  estahlishcd  liy 
Manu.  Harelip!,  any  change  has  l;cen 
cITectcd  for  the  hotter  since  then, 
and  in  the  main  her  position  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  he  as  low  as  in  the  age  of 
Mann”.  But  now  that  wmman  has 
the  vote  and  can  come  into  the 
I’gislatuves,  man  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  disregard  her  condemnations 
of  hi.s  unsatisfactnriness  except  bv 
the  uncrallant  device  of  staving  out 
of  the  House  and  leaving  her  with¬ 
out  a  quorum. 


These  writers  know  theii*  brief, 
aixl  if  tlicy  arc  tlie  class  of  women 
who  w'ill  come  into  the  new  legisla¬ 
tures  they  will  lie  powerful  advo 
(^atc.s.  ICvcn  half  an  eye  is  enough 
to  notice  as  th&'^jjages  are  rapidly 
turned  over  wluff  A.  deep  impression 
Kussin  has  mTn!fF''t}?P^he  progressive 
woman  of  Ihi.s  cdhntry.  Because  of 
Lenin  anil  Russia,  India’s  women 
look  forward  to  a  new  age.  of  which 
this  is  the  dawq.  “when  women  will 
no  longer  he  slaves  to  men,  nor  suffer 
under  forced  disadvantages,  brand¬ 
ed  as  inferior  and  weak,  fit  only  for 
household  work”,  Sn  says  one  of 
the  thirty.  And  another  writes  that 
‘the  fundamental  problem-  which 
faces  India  to-day  is  the  human 
problem — the  problem  of  creating  a 
free,  healthy,  clean  race.  It  is  not 
thi.s  or  that  aspect  of  it  which  is  at 
stake  hut  the  national  life  as  a 
whnle.”  Society  everywhere  suffers 
rowing  pains,  and  cannot  afford  any 
longer  to  neglect  jhe  life  and  growth 
f»f  woman,  her  ambitions  and  emo- 
inns.  What  these  arc,  this  book 
trlF  rl(  • 


licence.  It  is  written  '=iinpl.Y  and  I 

str.ai.ghtfnrw.ardly,  in  order,  some  of  I 
the  cnntrihntors  s'-cm  in  imply,  thet  I 
even  men  may  understand  what  is  1 
afoot.  I 


HARIJANS’  DISPUTE 

IN  CATHEDRAL 


CATHOLICS  LEAVE 
SERVICE 


“CASTE” 

K 

FROil  OUU  CORRESPONDENT 

KUMBAKONAM,  Dec.  15. 

Tension  prevailed  yesterday  dur¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  Service  in  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedi*al,  K.umbakonam,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  'atholic  Harijans  enter¬ 
ing  in  an  organized  body  and  dis¬ 
tributing  cnemselvea  amidst  the 
caste  Catholics  instead  of  occupying 
that  portion  specifically  intended  for 
them.  . 

Commotion  and  uproar  followed,  tho 
Harijans  refusing  to  .b'udgo  au  inch. 
Tho  situation  growing  worse,  the  caste 
people  withdraw  from  the  service  ex¬ 
pressing  (ieterminatioa  'not  to  attend 
until  there  is  a  final  settlement  of  the 
issues  involved. 

The  Harijans  held  a  meeting  at  which- 
it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  fight 
til!  equality  was  .secured. 

The  Bishop  juivised  th?  Harijans  to 
act  reasonably,  assurin,'  them  that  the 
separate  acconiniodation  implied  no 
special  distin:’’ion  escopt  for  mere  con¬ 
venience.  He  wanted  them  not  to 
wound  other  people’s  feelings  by  spring, 
ing  innovations  wnthout  mutual  under¬ 
standing. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  Bishop’s  as¬ 
surance,  tho  Harijan  leaders  are  carry, 
ing  out  propaganda  in  the  villages 
urging  resistance  against  what  they 
call  caste  arrogance  and  bigotry. 


EXTORTION  AMONG 
THE  MASSES 


To  THE  Editor  ot  the 
“Statesman.” 

Sir,— Extortion  ...  a  cruel  word. 
I  have,  of  course,  heard  vaguely  that  it 
exists.  1  have  read  about  it,  and  who 
has  not  derived  a  great  deal  of  aniuse- 
ment  from  fiction,  portraying  greasy  but 
wealthy  vultures  in  back  street  hovels, 
who  invariably  meet  their  deserts  by 
means  of  a  bullet?  But  I  have  just  come 
face  to  face  with  stark  rcalisin,— cases 
among  poor  struggling  human  beings  of 
the  most  cold-blooded  brutal  extortion 
that  I  find  almost  impossible  to  believe, 
and  inquiries  have  shown  me  (and  1 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of 
my  infonnauts)  in  my  small  circle  tho 
possibilities  of  the  stranglehold  that  this 
cankerous  disease  has  on  this  country 
among  tlie  poor  classes,  which  may  well 
account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  ini.-ery 
that  makes  their  lives  atoiost  unendur¬ 
able. 


LETTER  TO  THE 
EDITOR 


I  will  not  write  gencr,Tlitk's;  I  wiP 
state  facts  as  1  have  found  them  About 
SIX  weeks  ago  my  bearer  appc.nieil  in  h 
very  battered  condition  and  ii  reason  was 
naturally  demanded.  After  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion  (for  he  feared  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  telling  me)  he  confessed 
that  10  years  ago  he  bad  borrowed  from 
a  Kabuli  moneylender  the  small  sum  of 
Es.  30.  To  put  it  briefly,  he  had  agreed 
to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  o  per 
mouth,  and  every  mouth  for  ten  years 
be  has  been  waylaid  in  the  back  lanes  of 
Taltollah,  and  under  the  threat  of  a 
loaded  cudgel  and  thi-  law,  which  the 
unfortunate  yontb'TofiTpd  but  could  not 
understand,  hef  has  piiTlcd  with  hi.a 
interest.  In  othe^Words,  he  has  borrowed 
Rs.  30,  and  paid  back  about  Rs.  600,  and 
the  moneylender  refused  to  take  back 
tho  principal.  1  persuaded  the  bearer  to 
produce  his  persecutor,  who  was  brought 
to  me.  A  brief  meeting,  composed  of 
some  very  harsh  words,  appropriate  ges¬ 
tures  and  threats  on  my  aide,  and  silence 
on  his,  convinced  him  of  the  possibility 
of  real  trouble,  and  with  a  venomous 
glance  at  his  victim,  he  slunk  off  to 
worry  the  boy  no  mote.  T  considered  it 
to  be  an  isolated  case,  marvelled  at  tho 
folly  of  it.  and  clisnii.sscd  it  from  ray 
mind. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not  ended  there: 
news  of  my  unwarranted  iutorfereuco  has 
passed  round  this  circle  of  extortionists, 
and  appropriate  action  was  immediatelv 
taken  by  them  to  get  all  that  they  could 
before  T  caused  trouble  again.  The  next 
incident  was  the  hasty  clcparturo  to 
Singapore  of  two  of  my  best  workmen, 
who  had  both  endured  uujnovcifu!  thrash- 
iugs  every  night  for  ten  days  (so  1 
heard  afterwards  from  men  who  wore  too 
frightened  to  tell  me  at  tho  time),  till 
they  made  a  rapid  decision,  to  leave  tho 
country  and  their  distressed  families.  I 
made  immediate  inquiries,  with  tho  re¬ 
sult  that,  out  of  a  little  over  a  dozen 
servants,  workmen,  etc.,  I  have  the 
following  four  /  confessions  (excluding 
the  original,  the  two  who  have  fled  the 
country,  and  others,  who  may  be  too 
frightened  or  ashamed  to  tell  me):  — 

1.  One  of  ray- I  mktris  borrowed  one 
hundred  rupees  eight  uiontlis  ago,  the 
rate  of  interest  being  fixed  at  two  annas 
per  rupee  per  mouth,  or  150%  per  annum. 
He  has  been  unable  to  pay  all  the 
exorbitant  interest  demanded,  and  he 
finds  now  that  he  must*  pay  interest  on 
I  the  balance,  of  unpaid  interest  accrued, 
iu  addition  to  tho  capital.  Ho  has  paid 
Es.  45,  and  now  after  eight  months  ho 
owes  approximately  He.  200,  and  after 
one  year  his  debt  will  amount  to  over 
Eg.  300,  which  I  know  ho  will  never  be 
able  to  pay.  In  other  words,  he  is  a 
victim  for  life. 

2.  My  head  bearer  borrowed  a  mere 
Es.  40  about  15  months  ago,  and  he  has 
already  paid,  in  interest  only,  Es.  135 

3.  My  cook  took  what  might  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  “short  term”  loan.  Unable  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  alcohol,— a 
common  failing  among  cooks,  I  believe—, 
ho  had  unwisely  taken  the  “bazar  money  * 
to  the  *'grog”  shop,  and  promptly  gone' 
into  “liquidation.”  Fear  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  misappropriation  drove, 
him  next  day  to  a  moneyleder,  who 
agreed  to  advance  him  Es.  7  for  ten 
days  (when  the  cook’s  wages  were  due) 
at  the  rate  of  one  anna  per  rupee  per 
day  which  means  that  he  would  pay 
back  E«.  4-6  in  interest  in  ten  d.ays, — a 
mere  2,300%  per  annum. 

4.  My  head  mistri  borrowed  Es.  200 
some  five  years  ago  with  tho  laudable 

of  building  for  himself  a  small 


I  hou5e.  He  Las  tbo  house  but  is  paying 

I  interest  to  the  tunc  of  Es.  30  per  month, 
I  and  has  done  for  five  years.  On  a  loan 
I  of  Es.  200  therefore,  he  has  so  far  paid 
I  Es.  1,800. 

I  made  inquiries  from  a  police  officer, 

I  who  told  me  frankly  that  the  principal 
I  offenders  are  Kabuli  moneylenders  and 
I  Indians  of  the  durwan  class,  and  that 
I  they  were  aware  that  it  was  going  on, 

I  find,  in  fact,  had  a  special  officer 
detailed  to  deal  with  these  cases,  if  they 
I  exceed  a  nebulous  limit.  Their  action  is 
practically  restricted  to  nothing,  I 
understand,  for  the  police  refuse  to 
I  support  distressed  cases  reported  to 
them,  unless  -  receipts  for  interest  are 
produced,  which  mcaus,  as  I  say,  that 
almost  nothing  is  done,  as  they  forget 
I  that  the  extortioner  is  no  fool  and  the 
I  borrower  a  poor  illiterate,  who  is  terri¬ 
fied  of  the  consequences  of  informing  the 
police,  particularly  if  he  is  afforded  no 
protection,  in  the  event  of  the  police 
taking  no  action  for  want  of  receipts. 
]  Further,  it  is  hardly  likely  that,  when 
I  money  is  summarily  demanded  m  a  back 
I  lane  under  the  menace  of  a  loaded  stick, 
receipt  will  enter  into  the  discussion. 
I  The  debtor  considers  that  he  is  lucky  to 
I  get  away  with  his  life,  and,  in  any  case, 
I  the  moneylender,  if  a  receipt  is 
I  demanded,  will  protect  himself  with  the 

I  time-worn  promise  of  India, — “To- 
■mori'ow,”  and  as  we  know  “to-morrow 

■  never  comes,” — certainly  never  hj  this 
(case. 

Two  more  points  arc  worth  mentioning. 
■Those  from  whom  I  have  extracted  an 
■unwilling  confession  are  now  terrified  of 
■the  conseqiicucos  of  interference  from 

■  me.  They  fear  that  any  action  I  may 
■take  will  endanger  their  skins  and,  what 
■is  worse,  their  families  Those  Afghan 
■bullies  in  particular  are  very  vindictive 

■  and  unscrupulous,  and  the  debtors’  fears 
laro  far  from  groundless,  and,  in  a  way, 

II  feel  helpless,  “Out  of  the  frying 
■pan  .  .  seems  a  serious  possibility. 

■  The  other  point  is  to  discover  how  far 
Ithis  disease  is  spread  and  into  what  com- 
Imnnitics.  I  have  little  doubt  that  ser¬ 
vants.  mistris.  etc.,  are  by  no  means  the 

only  sufferers,  and  I  should  imagine  thay 
I  these  extortionate  ramifications  must 
I  extend  among  the  agricultural  ryots  and 
I  into  all  the  poor  villages.  I  am  certain 
I  that  at  least  half  my  employees  are 
I  shackled  in  this  way,  and  they  cannot 
I  be  isolated  cases. 

AMiat  can  be  done?  A  special  “extor- 
I  tion”  Court  temporarily  set  up,  where 
these  unfortunate  and  terrified  wretches 
I  must  be  compelled  to  go  and  be  freed 
I  from  their  sliackles.  until  the  country  is 
I  rid  of  this  disease,  and  the  vultures  ex- 
I  polled?  Further  effective  legislation  to 
I  prevent  recurrence?  Certainly  heavy 
I  puiiishiiieiit  for  these  blackmailing 
I  Imilies.  I  leave  it  to  those  who  are  in 
I  a  better  position  than  I  to  cope  with 
I  the  malady.  A  movement  to  deal  with 
I  this,  however,  seems  to  be  inextricably 
I  bound  up  in  no  .small  way  with  H.  E. 
Itlic  Viceroy’s  great  efforts  to  help  the 
I  masses,  for'  disease  of  extortion  is 
I  spread  among  the  masses. — Yours,  etc.. 


Calcutta,  Dec.  7* 


P.  C. 


CORRESPONDENT  has,  in  a  letter 
published  in  our  columns,  drawn  at¬ 
tention  again  to  one  of  the  most 
saddening  aspects  of  Indian  life. 
The  moneylender  lurking  in  wait 
outside  factories  and  offices  is  all 
too  familiar  a  figure.  Legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  passed  in  some 
provinces  to  forbid  him  and  his  like 
the  practice  of  “besetting  an  indus¬ 
trial  establishment,"  as  the  Whitley 
Commission  called  it:  how  far  these 
laws  will  prove  effective,  experience 
alone  will  show,  but  reformers  at 
various  times  have  doubted  their  use¬ 
fulness  and  the  evidence  of  one’s  eyes 
suggests  that  these  misgivings  have 
foundation.  Another  point  that  our 
correspondent  made  is  that  rates  of 
interest  are  'exorbitant.  He  quoted 
an  instance  in  which  a  rate  of  2,300 
per  cent  per  annum  was  charged  on 
a  loan  of  seven  rupees  contracted  for 
only  ten  days.  The  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  found  that  the  common  rate  is 
75  per  cent  per  annum  without  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  effect  of  compound  inter¬ 
est:  in  parts  of  India  it  was,  and 
presumably  still  is,  as  high  as  150  per 
cent,  and  this  is  the  rate  “generally 
exacted  by  Kabuli  moneylenders." 
H-^re  again  Governments  have  at 
various  times  attempted  to  set  a 
limit  to  the  demands  made  on  the 
borrower,  but  in  the  nature  of  things 
a  remedy  is  even  more  difficult,  for 
men  and  women  in  sufficient  need 
will  out  of  sheer  necessity  agree  to 
infringe  the  law. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  no  new  story :  it  was  given 
by  the  Royal  Commission  a  high  place 
among  the  causes  responsible  for  the 
low  standard  of  living  of  the  work¬ 
er:  the  majority  of  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  they  found,  are  in  debt  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  working  lives; 
the  tyranny  of  debt  impairs  their 
efficiency.  All  this  is  unfortunately 
true  of  other  classes  besides  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  and  the  problem  is  so 
great  that  no  single  line  of  action  is 
sufficient.  The  Royal  Commission 
suggested  a  number  of  proposals 
directed  mainly  towards  making  it 
unprofitable  for  the  moneylender  to 
advance  to  workers  amount-  beyond 
their  power  to  repay.  Some  of  these, 
for  instance,  relating  co  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  imprisonment,  have  been  car- 
riec  into  effect,  but  others  remain  to 
be  put  on  the  statute  book  or,  if  there 
already,  to  be  rigidly  enforced :  and 
though  there  is  in  some  quarters  a 
tendency  to  protest  against  addi¬ 
tional  measures  to  improve  the  lot 
of  labour  in  India,  most  people  will 
that  further  letcislation  to 


carry  out  at  leasttn^pmt  even“i: 

I  not  the  letter  of  Chapter  13  of  the 
'  Royal  Commission’s  report  is  gen¬ 
erally  desirable;  and  that  any  new 
measures  must  be  effective  in  prao- 
I  tice. 

Another  correspondent  has  reviv- 
I  ed  the  suggestion  that  there  should 
I  be  legislation  providing  for  weekly, 

I  instead  of  monthly,  payment  of 
!  wages  to  all  on  salaries  of  less  than 
'  Rs.  300  a  month.  In  some  industries 
I  the  workman  does  receive  his  wages 
each  week,  but  the  most  usual  period 
in  organized  industry  is  the  month. 
In  1925  a  private  Bill  was  inti-oduc- 
I  ed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  with 
I  the  intention  of  enforcing  the  gene¬ 
ral  adoption  of  weekly  payments  to 
employees.  When  the  measure  was 
I  circulated  opinion  was  almost  una¬ 
nimously  unfavourable  to  it:  on 
the  second  reading  it  was  opposed 
by  the  Government  and  eventually 
withdrawn.  The  Royal  Commission 
1  went  into  this  question  thoroughly 
and  recommended  a  general  adop- 
I  tion  of  weekly  payments,  but  tliere 
the  matter  has  rested  although  by 
the  Payment  of  Wage.s  Act  a  limit 
I  has  been  set  on  the  period  for  which 
employees  must  wait  for  their  earn- 
'  ings. 

Whatever  legislation  may  be  ueed- 
I  ed,  there  is  however  one  shameful 
I  practice  of  the  moneylender  to  stop 
I  which  no  new  powers  appear  to  be 
I  necessary.  Our  correspondent  des¬ 
cribed  how  a  Kabuli  moneylender 
I  waylaid  one  of  his  servants  in  a 
I  back  lane  and  made  him  part  with 
I  interest  after  battering  him  with 
I  a  loaded  cudgel.  This  particular 
Kabuli,  like  many  of  his  fellows,  had 
I  refused  to  allow  the  servant  to  re- 
l  pay  the  principal,  preferring  to 
I  keep  him  in  perpetual  bondage.  Our 
I  correspondent  took  the  humane  course 
I  of  seeing  the  servant  and  convinc- 
I  ii  ^  him  of  the  danger  of  his  conduct. 


There  must  bo  many  employers  who 
have  acted  similarly,  but  very  many  I 
more  servants  who  have  not  had  ' 
such  considerate  employers  or  have 
not  dared  to  go  to  him,  pre- 
I'erring  to  suffer  in  silence.  It  is 
notorious  that  one  of  the  Kabuli’s 
qualifications  as  a  moneylender  is  j 
bis  lathi  and  his  phy.sique,  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
dweller  in  the  plains;  but  it  is  | 
shameful  that  he  should  still  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  u.se  them  for  bullying  his 
debtors.  Blackmailers  and  persons 
who  resort  to  physical  violence  to 
enforce  their  claims  in  getieral  find 
themselves  in  court:  why  should  ' 
Kabuli  moneylenders  be  exempt  j 
from  the  long  arm  of  the  Law  ?  The 
police  no  doubt  take  action  when¬ 
ever  cases  are  reported  to  them,  but 
the  majority  of  debtors  are  too 
frightened  to  go  to  them,  such  is  the 
terrorism  this  typo  of  moneylender 
has  spread  throughout  India.  On 
rare  occasions,  desperate  villagers 
lave  been  known  to  combine  to  I 


[counte^thei^per^^^^^^^^^S 

with  violence.  It  would  seem  that 
until  the  authorities  put  a  curb  on 
j  the  overtly  legitimate  activities  of 
I  this  most  undesirable  type  of 
creditor,  they  will  continue  their 
illegal  practices.  Our  correspondent 
j  reports  that  the  police  know  what 
I  is  going  on,  but  they  do  not  assist 
I  debtors  who  are  being  exorbitantly 
over-charged  unless  they  produce 
receipts.  And  when  money  is  sum¬ 
marily  demanded  in  a  back  lane 
under  the  menace  of  a  loaded  stick, 

I  it  is  hardly  likely  that  a  receipt  will 
1  enter  into  the  discussion.  Our  corres- 
I  pondent  asks  whether  special  "Extor- 
I  tion”  courts  would  not  be  worth 
I  while.  Of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
this  suggestion,  much  might  be 
said,  but  we  certainly  think 
1  that  the  activities  of  the  worst  type 
I  of  moneylender— and  the  Kabuli 
I  figures  promirfently 'in  this  category 
I  — deserve  the  earnest  thought  of  the 
J  authorities  and  men  in  public  life. 

I  This  kind  of  moneylender  is  in  par- 
1  ticular  a  pest  and  it  might  be 
I  possible  to  prevent  him  from  coming 
I  lown  country  to  pursue  his  calling. 

\  ^he  difficulties  are  many,  but  by 
1  Igislative  and  administrative  action 
\  i  should  not  be  beyond  the  wit  of 
lifan  to  put  an  end  to  hectoring  and 
Isarp  practice  that  make  the  lives 
^dthepoor  a  misery. 


E.ENTRY  FOR  H^RIJANS. 

By  throwing  classes  of 

Hindus  temples  controlled  by  the 
State,  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore 
has  won  praise  from  progressive  men 
and  women  all  over  India.  As  the 
high  caste  Hindus  of  Travancore  are 
among  the  most  orthodox  of  their 
community  the  step  required 
courage,  but  the  State  has  a  high 
average  level  of  education,  the 
Maharaja  is  a  prince  with  modern 
ideas,  and  in  his  new  Dewan,  Sir 
C.  P.  Ramaswamy  Iyer,  he  has  a 
statesman  who  has  long  been  in 
touch  with  the  most  progressive 
elements  in  British  India.  His 
Highness  on  a  previous  occasion 
ordered  that  public  roads  and  wells 
should  be  made  available  to  all 
classes  wherever  they  were  open  to 
non-Hindus:  now  he  has  succeeded  in 
the  more  difficult  task  of  winning 
over  the  Brahmins  in  charge  of  over 
a  thousand  temples.  This  he  has 
done  by  persuasion  and  by  recalling 
the  ancient  practices  of  Hinduism, 
and  thougli^h^jfthours  have  taken 
time  they  have  been  worth  while. 
The  fate  of  various  Temple  Entry 
Bills  and  other  measures  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  Untouchables  is  evid¬ 
ence  that  change  is  beet  made  with 
the  free  consent  of  the  higher  castes. 
jThere  is  substance  in  the  Sanatanist 
contention  that  enforcement  by 
leijislation  is  both  impracticable  and 
dangerous.  Untouchability  is  not 
is_  single  act  like  suttee,  it  is 


I  widely  sprea^syste^o^customs 

I  reaching  into  all  corners  of  social 
I  life.  You  cannot  legislate  with 
I  good  results  against  a  thing  so  i 
I  subtle  and  pervasive.  If  the  Sarda  I 
J  Act  has  not  been  as  successful  as  It 
[should  have  been,  still  less  effective 
I  would  have  been  some  of  the  Caste  I 
1  Disabilities  Bills  that  were  before  I 

■  the  Legislatures.  The  best  way  to  [ 
lend  untouchability  is  by  quiet 

■  persistent  propaganda  aiming  at  a  | 

I  change  of  feeling  in  the  orthodox.  1 
I  Laws  and  mass  demonstrations  about  I 

■  these  things  are  poor  weapons  at  the  I 
I  best,  but  the  example  of  an  important 

■  ruling  Prince  may  be  expected  to  | 
I  make  obstinate  opponents  of  reform 

■  think.  That  in  South  India  Un-  ' 

Itouchables  have  received  equal 

I  rights  is  notable,  for  the  South  is 

■  the  home  not  only  of  the  Untouch- 
I  ability  but  also  of  the  unapproacb- 

1  ability  of  certain  unfortunate  ' 
Iclasses.  The  Maharaja  of  Mysore 
I  the  other  day  removed  another 

■  ancient  restriction  by  admitting  his 
■Depressed  Class  subjects  to  his 
■throne  room  during  Durbars,  In 
Isocial  reform.  Princes  who  have  the 
Isame  religion  as  the  community 
■affected  have  a  great  advantage  over 

■  British  Indian  administrations. 
iThey  are  not  open  to  the  taunt  that 
Ireform  is  being  imposed  by  represen- 
Itatives  of  an  alien  culture. 

■  Embodiments  of  the  traditions  and 
J  ideals  that  their  subjects  revere, 
[they  can  set  an  example  that  will  be 
[widely  followed. 

1  acclaiming  the  Harijans’  newly- 
I  won  fi’eedom  of  worship,  Mr.  Gandhi  I 
[hopes  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  j 
[to  hedge  it  round  with  distinctions! 
[between  one  Hindu  and  another.  It| 
I  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  I 
[Travancore  Durbar  will  sea  that  its| 
[orders  are  carried  out,  but  Mr.  I 
[  Gandhi’s  warning  is  not  unjustified,  j 
[Some  Harijans  are  accounted  so  I 
[low  in  the  social  scale  as  to  I 
|be  untouchable  by  others,  and  I 
some  parts  of  India  where  I 
[temples  have  been  opened  to  all  | 
Icastes  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
Imony  there  has  been  more  than  a 
IsuspicioD  of  backsliding.  Mr.  Gandhi  I 
■implies  that  the  Maharaja  has  put  I 
la  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  Christian 
■missionaries  and  repeats  his  view  f 
Ithat  there  can  be  no  social  equality 
[for  Harijans  anywhere  except  when  it 
[has  first  been  obtained  in  Hinduism. 

■  To  this  end  he  exhorts  Harijans  to 
I  see  that  their  habits  in  the  temples 


give  no  offence,  and  other  Hindu 
rulers  to  follow  Travancore's 
example,  reminding  them  that  it  is 
their  ancient  privilege  to  be  nshis, 
j  propounders  of  religious  codes 
based  on  the  r«f/as.  If,  ho  says, 
i  Untouchability  is  not  removed,  it  will 
I  destroy  Hinduism. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Travan* 
core  Durbar’s  appointment  of  the 
Temple  Entry  Committee  in  1931 
may  have  been  the  drift  of  Harijans 
I  into  other  religious  folds.  But 
we  prefer  to  think  of  the  pro- 
I  clamation  as  a  natural  consequence 
I  of  the  liberal  tradition  of  this  great 
State  By  it  the  Maharaja  has 
heartened  like-minded  people  in 
British  Jndia  where,  despite  the 
[  passing  of  resolutions,  the  pace 
of  reform  Is  lamentably  slow  and 
many  in  the  Legislatures  have  shown 
skill  in  obstruction.  In  British 
India  control  of  temples  is  vested  in 
a  large  number  of  individual  owners 
or  trustees  from  whom  it  is  obviously 
less  easy  to  secure  assent.  The  tide 
of  reform  is,  however,  mounting. 
There  are  many  bodies  in  the  Pro- 
I  Vinces  engaged  in  persuasion  and 
propaganda.  Members  of  the  Central 
Legislature  should  not  bo  allowd 
forget  their  part  even  if  it  is  not  so 
I  important  aa  some  reformers  be- 
I  lieve.  It  was  deplorable  that  while 
much  time  was  wasted  during  the 
I  Simla  session  none  could  be  found 
I  for  the  important  Bill  tightening 
up  the  Sarda  Act. 
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PROBLEM 

-Jkc.n  ^4 

DANGER  TO  SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 

,  ‘Tf  the  Universities  turn  out  men  I 
I  in  such  numbers  that  they  cannoll 
I  find  a  living  attenvards  it  is  obvious  I 
Ithat  we  are  aecumulatiiig  explosive  I 
I  material  which  may  lu  the  end  blow  I 
I  up  the  fouudatiouB  ot  stable  sueiety  I 

Ideclared  Sir  Jagdish  frasnd  in  an  I 

I  address  at  the  second  annual  uicetiiigl 
I  of  the  Central  Advisory  Board  ol 
1  Udueation  in  iNew  Delhi  on  ilonday-  f 

L  “A  Board  composed  of  so  many  dis- 
Itinguisbed  incii  and  . 

I  Jagdish  said,  “cannot  but  niatv  a  valu 
[  able  cuBtlTbuliuii  to  one  ol  Hi  -  ' 

1  vexed  Iirobleins  ol  the  dav  name  J . 
edueational  reform.  No  subjee  1  ad. 
itself  to  such  divergent  views, 

1  is  there  more  scope  for  | 

motives  that  underlie  poliej.  While 
ninny  may  ho  prepaied  to 
the  neeessity  of  reform.  ™"<^--ete  P  I 
I  posals  are  the  sign£_lo;__susiu^ 


[  nlann 

I  curious  how  slow-footed  is  educational 
reform  in  India.  We  have  liad  numer¬ 
ous  commissions  and  committees  of 
I  great  weight  and  authority.  They  have 
I  aftiT  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole 
I  fi.  ld  made  their  reports,  have  laid 
I  their  finger  repeatedly  on  the  weak 
spots  in  our  system  and  have  .suggested 
remedies.  But  little  heed  seems  to  have 
I  been  paid  t-o  their  advice  and  we  seem 
to  have  muddled  along  until  we  have 
reached  the  critical  position  in  which 
I  we  are  to-day.  1  trust  tliat  the  advice 
I  of  this  Board  will  be  viewed  with  less 
suspicion,  that  it  will  be  acted  upon 
I  an<i  tliat  it  will  not  be  the  starting 
point  for  another  series  of  academic 
ponderings. 

SrSPICION  nrSPELBRD 
“One  suspicion,  I  think  I  can  <Hspel 
I  at  once,  ft  is  not  the  object  of  this 
I  Board  to  place  hindrances  in  the  ad- 
I  vance  of  education,  nor  do  they  cast  a 
malignant  eye  on  universities.  •  Most 
I  of  the  Indians  hero  are  the  products 
of  Indian  universities.  We  owo  to 
them  more  than  we  can  say.  We  have 
'  no  desire  to  deny  to  others  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  liavG  made  u?  what  we 
are.  We  also  recognize  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  that  universitips  have  conferred  on 
India.  They  have  been  the  channels 
for  tho  flow  of  Western  ideas  and 
Western  learning.  I'hey  have  exerted  a 
I  pi’ofouiul  influence  on  the  political  and 
I  social  development  of  this  country. 

I  ‘‘But  the  rapid  expansion  uf  nuiver- 
I  sity  education  has  brought  to  the  fore 
many  now  problems.  The  Board  knows 
fnll.v  that  tho  first  universities  were 
ostahlished  in  the  Presidency  towns  in 
1R57.  The  next  university  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1882  in  the  Pun  jab  and  in  my 
own  province  a  university  was  e.stab- 
lished  at  Allahabad  in  'l887.  From 
18o7  to  1387  there  were  only  five  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  affiliating  trpe.  This 
number  continued  till  1915.  Between 
1916  and  1929,  that  is  in  these  18  years, 
1.8  more  Universities  were  added,  some 
of  these  of  course  of  a  unitary  and  resi¬ 
dential  type.  But  the  total  number  has 
now  increased  to  18.  On  an  average 
these  universities  turn  out  about  12,000 
graduates  in  arts  and  science.  The 
wastage  is  enormous.  Practically  in 
all  the  examinations  from  Matricula¬ 
tion  to  tho  B  A.  degree,  nearly  half 
the  students  fail. 

A  NOTE  OF  W'ARNING 
^  If  then  We  ?ound  a  note  of  warn- 
ing,  if  we  wish  to  pome  the  way  to 
rotunn,  it  is  tcause  most  of  us  are 
deeply  impivssed  liy  tho  tragic  spec¬ 
tacle  of  thousands  of  young  men  drift¬ 
ing  aimlessly  throrgh  life  and  wo  ash 
oiuBC‘)\es  the  juest'on  whether  all  this 
Irustration  of  youthful  hopes  un<l  am¬ 
bitious  and  is  inevitable.  It  »s 

well  known  ciiat  when  students  enter 
a  university,  -t  is  not  merely  for  the 
purpohe  of  acquiring  Knowledge  or  the 
formation  of  jbaracter,  but  in  the  hope 
that  at  the  end  of  a  successful  career 
they  will  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  If, 
therefore,  the  univeiBities  turn  out 
men  in  such  uumbtrs  that  they  cannot 
find  u  livelihood  afterwards,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  wo  are  accuirulating  explo¬ 
sive  material  which  maj  in  the  eud 
blow  up  tho  foundations  of  stable  to- 
cioly. 

‘‘It  is  obvi.^uB  fhat  a  largo  number 
of  unemployed  \oung  men  cannot  pos- 


siblyhav^iiiuc^affecnoi^o^regartn 

for  an  order  ol  society  in  which  they 
cannot  fill  up  an  liorourable  role.  Few 
will  deny  that  many  crowd  into  our  I 
universities  vvho  are  unsuited  by  their  I 
aptitudes -to  receive  tlie  education  I 
which  a  university  should  offer,  and  I 
this  pressure  of  numbeiB  tends  further  I 
to  lower  stamlards.  Wj  have,  tliere-  I 
fore,  to  ask  mlrsolres  the  question  I 
whether  in  a  poor  country'  like  India! 
the  universities  should  not  confine  I 
themselveK  .nainly  to  the  aristocracy  '<f  I 
intellect  and  iive  them  the  preceiicnce  I 
and  preference  which  nature  seems  to  I 
liav©  designed  for  them)^  Or  are  wo  I 
to  go  on  <he  t.heorv  that  although  all  I 
are  not  born  intellectually  equal,  yet  I 
all  must  have  the  same  opportunities  I 
of  receiving  iiniversity  education  on  a  I 
somewhat  unifonn  pattern  t* 

SOCIAL  DANGER 
“1  should  .dso  like  tho  Board  to  I 
consider  whether  we  are  sure  that 
India  iB  making  a  contribution  to  the 
advancement  ot  human  knowledge 
which  may  be  considered  worthy  of  her 
great  intellectual  past  the  vastness  of 
her  population,  the  natural  intelli¬ 
gence  of  her  peop'*  and  the  traditional  I 
esteem  in  A'hich  learning  is  held  lu  I 
this  country.  And  if  it  is  not,  may  it  I 
not  be  that  we  are  not  concentrating 
on  the  best  ■ctellectual  material  avail¬ 
able.  Perhap.s  some  enthusiaets  may 
consider  that  these  criticisms  are  in 
the  nature  of  sscrileg<»,  that  univer- 
Isity  education  is  in  danger.  I  think,  I 
Ihowever,  that  the  greater  danger  is  I 
Ithat  if  early  steps  are  not  taken  the 
whole  of  the  social  structure  may  crash  I 
over  our  heads  before  wo  know  where  | 
iwe  are. 

‘Nor  can  the  universities  tak©  up  I 
an  attitude  -of  complete  academic  de*  ' 

I  iachinent  and  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  subsequjQt  fortunes  of  tbeii' 
students.  iu  view  ot  this  serious 
'  situation  the  H*.ard  nt  a  spirit  of 
realism  considered  the  problem  of  edu¬ 
cational  reconstruction  and  passed  last 
year  a  series  ot  most  important  and 
I  far-reaching  osomtioiis  suggesting  a 
radical  reform  of  the  system  of 
secondary  ed'icatioii.  so  that  apart 
from  its  ju'oviUing  instmetioa  which 
I  would  lead  to  universities  and  to  pro- 
I  fossioiial/  colleges,  there  would  be 
stages  from  which  students  could 
branch  off  either  to  private  occu¬ 
pations  or  to  vocational  schools. 
These  resolutions  were  forwarded 
to  the  local  Governments  and  the 
Government  oi  India  indicated  that 
they  would  be  p-epared  to  assist  in 
I  getting  expert  advice  on  these  inat- 
I  ters. 

EXPERTS’  SERVICES 
“Most  of  me  local  Governments,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  fell  in  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  aud  wo  vvere  able  to  got  this 
I  year  two  exports  to  whom  I  extend  » 
very  warm  welcome— Mj‘.  .Abbott,  Chief 
I  Inspector  of  leehnical  Schools,  Board 
I  of  Education  and  Mr.  \Yood,  the 
I  Director  of  Intelligence.  Board  of  Edu- 
I  cation  and  ibo  A-inistrj  of  Health. 
Unfortunately,  because  o  the  shortness 
of  time,  we  acre  not  abl»  to  get  other 
experts  whom  '.e  thnughi  it  would  he 
I  desirable  to  {.et  in  order  to  have  a 
I  simultaiieouB  survey  of  educational 
1  problems  throughout  India,  I  am 
I  afraid  within  thc’  tinip  allotted,  Mr. 


I  Wood  and  Mr.  .Abbott  wuR  pn 

nly  bo  able  m  make  detailed  rei'Oni- 
I  ini'iidatioiis  n  ■egnnl  t(.  the  provinces 
I  of  Delhi,  ^he  Punjab  and  U.P.  They 
may  if  they  have  time,  be  able  to 
visit  Bengal  and  Bombay.  Wo  await 
their  report  v'ith  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  interest."  .  .  „  j 

“Another  resolution  which  the  Board 
passed  last  year  was  in  regard  to  the 
I  revival  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
rrhis  will  be  done  and  the  intention  is 
I  that  the  Bureau  will  supply  intovma- 
Itioii  and  under  it.s  supervision  accounts 
I  of  new  experiments  in  educational  prac- 
|tice  will  issue. 

TWO  VITAL  PROBLEMS 
“The  question  of  education  has  to  be 
I  considered  as  a  whole.  W  o  are,  there- 
I  fore,  asking  you  this  year  to  examine 
I  two  vital  problems:  the  problem  of 
I  bo3’s’  primary  education  and  the  prob- 
I  lem  of  primary  education  for  girls. 
I  As  regards  boys'  education,  1  do  not 
1  propose  to  repeat  here  what  i  had  to 
I  say  during  the  coui*e  of  the  discussion 
I  in  the  Council  of  Stale.  As  regards 
I  girls’  education,  the  report  of  the 
[  Committee  has  already  been  circulated 
and  here  1  should  like  to  take  this 
I  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Cliairmau 
and  members  of  the  Committee  for  then- 
report  and  especially  the  lady  mem- 
liers,  Lady  Grigg  and  Ra.ikuiiiaii  Ainrit 
I  Kaur.  As  regards  girls’  ctlucatiun,  we 
all  feel  that  unless  we  can  educate 
'  our  girls  it  is  not  poasible  to  do  very 
I  much  to  iniprovo  tiig  cpmlitions  of  life 
in  our  villages,  or  to  inculcate  habits  of 
I  thrift  or  to  remove  crippling  social 
customs,  or  break  down  illiteracy.  We 
feel  that  this  is  an  opportune  moment 
for  making  a  definite  advance  in  girls 
education,  because  as  all  of  us  know 
I  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  of 
I  women  during  recent  years. 

“As  regards  primary  education,  apart 
I  from  all  other  reasons  which  '  have 
j  been  previously  emphasized  by  commis- 
I  sions  and  committres,  it  is  obvious  that 
I  democratic  institutions  in  which  the 
I  bulk  of  the  electoiatf;  ig  illiterate  have 
I  a  danger  of  their  own.  They  provide  a 
i  fertile  field  for  the  demagogue  and  they 
I  also  widen  the  culf  between  the  classes 
and  the  masses  in  outlook  and  feeling, 
t  It  is,  therefore,  important  not  only 
j  to  train  leaders,  but  also  to  remove  the 
I  dead-weight  of  illiteracy  from  the 
masses.  1  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  We  all  know  that  one  of 
I  the  great  ilifficulties  in  the  advance  of 
j  primary  education  is  the  question  of 
1  Kinds  and  in  the  papers  which  have 
been  circulated  to  you,  you  will  see  that 
over  eight  million  boys  and  over  1«3 
million  girls  are  still  without  instruc¬ 
tion  nnd  that  the  recurring  cost  of 
bringing  these  under  instruction  will  be 
I  over  19  crores  a  year. 

IMMENSE  WASTE 
“But  finance  is  not  the  only  prob- 
I  1cm.  We  all  know  the  immense  waste 
I  that  takes  place.  From  1921,  the  total 
I  expenditure  on  education  has  increased 
I  by  over  50  per  cent.  It  is  now  26^ 
j  crores.  But  if  we  look  nt  the  figures 
of  literacy  there  has  not  been  much 
improvement  made  during  the  last  30 
years.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  are  still  illiterate.  That  indi¬ 
cates  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  we  have  to  tackle.  This  I 
Board  was  revived  last  year  after  a  j 


lapse  of  12  years.  It  wus  originally  I 
started  in  1921,  bnt  in  1923,  due  to  | 
financial  stringency  the  Board’s  acti¬ 
vities  were  suspended.  Its  composition 
and  its  representative  character  offers 
an  opportunity  for  many-sided,  hut 
practical  discussion  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems  and  1  think  we  .are  ail  agreed  that 
the  need  for  periodic  discussion  will  be 
more  and  not  !e.ss  when  provincial  auto¬ 
nomy  is  established  because  there  is  a 
great  risk  of  provinces  dealing  with 
these  questions  from  too  narrow- 
angle. 

“We  all  realize  the  difficulty 
of  the  task,  but  it  is  well  worth  all  the 
labour  and  energy  and  ability  which  we 
can  put  into  it,  because  without 
sound  and  far-flung  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  India  cannot  hope  to  make  much 
progress,  ndr  can  she  take  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  whicl 
may  be  wortliv  of  her  people 
worthy  of  her  cultured  past.” 


Ji^umesr  Astern 
Church  In  India 

Centenary  Of  Madras 
Diocese 


The  centenary  of  the  Anglic  r 
;an  Church  in  Madras  is  being 
celebrated  this  month.  The 
Diocese  was  founded  with  the 
dnstallation  of  Daniel  Corne 
(Archdeacon  of  Bengal),  as 
its  first  Bishop  on  October  28, 
1835.  In  the  following  article 
the  beginnings  of  Anglican 
Church  history  before  that 
event  are  traced. 

OHN  Company,  as  Mr.  Penny  has 
shown  in  his  book,  was  far  from 
being  the  soulless  thing  that  it  is 
often  represented  to  be.  It  is  true 
that  trading  profits  and  good  divi¬ 
dends  were  the  chief  concern  of  its 
Directors  and  officials,  but  they  were 
not  altogether  unmindful  of  <their 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  Gbris- 
Lian^.  -were  Chaplains^'  OJi 

their'ships,  for  instance,  before  they 
appointed  any  for  the  spiritual  over¬ 
sight  of  the  inhabitants  of  their 
“factories”  and  forts.  Very  soon, 
however,  we  find  them  doing  the 
latter. 

Madras  was  occupied  in  1640  and  in 
1G47  the  first  Chaplain  was  appointed, 
and  from  then  oiiwirds,  we  find  a  re¬ 
gular  series  of  Chaplains  coming  first 
to  Foit  St.  George  and  soon  afterwards 
to  Masulipatam  and  from  1692  to  Fort 
St,  David  (Cuddalore).  Chaplains  on 
£50  a  year  came  for  periods  of  throe 
or  five  or  seven  years  to  see  that  the 
Company’s  rules  about  regularity  of 
divine  services,  Sabbath  observance  and 
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Christian  conduct  were  kept.  The 
Company  provided  and  frequently  re- 
plonished  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
Chaplams  so  that  the  ^vinderous  thoo- 
logual  literature  of  the  Jacobean  aiul 
Caroline  divines  soon  found  its  way  out 
here.  From  time  to  time  also  tliey  sent 
out  Bibles  jvnd  catechisms  for  their 
pariohioners.  It  was  a  small  congrega¬ 
tion  for  which  to  provide  a  minister,  but 
in  that  ago  religious  services  on  Sun¬ 
days  were  seldom  neglected,  and  even 
b'efore  a  Chaplain  was  appointed,  the 
Governor  liimself,  probably  in  a  periwig 
and  a  laced  coat,  would  read  the 
Church  service  to  a  group  of  factors  and 
merchants,  clerks  and  soldiers,  a  few 
of  whom  would  he  European  and  most  of 
the  remainder  the  mercenaries  of  mixed 
Portuguese  and  Indian  blood  who  form¬ 
ed  the  greater  part  of  the  Co*upany’s 
I  troops  in  those  days. 

The  work  of  a  Cliaplain  at  that  time 
cannot  have  been  excessive,  and  some 
of  them,  like  other  servants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  apparently  indulged  in  private 
trade.  They  were  not  “suffered  to 
trade  openly,”  says  an  early  traveller, 
“and  yet  frequently  they  lay  up 
several  thousands  of  pounds ;  one  of 
:hera  particularly  1  knew  who  hoarded 
up  money  enough  to  purchasd  a  bishopric 
and  sit  in  the  English  House  cf  Ivords 
at  his  returii.” 

The  Chaplain  said  daily  prayers  in  a 
room  Sit  apart  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Fort  and  on  Sundays  preached  in  gown 
and  bands  to  his  small  congregation. 
Funerals  were  rather  frequent  then  as 
may  be  inferred  from  a  consideration  of 
the  average  of  the  ages  inscribed  upon 
the  monum  nts  in  the  old  churchyards. 
Moreover  if  the  number  of  parisioners 
was  small,  their  spiritual  shortcomings 
must  have  oeon  a  burden  on  the  soul  of 
a  conscientious  Chaplain.  There  is  ex¬ 
tant  a  letter  written  in  1676  by  I’atrick 
Warner,  Chaplain  of  Fort  St.  George, 
ir  which  he  deplores  greatly  the  drunk¬ 
enness  and  debauchery  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  drinking  and  the  dicing  of  the 
writers  and  factors.  There  were  also 
children  for  the  Chaplains  to  catechise, 

I  and  in  this  side  of  their  work  they  seem 
to  have  Iiad  much  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  “powers  tliat  he”  for  wc 
read  in  official  records  in  1078  that 
“there  being  nine  boys  which  have  re- 
Ipeated  the  catechism  liy  heart  in  the 
l(4iape.l  upon  the  Lord’s  Day,  it  is  order- 
led  that  two  rupees  be  given  to  each  of 
■  them  for  their  encouragement  according 
I  to  the'  Honouralile  Company's  order.” 
The  reference  above  to  “chapel”  shows 
that  a  special  room  in  the  Fort  was  set 
apart  for  religious  services.  In  this 
connexion  -t  i.**  interesting  to  read  that 
on  one  occasion  at  Masulipatam  in  the 


IfcAaie  year  the 

I  wa?  pre5eiit  ut  dirine  serrice  in  the 
]  hall  ot  its  factory  and  much  interested 
I  in  H-hat  he  saw  and  hoard,  particularly 
I  the  fact  that  women  could  read  the 
;  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  then  the 
1  record  continues  “aftei  their  prayers 
were  ended  they  entertainer!  him  with 
I  music  and  dancing  wenclies  belonging 
to  their  Chief’s  ladv  in  the  '’ery  place 
where  just  before  they  ha»|  performed 
I  their  di’cotions.” 

In  Mi'lris  It  •.'crii'  that  at  lir-^t  the 
dtmit!^  huii  ui  the  luctory  wus  used  as 


!  a  Chapel,  but  very  soon  a  light  timber 
I  room  wiis  built  on  the  upper  lloor  of 
the  reconstructed  Fort  House.  Of  this, 
a  Dutch  traveller,  Havant,  wrote  about 
1670; 

"Inside  tbe  small  fort  is  a  little 
Ohiirclt,  very  neat,  and  iirettiJy  bttilt  of 
wood,  end  itisido  so  bcaiiliful  that  it  ts 
n  pleasure  I'ecp  into  it-  I  <ln  not 
know  that  I  have  anywhere  in  the  whole 
of  India  eceu  a  finer." 

But  Sir  EtJward  Winter,  Governor  of 
Madras,  1661-1664  spoke  of  it  as  "only 
a  sliedd  and  would  not  keepe  us  drye.” 

St.  Mary’s  Church 

The  need  for  a  peniiaiirnt  Churcli 
WIIS  soon  felt  and  with  the  arrival  6f 
Mr.  Streynshnm  Master  as  Governor  of 
Fort  St.  George  in  1677,  the  need  was 
soon  supplied.  On  Bady  Day  1678  work 
was  commenced  on  what  was  to  be  St. 
Mtiry's  Church  and  in  1680,  the  oldest 
Anglicftn  Church^  India  was  ready 
for  consecration,  grant  was  given 
lor  it  from  the  funds  of  the  Huuoijiiiblo 
Compuiiy,  but  it  was  built  entirely 
from  private  subscriptions,  largely 
owing  to  the  influence  and  driving 
power  of  Streynshnm  Master,  who  him¬ 
self  gave  a  suliscription  amounting  to 
about  £33  of  present-day  money.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  Church  was  designed  and  built 
by  the  .Master  gunner  of  the  Fort,  the 
designer  of  its  bastions,  and  St.  Mary’s 
certainly  was  built  with  thick  walls  an«l 
a  vaulted  roof  able  to  resist  bombs  and 
shells,  tiie  value  of  which  was  proved 
when  Madras  was  bombarded  in  1746 
and  again  in  1758. 

Us  consecration  or  dedication  throws 
an  interesting  light  upon  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  of  that  time.  India,  and 
indeed  all  the  Anglican  world  outside 
Eiiglanu  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  l..ondoii,  as  an  Order  of 
Council  ill  1634  had  given  him  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  English  congregations  abroad. 
Application  then  was  made  to  the 
Bi.'^hop  of  London,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Clniplain  of  Madras,  tho  Rev. 
Richard  Poitmaii  solemnly  took  oaths 
befoie  Mr.  Streynsham  Master  so  that 
he  miglit  be  duly  licensed  to  oflicinte  in 
the  diocese  of  London  after  which  he 
received  his  commission  to  dedicate  the 
Church  on  behalf  of  a  Bishop  six  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away. 

.4  traveller  named  Lockyer  visited 
Fort  St.  George  in  1703  and  he  has 
left  an  account  of  St.  Mary’s  as  he 
found  it.  “The  Chui'ch,”  be  says,  “is 
a  large  pile  of  arched  building,  adorned 
with  curious  carved  work,  a  stately 
altar,  organs,  a  wliite  copper  candle¬ 
stick,  very  large  windowsj  which  render 
it  inferior '•to  the  churches  of  Ijoodon 
in  nothing  but  bells,  there  being  only 
ono-tq.aiinxl  the  sinners  pf  dewi^iP^.’’ 
He'  then  speaks  of  prayers  being  said 
twice  a  day  and  on  Sundays  religious 


...aip  was  strictly 
beginning  between  8  and  9.  He 
cribes  the  Governor  going  to  church  in  I 
State  between  Ijnes  of  soldiers  to  the  I 
number  of  200  drawn  up  between  the  I 
Church  and  tlie  gate  of  the  inner  fort,  I 
the  ladies  anil  gentlemen  awaiting  his  I 
arrival  in  the  chui*bliyard  and  following 
him  within  the  sacyed  edifice,  whilst  I 
the  organ  pealed  out  its  .welcome  to  | 
him.  I 

.Another  traveller  of  about  the  same  I 
date,  Thomas  Salmon,  also  gives  an  j 
interesting  description  of  the  congrega-  I 
tion  of  St.  Mary's.  “'Ihe  Church  was,  I 
1  remember,  floored  with  black  and  I 
white  marble,  the  scats  regular  and  con-  I 
venient,  and  altogether  it  is  the  most! 
airv  lightsome  temple  that  is  to  be  1 
found  anywhere,  for  the  windows  are 
large  and  ungta^ied  to  admit  the  cool-  j 
ing  breezes,  and  if  it  were  otherwise  I 
the  people  must  sweat  intolerably  at 
their  devotions;  for  though  in  their  own  | 
houses  they  are  as  thinly  clothed  ns  | 
possible,  yet  when  they  come  to  church  | 
it  is  always  in  the  European  dress ;  and  B 
when  I  was  there  full  wigs  happening  to  j 
be  in  the  fashion,  every  time  a  man 
visited  the  church  he  lost  some  ounces  j 
of  perspiration;  hut  to  avoid  these  1 
inconveniences  as  much  as  possible  j 
prayers  are  appointed  at  seven  in  the  | 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  they  are  | 
usually  comforted  with  a  sea  breeze.” 

Mission  Work 

The  building  of  •'St.  Mary’s  occurred  j 
at  the  time  when  the  Church  of  England 
was  beginning  to  wake  up  to  its  mis¬ 
sionary  obligations.  The  end  of 
William  Ill’s  reign  saw  the  founding  of 
many  religious  Societies,  whicli  did 
much  to  stir  up  Christian  activity  in  1 
England.  The  S.  P.  C.  K.  (Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge)  was  I 
tounded  m  1608  and  at  once  began  to  j 
send  •  missionaries  to  the  American  f 
“plantations”  and  provide  parochial  j 
libraries  at  home  and  abroad.  Tho  j 
S.  P.  G.  (Society  for  the  Propagation  I 
of  the  Gospel)  also  was  founded  in  1701 
and  began  its  work  in  North  America. 
In  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  the  famous 
scientist  and  scholar,  Robert  Boyle, 
urged  upon  the  East  India  Company  tho  [ 
importance  of  missionary  work  and 
when  the  Company’s  Charter  was  re¬ 
vised  ill  1698  definite  provision  was 
made  for  the  Christian  instruction  of 
natives  in  the  Company’s  service  and 
Chaplains  were  ordered  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  country  so  as  to  be  able 
to  do  this.  It  would  seem  however  that 
tor  the  most  part  little  was  done  in  this 
direction.  The  Chaplains  were  cenerallv 
.short  service  men  and  few  of  them  got  I 
very  far  with  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  interested  themselves  in  thp  I 
Eurasians  and  learned  “Portuguese” 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  missionary  side 
of  the  Church  began  to  develop  rapidly 
at  this  time  from  another  cause. 

In  1706  the  Danish  missionaries  I 
Ziegenbaig  and  Plutschau  arrived  at  I 
Tranquebar,  which  was  theu  a  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  | 
These  Danish  missionaries  soon  extend- 
I  ed  their  work  beyond  the  small  area  of  I 
Danish  territory  and  were  kindly  re-  I 
I  ceived  and  assisted  by  the  Company’s  [ 
oflicTi's  and  welcnnied  by  tlie  Chnpl.ains. 


{Conthi'ied  from  Z’ajc  22.) 

The  S.  P.  G.  at  that  time  was  unable 
I  to  find  missionaries  itself  to  come  to 
India,  it  welcomed  the  opportunity  ot 
helping  these  Lutheran  missionaries  to 
do  the  work  it  could  not  do  itself,  ana 
for  many  years  frequent  donations  were 
sent  them  for  their  work.  The  Com¬ 
pany,  too,  was  ready  to  help  both  in 
England  and  in  India.  Free  passages 
in  the  Company’s  ships  were  granted  to 
the  Lutheran  missionaries  supported  by 
1  the  8.  P.  G.  and  the  services  of  these 
.Missionaries  were  gratefully  used  both 
in  Madras  and  Cuddalor.  In  1710  we 
find  Zeigeiibaig  either  on  horse  back  or 
in  palanquin  travelling  both  to  Fort 
St.  David  and  to  Fort  St.  George  and 
being  kindly  received  by  the  Chaplain 
and  the  Governor  at  each  place. 

In  1717  the  Danish  missionaries 
were  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
open  Schools  in  Cuddalore  and  in 
Madras,  and  in  1726  a  Dniiisliniissioiiaiy 
Schultze  obtained  permission  to  reside 
the  Company's  teiTitories.  Two 
I  year*]  laterthe  S.P.C.K.  accepted  him 
one  ■’ftSj^lUuiiries  and  he 

began  to  live  and  work  in  Madras.  A 
lettei  of  17311  speaks  of  two  hundred 
I  converts  belonging  to  this  Mission  and 
1735  he  built  a  Church  in  Madras 
'  probably  near  where  the  lighthouse  now 
j  stands.  In  1737  Sartorious  began  work 
in  Cuddalore  and  the  famous  missionary 
Kiernander  worked  there  from  1740  to 
1768. 

Educational  Work 

The-  legiMDings  of  the  Diocesan  educa¬ 
tional  work  can  also  be  traced  at  this 
period.  Quite  early  in  the  .  Company 
days  there  was  a  school  in  the  Fort  for 
the  children  of  Eurasian  (chiefly  Portu- 
I  giiese)  mercenary  soldiers  and  the  early 
Chaplains  were  expected  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  this  school  and  catechise  the 
cuildien.  There  are  several  references 
in  the  Company's  records  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  schoolmaster  for  the 
scbocl.  The  first,  a  Mr.  Ralph  Orde 
was  engaged  as  early  as  1677  on  £50 
per  annum  ^and  he  was  followed  in  1682 
by  a  John  Barker  who  worked  for  25 
years  until  he  died  in  1707.  In  1716  a 
charity  school  after  the  English  model 
was  planned  by  the  Chaplain,  the  Kev. 
William  Stevenson,  and  the  Portuguese 
and  Tumi]  children  to  whom  the  old 
free  school  had  been  open  were  entrusts 
ed  to  the  Danish  Missionaries.  They 
were  ready  to  do  this  work  and  started 
two  Mission  Schools  in  Madras  which 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  some 
of  their  converts  from  Tranquebar. 

The  St.  MqiVs  Charity  School  began 
with  18  boys  and  12  girls  who  were  to 
I  receive  both  education  and  board. 

I  From  this  small  beginning  has  come  the 
'  present  Civil  Orphan  Asylum,  the  oldest 
I  of  the  Diocesan  schools. 

Now  that  plans  are  in  preparation  for 
the  due  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of 
the  Madras  Diocese  it  seems  appropriate 
to  consider  in  some  detail  incidents  and 


landmarks  in  its  past  bistory,  cniu 

teristics  of  its  present  position  and  in¬ 
dications  of  what  its  future  may  be. 

The  historv  of  the  majority  of 
regional  Hiurcbes  is  fascinating, 
hut  it  is  open  to  question  if  there  is 
any  Church  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Church  of  India  which  so  reveals  th© 
band  of  God  in  history.  Going  back 
up  the  litream  of  time  to  the  year 
]608  we  como  to  ■'.he  arrival  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Hawkins  at  Surat  a  port  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  which  has  been 
described  as  “the  cradle  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India.”  Armed 
with  a  letter  to  the  Moghul  Emperor 
Jehanghtr,  this  representative  of 
England  successfully  negotiated  tra¬ 
ding  facilities  and  established  at 
Surat  in  1614  the  first  British  Facto¬ 
ry  in  India.  Eventually  however  local 
conditions  in  Surat  proved  unfavourable 
to  extensive  and  profitable  trading  and 
in  1640  Fort  St.  George  was  founded  in 
Madras. 

Students  of  politics  and  economics 
would  doubtless  find  here  an  inter^t- 
ing  field  of  study  but  the  student  of 
the  Church  of  India  has  bis  attention 
focussed  On  something  more  relevant. 
In  these  days  of  intense  businese^om- 
petition,  and  falling  off  of  contribu¬ 
tions  because  of  trade  depressions  it  is 
inspiring  to  not^thaJL  . those  pioneers 
afway8*Temembered  that  “man  doth 
not  live  by  bread  alone.”  Again  and 
again  in  the  ancient  records  of  the 
East  India  Company  do  we  find  urgent 
requests  that  ministers  of  religion 
should  be  provided  to  sail  with  mer- 
chanc  adventurers  like  Hawkins.  Prao- 
tially  every  ship  bad  her  Chaplain 
and  when  factories  were  established  it  I 
was  clearly  laid  down  that  all  employees  [ 
should  faithfully  perform  their  reli¬ 
gious  duties.  I'o  this  end  a  perma¬ 
nent  Chaplain  was  appointed  to  tort  | 
St.  George  in  1647,  others  being  ap¬ 
pointed  elsewhere  as  the  need  for  their  I 
services  aiose. 

From  1706  the  ministrations  of  these 
Chaplains  was  supplemented  from 
another  source  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Dnnisti  Missionaries  began 
work  in  Tranquebar  and  soon  they 
were  welcomed  as  workers  in  the 
Company’s  territory  during  the 
Carnatic  Wars  particularly,  Fab- 
ricious,  Schwartz,  Gericke  and  others 
acted  as  Chaplains  and  were  especially 
lielpl’iil  in  dealing  with  the  Swiss  and 
other  European  mercenary  troops 
which  the  Company  employed. 

In  ISO-'i  the  ICcciesiastica)  Establish¬ 
ment  as  It  is  known  to-day  was  stereo¬ 
typed.  Of  the  (Castablishment  and  the 
part  it  played  in  the  ecclesiatical 
expansion  in  India  much  has  been, 
and  could  be  written  but  the  re¬ 
levant  point  IS  that  it  was  a  body 
without  a  head.  Many  priests  were 
ministering  to  their  countrymen  and 
other  employees  of  the  East  India 
Company  but  there  was  no  Bishop  to 
confirm,  ordain  clergy  or  consecrate 


Churches.  In  these  circumstances 
after  much  correspondence,  in  I81.‘f 
Kisbop  of  Calcutta  was  appointed.  His 
See,  however,  was  something  to  make 
even  a  modern  Bishop,  with  all  bis 
powers  of  locomotion,  quail.  Not  ooly 
was  be  Bishop'^of  Calcutta  and  the 
re.st  of  India,  bpt  he  was  also  expected 
to  exercise  episcopal  supervision  over 
Australia,  Coyl(i,  the  trading  stations 
in  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
Cape  of  Good  ^pe  and  St.  Helena. 
Obviously  the  task  was  beyond  human 
endurance  and  nccordingly  the  Diocese 
of  Madras,  which  included  the  whole 
Presidency  and  the  States  of  Mysore, 
Hyderabad,  anti  Travancore  and 
Cochin  was  founded  in  1835.  This 
date  which  may  be  held  with  some 
pride  marks  the  beginning  of  u  won¬ 
derful  growth  in  the  Church  of  India. 

The  first  Bishops  of  .Madras,  '  orrie 
(1835-37),  Spencer  (1837-49)  and 
Dealtry  (1849-(>1)  paid  constant  visits 
to  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Diocese, 
ordaining  Tamil  Deacons  and  Priests 
ami  ooiifirming  Christians  by  hundreds. 
During  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Gell 
(1861-98)  there  A\yis  still  a  more  rapid 
advance  in  numbers,  for  a  mass  move¬ 
ment  to  Christianity  took  place  in 
Tinnevelly,  partly  the  outcome  of 
manifestation  of  practical  Christian 
witness  which  a  famine  in  1876-77 
afforded.  Bishops  Sargent  and  Cald¬ 
well  Were  appointed  ns,sistant  bishops 
to  work  in  that  area  and  in  1896 
Bishop  Morley  was  appointed  as  the 
first  Bishop  of  a  separate  Diocese  of 
Tinnevelly.  In^  Travancore  also  the 
accession  of  cofl^orts  was  so  great  that  I 
a  Bishop  was  appointed  there  in  1879. 1 

The  subsequent  history  of  the! 
Diocese  snows  ^hiilar  progress  in  the 
North,  amongs^the  Telegu  speaking 
people  around”  Dornakal.  Its  conse¬ 
quence  was  similar.  In  1912,  during 
the  expiscopat^ifbf  Bishop  Whitehead 
(1899-1922)  Bi^rop  Azariab  was  ap-| 
pointed  for  thef^iocese  of  Dornakal. 


MESSAGE  OF  HOPE  AND 

COURAGE 


GOVERNOR’S  TRIBUTE  TO 
SALVATION  ARMY 


W® 


: 

:Dgal  visil 


visited  the  Grand  Hotel 


HEN  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Be_„...  . 

to  preside  at  a  meeting  addressed  by  General  Evangeline 
Booth  a  large  and  distinguished  audience  endorsed,  by  applause,  the 
ibutes  he  paid  to  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Sir  John  Anderson  said  that  once  again,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  it 
as  his  good  fortune  to  welcome  a  General  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  this 
city. 

The  work  that  the  Salvation  Army  does  and  the  value  which  the  world 
sets  on  that  work,  continued  His  Excellency,  called  for  no  elaborate  exposi¬ 
tion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  not  only  in  the  places  where  one  might  expect 
o  meet  the  officers  of  the  Salvation 


Army,  but  also  at  times  and 
places  where  one  might  least  ex- 
Dect  to  see  them,  these  brave  men 
ind  women  were  ever  engaged  in 
their  battle  for  humanity. 

In  this  city  the  uniform  of  tho 
Armv  is  well  known.  To  those  in  need 
it  brings  a  message  of  hope  and  en¬ 
couragement;  to  the  prosperous^  it 
foretells  a  plunging  of  the  hand  into 
the  pocket,  or  the  opening  of  the 
drawer  which  contains  the  cheque¬ 
book.  1  think  I  may  say  that 
whenever  the  Salvation  Army  Officer 
appears  in  the  mofussil,  or  in  the  midst 
of  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  this  city, 
the  donations  which  are  made  are 
always  given  willingly  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  applied  for 
the  best  of  purposes 

WILLING  HELP 

In  any  problem  that  calls  for 
organized  effort  on  a  large  scale  in 
reclaiming  those  whom  society  rejects 
we  know  that  we  can  count  on  the 
Salvation  Army  to  help  to  the  best  of 
its  ability.  I  have  referred  more  than 
once  to  the  problem  of  beggars  in  Cal¬ 
cutta;  in  the  plans  formulated  for 
dealing  with  this  social  evil  the  segre¬ 
gation  and  treatment  of  leprous  men¬ 
dicants  forms  an  important  part  and  it 
is  to  that  part  of  the  plan  that  the 
Salvation  Army  has  offered  to  make 
its  characteristic  contribution. 

“The  work  of  the  Army  among  tho 
eo-callcd  ‘'criminal  tribes,”  is  well 


1  known.  I  would  refer  further  to  tha  I 

1  Women's  and  Children’s  Home  which  1 
I  opened  at  Behala  last  year.  Too  often 
I  neglected  and  uncarod  for  even  in  the 
I  ordinary  course  of  life,  when  women 
I  turn  to  an  immoral  mode  of  living  they 
I  have  hitherto  been  utterly  cast  out. 

I  The  message  of  the  Salvation  Army  j 
I  however,  here  os  elsewhere,  is  a  mes- 
I  sage  of  hope  for  all,  without  distino-  I 
I  tion  of  class  or  creed. 

“It  is  to  visit  tho  scene  of  this  cam-  j 
[  paign  and  to  inspire  her  Army  to  | 
j  greater  efforts  in  the  struggle  that  I 
I  General  Booth  has  come  to  visit  India.  I 
I  The  name  of  Booth  is  a  household  word 
I  in  England  and  America,  and  is  well 
I  known  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  1 
I  The  present  General,  the  third  of  that  I 
I  name,  and  a  daughter  of  the  founder  1 
I  of  the  Army,  has  known  and  formed  1 


Army  since  it  began.  As  a  young  girl 

she  worked  as  Captain  of  a  corps  in 
n  London  area,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Salvation  Army  operations  in 
London.  Since  then  she  has  held  com¬ 
mands  of  higher  and  higher  importance 
— first  in  Canada,  then  the  United 
States  and,  so  far  as  the  Salvation 
Army  organization  is  concerned  she 
now  commands  the  world. 

“The  institution- «f  which  she  is  the 
head  has  never  been  a  placid  society, 
happy,  if  it  can  show  some  good  re-  1 
suits  somewhere,  ,and  confident  that  it  ' 
will  muddle  through  if  things  go  badly 
wrong.  Its  members  have  insisted  on 
going  to  all  places  and  amongst  all 
manner  of  persons,  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves  and  to  right  what  wrongs  they 
see.  General  Booth  in  the  highest 
position  which  the  Army  has  to,  offer, 
,s  not  content  to  direct  the  manoeuvrej 
of  her  followers  from  the  care  and  com¬ 
fort  of  Headquarters,  She  too  is  busy 
looking  into  things  herself — inspired  by 
the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Army  was 
founded  now  so  many  years  ago.'i 
GENERAL’S  ADDRESS 

On  rising  to  speak  General  Booth, 
who  received  an  ovation,  said  that 
His  Excellency  had  conferred  a  great 
honour  upon  her  and  the  organization 
which  she  represented  in  lending  the 
weight  of  his  presence  to  that  gather¬ 
ing.  That  in  itself  was  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  her  as  the  leader  of  this  world¬ 
wide  organization ;  but  bis  words  of, 
belief,  his  expressions  of  confidence 
with  regard  to  the  Army  would  prove 
an  inspiration  to  the  tens  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  followers  of  the 
“flag  of  blood  and  fire.” 

Proceeding,  she  said  that  one  could 
not  speak  too  highly  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  founded  by  her  father  ‘‘for  doing 
away  misery,  for  carrying  light  into 
cue  darkest  places  and  for  bringing 
help  and  succour  to  the  poor  and  the 
fallen.”  She  felt  grateful  to  God  for 
the  important  part  He  had  assigned  to 
their  organization  to  play  in  the 
betterment  of  this  world.  She  linked 
progress  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  the 
stride  of  God,  because  in  every  step 
that  the  army  had  taken  they  could 
trace  the  guiding  footsteps  of  the 
Almighty. 


General  Booth  went  on  to  say  that  a 

I  little  over  half  a  century  ago,  the 
I  Salvation  Army  was  talked  of  with 

■  ridicule.  Men  of  science,  men  of 
1  letters  and  men  of  religious  thought 
I  laughed  at  her  father.  They  called 
I  him  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  Yet  al- 
I  though  handicapped  by  the  abuse  of 
I  the  populace,  the  scorn  of  the  well- 
J  co-do  and  notwithstanding  the  oppa 
I  sition  of  the  Church  and  of 
I  the  governments,  her  father  persevered 
I  with  undiminished  faith  and  put  the 
J  army  on  its  stride.  To-day  a  mighty 
I  host  of  men  and  women  of  different 
I  countries  and  climes,  of  .  different 
I  races,  colours  and  tongues  was  gather¬ 
ed  under  the  Army’s  banner.  To 

I  quote  the  words  of  a  wclf-knowu  peer, 
“in  these  days  of  struggle,  contro- 
j  versy;  of  hatred,  discord  and  rumours 
1  of  war,  this  humble  organization  of 
I  the  Salvation  Army  presents  to  the 
]  world  a  picture  ot  harmony  and 
I  unity.” 

J  Sir  Hari  Shanker  Paul,  the  Mayor  of 
I  Calcutta  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
I  thanks  to  His  Excellency  and  to  Gene- 
I  ral  Booth. 

_  Among  those  present  were,  the  Me- 
Itropolitan,  Sir  John  Woodhead,  Sir 

■  Robert  and  Lady  Reid,  the  Mahaja- 
Idhiraj  Bahadur  of  Burdwan,  Sir 

■  Edward  Benthall,  Sir  David  and  Lady 
lEzra,  Sir  Badridas  Goenka,  Mr.  Eric 
Istud,  Mr.  J.  R.  Blair,  Mr.  A.  E. 
I  Porter,  and  Mr.  S.  Basu. 


A  STRANGE  INDO-CHRISTIAN  LEGEND:  By Swath Kumar Sarkar 


I 


T  is  indeod  very  strange  that  wft 
hear  nothing  about  Jesus  Christ 
from  his  thirteenth  year  till  his  thir¬ 
tieth  yeai .  The  Bible  is  unfortunate¬ 
ly  silent.  One  therefore  naturally  asks 
where  He  was  these  17  years  and 
how  He  spent  this  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
rare  Hindu  and  Buddhist  Shastras 
lecord  the  interesting  belief-  that 
He  was  in  India,  and  spent  those 
17  years  in  this  country.  This  is  corro¬ 
borated  in  Nntha  Namuvali,  a  vejy 
old  manuscript,  dearly  and  zealously 
preserved  by  a  section  of  Yogis  called 
i\iiiho  Viiijis.  Ill  this  book,  it  is 
also  said  that  after  His  resurrection 
He  caino  to  India  again  and  did  a  good 
dial  for  the  welfare  of  these  Yogis. 

hong  belnie  the  birth  of  Christ,  there 
was  a  class  of  saints  in  Palestine  who 
were  almost  like  the  Hindu  Y^ogis. 
They  were*^  called  the  Sssenes. 
Arthur  Lillie  wiites  in  his  “India  in 
I*rimitiv«*  Chiisiianity’’  that  “Jesus 
w.is  an  Efiame  and  the  Essene  like 
the  Indian  Yogi,  sought  to  obtain  Di¬ 
vine  Union  and  the  'Gifts  of  the 
Spirit'  by  solitary  reverie  in  retired 
spots.'’  ('P.  200).  Essene  is  the  fore¬ 
ign  pronounciation  of  the  Indian  name 
“Keshaiii.,'  ICesban  u  Shiva,  ICeshil- 
ni  is  the  worshipper  of  Eeshan  or 
Shiva. 

John  The  Baptist 


In  their  modes  of  worsh-p  tlie  EesluSj' 
nis  and  the  Yogis  of  the  Natlia  comr 
innnitv  weie  very  iimeh  alike.  John 
the  Baptist  was  an  Essene.  He,  along 
with  other  great  men  of  the  Nath^ 
cominunity,  is  held  in  esteem  by  the 
Yosis  111  the  N'alha  section.  Even  in 
the  remotest  paits  of  Bengal  where  no 
missionary  has  ever  set  foot,  John  the 
Baptist  IS  still  the  subject  of  many 


songs.  John  baptised  Jesus-  Ernest 
Renan,  the  famous  author,  writes  as 
follows  about  the  Essenes - 

“Amongst  etymologists  there  is  no 
accepted  theory  of  the  meaning  of  the 
worU  Esseno;-  like  the  origin  of  the 
sect,  it’ is  unknown. 

“The  EsSenes  resembled  the  Gurus 
(spiritual  masters  of  Brahminism).’’ 

'Jesus'  wa's  initiated  in  tho  Indian 
Y'oga  form  of  religion.  To  gain  more 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  He  came 
to  India.  This  is  related  in  a  very 
old  manuscript  preserved  in  a  temple 
at.  Marbur — a  very  inaccessible  region 
in  Tibet.  A  copy  of  this  manuscript 
can  also  bo  found  at  Himis  Temple 
situated  on  the  frontier  of  India  and 
Tibet.  Some  yeare  back  a  Russian 
tourist  named  Dr.  Notovitch  slipped 
from  a  hill  near  Himis  and  was 
severelv  wounded.  The  kind  L^innis 
tnok  him  to  Himis  Temple.  Here  ha 
happened  to  learn  from  the  Ldmsis  that 
a  very  important  book  on  Jesus  Christ 
was  iu  their  possession.  He  borrow’sd 
the  book  from  them  and  translated  it 
into  English.  On  the  basis  of  this 
translation,  he  later  wrote  in  America 
a  book  called  the  “Unknown  Life  of 
Jesus.”  The  American  Government 
thought  that  there  were  passages  in 
that  book  which  took  the  form  of 
uncharitable  attacks  on  the  Christian 
community.  The  book  was  therefore 
banned. 

The  Translation 

The  original  book  at  ifarbur  is 
written  in  Pali;  whereas  the  book  of 
Himis  Temple  is  the  Tibetan  transla¬ 
tion.  From  its  pages  we  learn  that 
Jesus  came  to  Incli.a  at  the  age  of 
tlilrteen.  Swaiiii  Abhedananda  of  the 
Shreo  Ramkrislma  Vedanta  Society 


has  himself  seen  the  book  and  has 
translated  a  portion  of  it.  Swdmi 
Ablieddnanda  and  the  Tibetan  Lamas 
are  of  opinion  •  that  the  book  was 
written  some  3  or  4  years  after  the 
Crucifixion. 

A  summary  of  the  translation  is 
as  follows: — “Eesha  attained  his  13th 
year.  Admiring  his  knowledge  arid 
learning  most  of  the  rich  folks  and  the 
K-ultms  of  the  country  became  eager 
to  give  their  daughters  iu  marriage  to 
him,  but  Ishd  hud  no  mind  to  marry. 
At  the  talk  of  marriage,  he  left  his 
father’s  house.  He  became  desirous 
of  attaining  perfection  by  acquiring  all 
tho  merits  which  the  former  Buddhas 
had  attained.  Ho  started  for  Sindh 
with  some  merchants  and  at  the  age  of 
14  he  arrived  "at  the  land  of  the 
Aryans.  The  Jains  were  very  much 
attracted  by  his  sober  figure,  oad 
requested  him  to  live  ivith  them.  He 
did  not  accede  to  these  requests  and 
did  not  wish  for  anybody's  favour. 
Afterwards  he  arrived  at  .Jagann^tha 
Dhania  (Puri),,  and  became  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Brahmanas  and  began  to  learn 
and  interpret  tho  Vedas  and  the 
Shastras.  Then  for  6  years  he 
travelled  in  the  holy  places  such  as 
Rajagriha,  Benares,  etc.,  and  came  to 
Kapilavastu,  With  the  Buddhist 
monks  he  read  the  Buddhist  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  6  years  there.  P’roni  there 
be  travelled  in  Nepal  and  the 
Himalayas,  and  returned  to  Persia.. 
He  yvas  now  29.  On  attaining  his 
30th  year  ho  returned  to  his  own  land, 
and  began  to  preach  tlie  message  of 
peace  and  goodwill  to  his  oppressed 
relatives.” 

There  are  14  chapters  and  244 


■ 


m 


1  blilokus  in  tins  book,  and  Jesus  has 
been  called  Eesliii.  Philologists  tell  us 
liow  “Jesus’*  of  Palestine  came  to  be 
“Eeshii’’  in  India.  The  Hebrew  name 
“Jeshua’’  is  in  Greek  “Issojis,”  and 
in  ludia  it  is  “Eesliai”  or  “Eesha.’* 

Sotis  Of  God 

Jesus  was  well  conversant  with  the 
I  ^’cdus  and  knowing  them,  bo  would 
have  every  justification  for  declaring 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  for  is  it  not 
I  written  in  a  V'edic  sbloka:  — 

iihnivcanixt  Vhhwe  Amritasya 
I'uttrdh 

.•1  Je  l/hamavi  Divyuni  Tasthuh. 

(“Amritas}'a  I’uttruh”  means  the  sou 
I  of  tlie  Great  One.) 

According  to  this  shloka  every 
I  human  being  may  bo  considered  a 
Ison  of  the  Great  One. 

In  the  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
I  \'indhyas,  there  is  a  section  of  Sadims 
I  culled  the  “Niitha  Yogis.”  They 
possess  a  manuscript  called  the  "N'atha 
Namavali.”  In  this  manuscript  is 
I  found  the  following: — ‘‘Jesus  came  to 
India  at  the  age  of  14,  and  after 
a  long  16  years’  prayer  was  enabled  to 
see  Shiva  the  Gre^God.  After  that 
I  he  went  to  his  nj^le'land,  and  began 
1  to  speak  about  Oo'i  among  his  country- 
I  men.  But  many  ff  li'S  countrymen 
[  were  of  matcrialistk  t-empcrament,  and 
I  they  could  not  bear  this  light  of  know- 
I  ledge.  They  con.spi  ed  against  Isliai- 
I  nath  and  tortured  him  l)y  driving  nails 
'  unto  his  hands  and  feet.  I-shainath, 
who  saw  God,  went  into  S«»ioc//ii  by 
means  of  Yoga.  Fe  did  it»for  the 
welfare  of  the  three  worlds.  The  ; 
brutes  then  thought  him  to  be  dead, 


and  John  the  Baptist  did  come  tfl 
ludia.  'that  Jesus  was  regarded  as 
saint  by  the  Yogi  community  is  also 
made  plain  in  the  songs.  If  Jesus  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Yogi  communi¬ 
ty,  his  name  could  not  have  occurred 
in  a  couplet  of  these  rural  songs  wnere 
he  is  cailed  the  Guru  (preceptor)  ot 
Gurus  of  the  Yogi  community.  Thii 
couplet,  if  translated,  runs  as  below:  — 
Mijy'ifHend,  to  what  country  hat 
lihni  t^vc  a)\d  wliithrr  our  John? 

ir/K're  is  ynur  Guru  of 
Ginns  and  where  He<  ynir  mind? 

Iil/y  friend,  Ishai  has  gone  toward^ 
Arahia,  John  towards  Egypt, 

^  My  friend,  Ishai  is  the  Guru  of 
:  my  Gurus,  A  Yogi's  mind  rests  ever  in 
Yoga  only 

The  “N’atha  Namavali’*  also  givei 
evidence  of  this  theory.  In  Dr.  Noto. 
vitch’s  “The  Unknown  I,  fe  of  Jesus,’* 
the  progress  of  the  Natha  Yogi 
community  's  also  confirmed.  Tha 
bonk,  boside<5.  tells  us  that 
Jesus  was  a  Yogi  of  a  higher 
plane  •\liieh  is  tlo  reason  why 
every  community  tiled  to  mlist  Him 
in  tbe^r  own.  But  all  of  them  admit- 
tetl  tlint  he  was  a  gnat  ioul  of  a 
higher  order. 


and  put  him  in  the  grave.  Wljen  I&hai- 
iiiith  was  crucified  one  of  his  irus,  the 
Great  Chetan  Nath  was  in  dfcp  medi¬ 
tation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jower  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Himalayas.  TTucugh  me- 
dAatiou  he  came  to  know  of  the  tor¬ 
tures  practised  upon  Ishaiuith  and 
making  his  body  lighter  than  air  in  3 
days  he  crossed  to  the  land  of  the  Is¬ 


raelites.  Fore  in  a  forest  lie 
his  real  form. 

It  was  a  rough  da.y,  and  tiere  was 
thunder  and  rain  because  tie  gods 
were  very  angry,  and  the  wor 
Ho  cared  not  for  these,  and  r 
body  of  Ishainath  from  Jiis  gfave  and 
broke  bis  Samadhi.  ' 

Back  To  India 


assumed 


d  sliuok. 
iscd  the 


After  that  both  of  them  returned 
to  the  ho.y  land  of  the  Aryaj  and 
established  a  Mutha  in  the  lower  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Himalayas.  At  ibe  end 
of  three  years  of  meditation  and  wor- 
.sbip  here,  the  all — merciful  yhankara 
kindly  saw  him  again  and  gave  out 
that  Ishainatli  should  explain  to  the 
world  all  the  mysteries  of  tlie  Creation. 
Accordingly  Ishainatli  placed  the 
trident  of  Shankara,  wh.cli  Mas  the 
emblem  of  Shankara’s  knowledge, 
power  and  force,  on  the  Yoniperiha  of 
Shaiikava  (the  goddess  Durga)  and 
introduoejl  the  Puja  called  the  Yonilin- 
gam  Shivu  I'uja,  Then  holy  men 
from  all  parts  came  to  show  lespect  to 
Him.  Fie  left  His  morl:al  liody  through 
Yoga  at  the  age  of  40  in  the  i\Iatlia 
established  by  Him.” 

The  manuscript  “Natha  Namavali’* 
though  veiy  rare,  is  neither  unavaila¬ 
ble  tior  a  myth.  I  my-self  have  Seen  a 
copy  recently  and  the  late  Vijay 
Krishna  Goswami  also  had  the  ouoor- 


tunity  to  read  a  copy  of  the  same.  The 
book  lUHv  be  found  among  the  Sanya- 
sis  of  tlie  Natha  Yogi  community  and 
contains  17  more  biographies  of  great 
men  of  the  Natha  community  over  and 
above  the  biography  of  Jesus  Christ 
here  described. 

Jesus  probably  had  sotnetliing  to  do 
with  Hinduism.  The  following  Shloka 
of  “Bhnvishya  Puranam”  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  this : 

Eeamurtiyhndiprdpfd  Nifyashu- 
ddha  i-ihivankari,  ISeshdmasheelia  Hi 
cha  Mama  Xdmd  Eiatishthitam. 

Having  obtained  in  heart  the  holy 
and  ever-beneficial  appearance  of  Eeslia 
(God)  Himself,  my  name  is  established 
in  the  earth  as  Eeshamashi,  (Eeshi 
the  Aiessiah?) 

Drinking  Place 

In  “Tarikh-U.  Azham”  (an  Arabic 
book)  we  find  that  every  year  on  the 
last  date  of  Chiiitra,  a  Shiva  Pujah  is 
held  at  a  place  called  ‘Tsha-Thlao” 
situated  on  the  frontier  of  Kashmero 
and  Afghanistan.  A  big  fair  is  held 
here  in  this  conno.x  ou.  It  is  rumour¬ 
ed  there  that  Jesus  Christ  once  quench¬ 
ed  his  thirst  by  drinking  n-ater  from 
this  Isha-Talao.  (Talfio — a  tank). 
To  pay  homage  to  his  holy  memory 
Bis  followers  even  at  this  remote  ago 
meet  together  here  and  discuss  His 
merits  and  acts  of  charity  and  kind¬ 
ness. 

The  Natha  Tojti  votaries  of  Dharma 
Pujah  sing  a  kind  of  song  called  the 
“Song  nf  the  Yogis”  whicli  is  in  the 
form  of  quest'ons  and  ansners.  These 
“Songs  of  the  Yogi.s”  though  now  al¬ 
most  (load,  are  still  heard  in  some  parts 
of  the  Hajshahi  Division.  They  aio 
sung  by  low  caste  Hindus  and  by  Mo¬ 
hammedans  also.  In  tM’o  couplets  of 
them  we  uet  a  hint  that  Jesus  Christ 


GANDHI BREUKS OFF 
TALK  WITH  VICEROY 

[unabla  to  Agree  on  India's 
Constitutional  Problem, 

They  Defer  Efforts 

BRITISH  OFFER  INADEQUATE 

Visitors  Tells  Lord  Linlithgow 
Congress  Will  Not  Accept  a 
Stopgap  Compromise 

Wlrelento  TBi  Niw  YOBK  TiUKB. 

NEW  DELHI,  India,  Feb.  5—  j 
Hope  that  today's  meeting  between 
the  Viceroy  and  Mohandas  K.  Gan¬ 
dhi.  whose  outcome  was  eagerly 
awaited,  might  lead  to  settlement 
of  the  Indian  constitutional  struggle 
faded  today  following  the  sudden 
breaking  off  of  the  talks  and  Mr. 
Gandhi's  decision  to  leave  tomor¬ 
row. 

A  communique  issued  after  a  two- 

Iand-ona-half-hour  meeting  between 
the  two  leaders  said  it  had  been  j. 
decided  to  defer  for  the  present  J 


I  further  discussions  on  — 
ture  status  after  Mr.  "'the 

'it  clear  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Viceroy’s  proposals  did  not  meet  m 
full  the  demands  of  the  Nationalist 

cUdhi 

row  morning,  his  expected  meeting 
here  with  M,  A.  Jlnnah,  president 
of  the  Moslem  League,  will  not 
take  place.  Settlement  of  the 
Hindu-Moslem  differences  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  barring  solution  ot 
the  constitutional  issues.  Mr.  Jm- 
nah  will  see  the  Marquess  of  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  the  Viceroy,  tomorrow.  ^ 
The  sudden  termination  of  today  s 
r  talks  led  to  the  belief  that  nothing 
^  had  happened  to  resolve  the  dead- 
lock  occasioned  by  the  resignations 
of  Congress  party  Ministries  m 
most  provinces  of  British  India  as 
a  protest  against  Great  Britain  s 
delay  in  granting  Indian  mdepen- 
I  dence.  ,  . 

At  the  outset  of  today's  confer¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Gandhi  said  he  had  no 
mandate  from  the  Congress  party 
working  committee  but  spoke  only 
for  himself.  However,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  consult  Congress 
leaders  before  any  further  steps 
are  Taken  by  his  followers,  who 
have  said  they  will  go  from  non- 
cooperation  to  civil  disobedience 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

Lord  Linlithgow  and  Mr.  Gandhi 
agreed  on  a  communique  which  was 
issued  tonight  as  follows: 

“In  response  to  an  invitation  from 
His  Excellency,  Mr.  Gandhi  today 
came  to  see  the  Viceroy.  A  pro¬ 
longed  and  very  friendly  discus¬ 
sion  took  place,  during  which  the 
whole  position  was  exhaustively  ex- 


the  outset  of  the  conversation  that 
he  had  no  mandate  from  the  Con- 
i^i-ess  working  committee  and  that 
1  he  was  not  empowered  to  commit 
.1  it  in  any  way  and  that  he  could 
^  speak  on  behalf  of  himself  only. 
“His  Excellency  set  out  in  some 
detail  the  intentions  and  proposals 

of  His  Majesty’s  .Government.  He 

emphasized  in  the  first  place  their 
earnest  desire  that  India  should  at¬ 
tain  dominion  3\atu«f*t  the  earli¬ 
est  possibla  moment  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  achievement  of  Ihat  status  by 
all  means  in  their  power. 

(••He  drew  attention  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  difficulty  of  certain 
I  issues  that  ciled  for  disposal  in 
that  connection,  in  particular  to  uie 
issue  of  defense  if  Dominion  status 
were  granted. 

“He  made  it  clear  that  His  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Government  were  c^ly  too 
willing  to  examine  the  whole  field 
in  consultation  with  representatives 
of  all  parties  and  interests  in  India 
when  the  time  came. 

“He  made  clear  also  the  anx¬ 
iety  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern- 
men  to  shorten  the  transitional  pe¬ 
riod  and  bridge  it  as  effectively  as 
possible.” 

“His  Excellency  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  as  he  recently  re¬ 
peated  at  Baroda,  the  Federal 
Scheme  Act,  while  at  present  in 
suspense,  afforded  the  swiftest 
steeping  stone  toward  dominion 
status  and  its  adoption  with  the 
consent  of  all  concerned  would  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  solution  of  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  had  to  be  faced  in  that 
connection, 

“He  added  that  his.  offer  of  last 
November  to  expand  the  Governor 
General’s  Council  on  the  lines  and 
the  basis  then  indicated  remained 
open  and  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  were  prepared  to  give  imme¬ 
diate  effect  to  that  offer. 

“Subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
parties  affected,  the  government 
would  be  prepared  also  to  reopen 
the  Federal  Scheme  so  as  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  achievement  of  dominion 
status  and  facilitate  settlement 
after  the  war  of  the  issues  to  which 
it  gave  vise. 

“Mr.  Gandhi  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  in  which  these 
proposals  were  put  forward,  but 
made  clear  his  view  that  they  did 
not  meet  in  full  the  demand  of  the 
Congi-ess  party.  He  suggested,  and 
the  Viceroy  agreed,  that  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  preferable 
to  defer  for  the  present  further  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  object  of  solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen.” 


BAILROADS  IN  SIAM. 

[VILIZATION  MAKIHO  HEADWAY  IK  TB8 

Laud  oip  the  "WHiTa  Bubpsant — Thk 
KiKG  Using  a  Silveb  Spadb  with  an 
IVOBY  Hakdlb— A  LiBEBAIi  and  Pbo- 

OEEBSIYB  EDI/EB. 

A  Bangkok  oottespondent  writes  as  follows 
)  the  New  York  Tribune:— 

Of  all  the  countries  of  the  Eastern  world, 
ils  Land  of  the  "White  Elephant  retains, 
espite  the  advances  of  European  olvillz*- 
Ion,  most  steadfastly  its  primitive  Oriental 
Ir.  One  finds  in  Bangkok  many  things 
bat  seem  startling  in  snoh  an  out-of-the-way 
ountry.  Here  ate  electric  lights,  and  street 
are,  and  buildings  of  European  architecture 
vith  passenger  elevatorsand  “all  the  modern 
lonvenlences.”  The  newspaper  is  hate,  of 
lonrse,  and  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone 
md  most  of  the  arts  and  industries  are  con- 
luoted  very  much  as  they  are  in  the  cities 
)f  Europe  and  America.  Yet  with  all  this 
Siam  remains  atypical  country  of  the  heathen 
Drlent. 

It  is  still  devoted  to  the  White  Elephant, 
which  Is  not  while,  to  countless  umhtellas,  to 
theftequenlly  reourrlng  Eoyal  processions, 
and  to  the  elaborate  pageantry  that  from 


time  immemorial  has  marked  the  oivii  auu 
religious  life  of  the  people.  In  fact  it  is  only 
in  the  capital  and  a  few  of  the  larger  towns 
that  many  traces  or  civilization  are  to  be 
seen.  In  the  inland  country  the  maw  of  the 
people  are  still  very  mnoh  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  they  were  a  century  or  two  ago. 
They  are  a  quiet,  unambitious  people,  mild 
in  manner  and  contented  with  their  lot 
Whatever  their  King  offers  them,  he  it  new 
inventions  from  Europe,  or  a  newhxrdeuof 
taxes,  they  accept  unhesitatingly  and  unoom- 
plainingly. 

In  such  a  country  it  is  partly  natural  and 
appropriate  and  partly  most  incongroausthat 
a  railroad  should  he  built  and  that  the  Klue  , 
himself  should  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  thu 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  work,  Itisnatu.  | 
ral  and  appropriate,  because  so  many  other 
apoliances  of  modern  civilization  are  already 
at  home  here,  aud  because,  moreover,  the 
present  King  of  Slam  is  a  particularly  liberal 
minded  and  progressive  monarch.  He  takeo 
mnoh  interest  in  science  and  invention,  and 
is  well  informed  on  all  topics  connected  with 
the  aits  of  the  Western  world.  Moreover,  he 
frequently  mingles  with  his  people  on  thw 
most  familiar  of  terms,  laying  aside  the  attv- 
flclal  pomp  by  which  his  predecessors  used  to 
be  surrounded.  And  yet,  in  view  of  the  ordi- 
nary  notion  of  Siam,  which  is  by  no  mean- 
altogether  incorrect,  it  does  seem  extra¬ 
ordinary  for  this  absolute  Orleatal  despot, 
who  is  half  worshipped  as  adivialty  and  who 
exercises  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  hi- 
subjects,  to  take  a  spade  in  his  hands  and 
turn  the  first  sod  of  a  railroad  outting,  and 
then  to  make  a  speech  on  the  advantages  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  work,  for  all  the  world  like 
some  American  Governor  or  Mayor. 

This,  however,  is  exactly  what  took  place 
the  other  day.  The  occasion  was  the  begin 
Ding  of  the  work  on  the  so-called-  Nagura- 
lUjasnna  Eailroad,  which  is  to  extend  from 
Bangkok  to  Korat  There  was  a  great  gath¬ 
ering  of  people.  It  included  the  Kingasd 
the  Crown  Prince  and  all  the  Royal  familv 

and  Ministers  of  _Stat^  as  well  as  aU  the  , 

European  residents  and  thousands  or  tu'- 
coromon  people.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
dignity  and  ceremony  about  it  all,  as  wa^ 
fitting.  Bat  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of 
ease  and  informality.  The  Minister  of  Pub 
llo  Works,  a  Prince  with  an  entirely  unpro¬ 
nounceable  napie,  began  the  formal  part  o' 
the  programme  by  reading  an  address  to  th“ 
King.  Tothis  tbelatier  listened  courteously, 
bat  with  an  amused  air  as  though  it  were 
really  a  little  superfluous  to  read  to  him  a 
document  which  had  already  been  submitted 
to  him  for  careful  reading  and  revision. 

This  done,  his  Majesty  made  a  speech,  os- 
tenslbly  iu  reply  to  the  Minister,  hut  really 
addressed  to  the  general  assemblage,  a© 
spoke  easily  and  most  eloquently,  dwelling 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  country  and  the 
progress  already  made  in  the  arts  of  modern 
civilization,  and  then  portraying  with  en¬ 
tirely  warrantable  enthusiasm  the  great  ad- 
vantsges  that  would  result  from  the  building 
of  this  railroad  and  of  other  roads  which  in 
tbe  near  future  would  be  oonneoted  with  it 

The  Siamese  scarcely  seemed  to  know  how  to 
receive  this  speech,  but  the  foreign  population 
quickly  set  their  doubts  at  rest  by  leading  ofl 
in  hearty  applause,  in  which  all  joined. 

These  formalities  gracefnlly  ooncluded,  the 
King  took  a  spado  in  his  hands  and  stepped 
forward  to  where  a  wheelbarrow  was  staud- 
ing.  It  was  a  spade  of  the  most  improved 
New  England  pattern,  bat  the  blade  wss 
made  of  silver,  presumably 
handle  was  composed  of  a  solid  shaft  o. 
ivory.  The  wheelbarrow  also  was  of  Amari- 
can  design,  but  was  made  of  ebony  and  sil¬ 
ver  H&  Majesty  thrust  the  silver  blade  of 
the  spade  into  the  ground,  eaergetloaUy  press- 
I  ing  It  to  its  fall  depth  with  his  Royal  foot, 


Knd  then  lifted  a  goodly  spadeful  of  soil  and 
11  deposited  it  In  the  wheellfEirrow.  Then  the 
^  Crown  Piinoe  eame  forward;  a  handsome 
and  amiable  young  gentleman  who  reoeutly 
1  celehraiei  his  coming  of  age  with  oharaoter- 
istic  Siamese  rites.  He  took  up  the  handles 
1  of  the  wheelbarrow  aud  trundled  it  along  a 
U  carpeted  pathway,  perhaps  twenty-live  or 
B  thirty  yards,  and  then  dumped  the  spadeful 
I  of  earth  which  it  contained  upon  the  ground. 

"  The  King,  the  Eoyal  family,  the  Minister 
I  lit  Publio  Works,  and  a  number  of  notable 
n  guests  followed  him  as  ho  wheeled  the  harrow 
I  and  looked  with  earnest  Interest  at  the  spade* 

1  ful  of  clods  as  he  turned  them  out  upon  the 
ground.  Then  four  stately  and  solemn  Brah- 
min  priests.  In  their  sacerdotal  robes,  steppei^ 


forward  and  sprinkled  upon  the  clods  a  taw\ 
drops  of  holy  water  which  they  took  from  a 
vase  of  solid  gold.  Finally  a  brass  baud, 
oompoHed  of  native  maeiciaus,  played  the 
filamose  national  anthem,  and  the  earemony 
was  couoluded. 

It  was  not  merely  a  ceremony,  however 
The  King  and  bis  august  followers  had 
scarcely  left  the  spot  before  the  coutrac'mrs 
took  possession  of  it,  and  their  workmen  were 
busily  engaged  with  hundreds  of  spades  aud 
wheelbarrows  proceeding  with  the  actual 
construction  of  the  railroad  It  Is  not  a  long 
line  that  is  being  built,  but  it  runs  through 
a  very  rieh  mining  region,  and  will  be  of 
great  impoTtacce  in  developing  the  Interests 
of  the  country.  There  is  really  nothing  that  I 
Siam  needs  much  more  than  railroads.  For 
some  years  there  baa  been  a  steru-wbeel 
steamboat  on  the  river,  plying  from  Bangkok 
to  Paknam  Pbo,  some  200  miles.  Aud  there, 
is  a  small  traflio  on  the  livur  conducted  hyi 
sailing  and  rowboats.  Apart  from  this  tb^' 
only  means  of  communication  are  the  native 
roads  through  the  jungle,  which  are  mere 
foot-tracks  of  the  rudest  description.  Even 
by  the  use  of  slave  labor  the  transportation  of 
produce  of  any  kind  has  always  been  a  elo  v 
and  costly  job,  and  the  development  of  the 
lesonrces  of  the  country  has  thus  been  greatly 
retardid. 

It  is  now  a  dozeu  years  or  more  sluce  the 
first  attempt  was  made  to  ounniruot  railroads 
in  Siam.  English  and  other  o  miraotors  were 
eager  to  undertake  the  task,  and  the  Govern- 
ment  went  80  far  as  to  employ  engineers  to 
survey  various  routes.  Sit  Andrew  Olarke, 
espeotally,  at  the  request  of  the  King,  drew 
elaborate  plans  for  a  railroad  system  that 
wonld  serve  all  parts  of  the  country.  All 
these  schemes  were  received  and  considered 
courteously  by  the  King  and  bis  Ministers, 
and  were  then  filed  away  and  never  beard  of 
more.  What  finally  decided  the  matter  was 
the  forward  movement  of  the  French  in  the 
adjacent  States  on  the  eastern  boundary.  The 
King  looked  upon  this  with  considerable  ap¬ 
prehension,  fearing  that  one  of  these  days 
France  would  lay  claim  to  a  slice  of  his 
kingdom. 

These  fears  were  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  representations  of  Eoglish  and  German 
speonlatcrs  at  the  capital.  They  took  pains 
to  point  out  to  his  Majesty  every  forward 
step  taken  by  the  French,  and  they  dwelt 
with  a  special  emphasis  upon  the  unpro¬ 
tected  state  of  the  Siamese  frontier  and  the 
enormous  value  of  a  railroad  system  for  the 
purpose  of  hurrying  forward  troops  aud  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  in  case  of  au  emergency.  The 
surest  way  to  save  bis  kingdom  from  spolia¬ 
tion,  they  argued,  was  to  buUd  railroads,  de¬ 
velop  its  resources,  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  Europsan  interests.  There  was 
also  much  rivalry  between  the  English  ana 
the  Germans  as  to  who  should  secure  the 
covered  concessions  andseouredomlnautta- 
fiuence  at  the  Court.  The  Germans  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  as  the  natural  autagonists 
^  of  the  Frenob  aud  as  therefore  best  calculated 
■fi  to  defend  the  country  against  an  advance 
^  from  Tonquin  and  Cambodia. 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to 
persuade  his  Majesty  that  to  let  the  Germans 
In  would  merely  aggravate  French  hostility 
and  invite  an  attack,  and  they  showed  him 
tbe  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  British 
alliance  on  account  of  tbe  proximity  of  the 
British  Empire  in  Burmah  and  India.  In  tbe 
end  bis  Majesty  disregarded  all  these  argu¬ 
ments, and  announced  thatacouceeslon  for  the 
initial  trunk  line  of  railway  would  be  given  to  , 
tbe  lowest  responsible  bidder.  As  a  result  of  ^ 
tbe  competitiou  au  Eoglish  company  won,  ' 
and  it  is  now  at  work  building  the  line  from  ' 
this  olt-y  to  Kerat. 

The  next  step  io  tbe  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  Slam  will  probably  be  a  sweeping 
reform  in  the  system  of  mining  concessions. 
Bitherto  the  system  has  been  a  very  slipshod 
and  in  some  respects  soendelous  one.  For¬ 
eigners  have  been  allowed  lo  go  at  will 
through  tbe  country  prospecting.  Often  they 
have  carried  on  elaborate  explorations  and 
experiments  at  great  expense.  They  have 
found  valuable  mineral  deposits,  marked  out 
their  ipines  and  made  maps  of  the  district. 
Then  they  have  returned  to  the  capital  and 
asked  for  a  specifio  grant  of  rights  to  operate 
the  mines. 

The  Government  has  taken  the  maps  and 
papers,  looked  over  them  and  filed  them 
away,  and  positively  refused  to  grant  any 
concession  whatever,  or  neglected  to  do  so, 
which  amoiiBts  to  the  same  thing.  Such  a 
policy  has  tended  to  discourage  prospecting 
in  Siam,  except  in  cases,  which  are  not  In- 


ifreoaent,  where  conoesslon^have^e^'^lmea 
In  advance  by  oorrnpt.meaua.  Sometimes, 
teo  tbftGovesnmeut  hfts  granted  ooncosBiooe 
{\  recklessly  to  iirespooelblo  speonlators  or  to 
1  persons  that  had  some  claim  against  It  whioa 
it  could  thus  be  discharged.  The  King  is  now 
r  convinced  that  all  this  must  be  reformed,  and 
;  that  concessions  for  mining  or  other  opera- 
i  tlons  must  henceforth  be  granted  with  dis¬ 
cretion  and  with  justice. 

A  few  of  the  foielgn  resideuta  have  again 
started  an  agitation  for  the  abolitlou  of  slav¬ 
ery  which  is  not  likely  to  effect  much.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  slavery  is  a  great  evil  in 
Siam  as  elsewhere.  But  the  indolent  and 
easygoing  disposition  of  the  people  malies  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with.  Slavery  ex¬ 
ists  here  not  as  slavery,  pare  and  simple,  hut 
as  a  result  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  debt.  A 
creditor  can  at  any  time  seize  his  debtor  and, 
if  the  latter  cannot  discharge  bis  obligations 
in  full  and  at  once,  make  him  a  slave  and 
keep  him  in  chains  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  or 
until  his  relatives  or  friends  pay  hla  debts 
for  him.  The  enslaved  debtor  himself  cannot 
pay  the  debts.  In  no  case  does  his  labor 
more  than  pay  the  interest  on  them.  No 
matter  how  long  or  how  faithfully  he  works 
for  his  master,  he  cannot  discharge  a  fraction 
of  the  principal.  In  case  a  debtor  absconds 
his  nearest  relatives  may  be  seized  and  en¬ 
slaved  in  his  stead, 

The  slaves  are  invariably  treated  with 
kindness,  and  no  objection  can  be  made  to 
Che  system  on  the  score  of  ornelty.  No  one 
ever  bears  of  a  slave  being  overworked,  and 
it  often  happens  that  a  master,  finding  some 
of  his  dehior-slaves  to  be  so  lazy  that  they 
are  not  worth  keeping,  instead  of  flogging 
them  and  forcing  them  to  work  harder,  sim¬ 
ply  gives  them  their  freedom  again.  The 
slaves  are  also  free  from  taxation,  8o  it 
comes  to  pass  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 

f be  population  are  perfectly  willing  to  be 
enslaved,  Men  run  into  debt  reoklessly  and 
make  DO  effort  to  pay  off  their  indebtedness 
hut  are  entirely  willing  to  be  seized  and  en- 
flaved.  The  greatest  evil  of  this  system  is, 
ihereffire,  iu  the  fact  that  it  eocourages  shift 
I-  iessneisand  improvidence  and  so^  demora- 
1  lizes  the  indoBlrial  Ufa  of  the  nation.  The 
remedy  for  it  will  be  found  in  the  growth  of 
foreign  enterprises.  Earopeans  settling  here 
liire  Chinese  aud  Malay  laborers,  who  are 
better  workers  than  the  indolent  Siamese, 
It  will  presently,  therefore,  he  found  that  free 
labor  is  actually  cheaper  and  more  effective 
t  han  slave  labor,  and  the  latter  will  give 
place  to  the  former. 

.i  --^be  present  King,  as  already  stated,  is  a 
‘  wise,  liberal,  and  progressiva  ruler,  although 
his  Government  is  an  absolute  despotism. 
His  lather  used  to  pride  himself  on  being  a 
constitutional  monarch,  subject  in  all  affairs 
of  State  to  the  decisions  of  his  Ooanoil  of 
Ministers.  But  this  King  claims  the  right 
of  absolute  authority,  and  he  exercises  it 
without  dispute.  There  is  no  thought  of  agi¬ 
tating  for  oonstitutional  forms  or  for  limiting 
the  Royal  prerogative.  Nor  does  any  one 
think  of  conspiring  against  the  stability  of 
the  throne  ortho  personal  safety  of  its  oooa- 
pant,  The  King  may  go  where  he  will, 
about  Bangkok  or  in  the  remotest  villages  of 
his  realm,  absolutely  alone  and  unguarded, 
with  perfect  safety.  There  is  not  a  band  in 
nil  the  kingdom  that  would  he  turned  against 
him.  Nor  does  auy  one  think  of  asking  him 
to  change  the  form  of  government  in  any 
respect,  for  one  thing  the  SUmose  are  en¬ 
tirely  contented  with  affairs  as  they  are;  that 
is,  they  are  too  easy  minded  to  cherish  such 
energft’ic  feeling  as  discontent. 

And  then  it  would  be  very  '‘bad  form”  to 
suggest  to  their  monarch  that  everything  is 
not  just  SR  right  as  right  can  he.  tfndoubt- 
edly  the  King  would  be  very  glad  to  make 
various  reforms  if  "he  were  askea  to  do  so,  or 
if  the  need  of  them  were  brought  to  his  atteu- 
tloD.  Bui  no  one  will  perform  this  service 
for  him,  and  so  be  can  only  make  ohaoges 
when  he  finds  out  by  personal  investigation 
that  they  are  needed.  He  makes  snob  inves¬ 
tigations  whenever  be  can.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  man  to  acquaint  himself  with 
everything  that  is  going  on  and  find  out 
everything  that  is  needed  by  the  people. 
TTis  Majesty  has  on  many  occasions  of  late 
followed  the  time-honored  example  of  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  has  wandered  about 
the  streets  of  the  city  by  night  and  by  day, 
disguised  now  and  then  as  au  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen  and  now  and  then  as  a  workingman, 
making  observations  and  taking  notes. 

In  this  work  he  has  met  with  many  onrlons 
experiences  and  bos  learned  mnohpf  the  life 


and  the  actual  needs  of  bis  people,  and 
result  some  really  important  reforms  have 
I  been  institated.  There  are  those  who  charge 
him  with  Insincerity,  or  who  say  that  he  is 
merely  playing  at  olvlllzatlon  as  a  child 
I  would  play  with  an  amusing  toy.  Bat  to 
those  who  are  best  informed  it  seems  certain 
I  that  he  is  thoronghly  in  earnest  in  his  efforts 
to  Improve  the  condition  of  his  kingdom, 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  before 
I  long  Siam  will  take  rank  bytheside  of  Japan 
I  as  an  Oriental  nation  that  has  saddeoly  risen 
Ito  newness  of  life  and  began  to  keep  step 
I  with  the  march  of  the  "Western  oivllizatioD. 


DESPAIR  OF 
HARIJANS 

NO  “CHANGE  OF  HEART” 

1^  - 

BITTER  SPEECH  OF 
DR.  AMBEDKAR 


I  BUDDHIST  OFFER  TO 
,DR.  AMBEDKAR  , 


NASIK,  Oct.  15. 

Complete  severance  of  the  Depress¬ 
ed  Classes  from  the  Hindu  fold  and 
the  embracing  of  any  other  religion 
guaranteeing  them  equal  status  and 
treatment  with  other  members  of  the 
faith — such  is  the  substance  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  unanimously  at  the 
Bombay  Presidency  Depressed  Classes 
Conference  on  Sunday  evening  at 
Yeola  in  Nasik  district. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  on  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Ambedkar,  the  president, 
who,  speaking  for 
over  an  hour,  bit¬ 
terly  recounted  the 
treatment  meted 
out  by  caste  Hin¬ 
dus  to  Harijans. 

So  far,  he  said, 
they  had  been  un- 
sucee.ssfui  in  efforts 
to  bring  about  a 
change  of  heart  and 
it  was  futile  and 
waste  of  energy  and 
money  further  to  ^r.  Ambedkar. 
try  to  get  redre.ss  and  harmonious  co-  I 
operation. 

SEVERANCE  FROM  HINDUS 

He  (leclai’ed  that  after  deeply  ponder¬ 
ing  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
the  best  way  was  complete  severance  I 
from  the  Hindu  fold. 

‘‘We  shall  cease  our  fight  for  equality  ! 
wliere  we  have  denied  it.  Because 
have  the  misfortune  to  call  ourselves 
Hindus  we  have  been  treated  thus.  If 
we  were  members  of  another  faith  none  | 
would  dare  to  treat  us  so.’ 

Dr.  Ambedkar,  iu  asking  them  to  em-  I 
brace  another  faith,  left  the  choice  to  ' 
individuals.  Let  them  choose  any  reli-  I 
gion  that  would  give  them  equality  of 
status  and  treatment. 

He  concluded  by  saying:  “We  shall  I 
repair  our  mistake  now.  I  liad  the 
misfortune  of  being  born  with  the 
stigma  of  an  untouchable.  That  was 
not  my  fault  but  1  will  not  die  a  Hindu, 
for  that  is  in  my  power." 

'I'he  audience,  risildy  moved  by  the  I 
speech,  acclaimed  his  suggestion  and  | 
unanimously  passed  tlie  resolution. 
The  conference  was  attended  bv  nearly 
10.000  people.— .d.P.L  ' 


EQUALITY  ASSURED 

ilK.  Deva'Priya  Valisinha,  Secre- 
I  tary,  Mahaboodi  Society,  Benares,  it 
I  is  understood,  has  made  an  offer  to  ^ 
Dr.  Ambedkar  to  embrace  Buddhism, , 
‘‘which  is  professed  by  the  greater  ■ 
part  of  Russia.”  i 

Mr.  Deva  Priya  claims  that  ‘‘there  ; 

I  are  no  religious  aud  social  atrocities  in 
the  Buddhist  faith.  We  guarantee  ■ 
equal  status  to  all  converts.  There  is 
]  no  caste  distinction  amongst  us.” 

Mr.  K.  L,  Muir,  General  Secretary, 

I  U.P.  Depressed  Classes  Federation, 

I  Agra,  in  a  statement  to  the  Press, 

I  urges  Dr.  Ambedkar  not  to  embrace 
j  in  haste  any  religion.  He  suggests  the 
I  summoning  of  an  All-India  Conference 
I  of  the  Depressed  Classes  to  consider 
I  the  issues  involved  by  Dr.  Ambedkar’s 
,  decision. 

PANDIT  MALAVIYA’S  VIEWS 
Pandit  Malaviya,  in  a  statement  to 
I  the  .dasociofed  Press  from  Mussoorie 
I  regardiug  Dr.  Ambedkar  s  recent 
I  speech,  agrees  with  Mr.  Gandhi 
j  that  the  majority  of  the  Depress- 
I  cd  Classes  will  not  listen  to  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Ambedkar  and  that  if  ho 
I  and  others  of  his  way  of  a  thinking  will 
1  leave  the  Hindu  fold  they  will  be  giving  j 
I  up  an  opportunity  of  serving  the  vast  _ 
I  community  whose'  welfare  they  have  at  i 
I  heart. 

Pandit  Malaviya  earnestly  hopes  that 
j  Dr.  .\mbedkar  will  reconsider  his 
I  decision  and  expresses  his  regret  that 
I  the  latter  ‘‘has  committed  such  a 
I  lamentable  blunder,  unjust  to  himself, 

I  to  the  depressed  classes,  and  to  the 
I  religion  of  his  ancestors  which  he  has 
I  been  following  all  his  life.” 

I  "There  is  no  religion  in  the  world,” 
the  Pandit  states,  "which  preaches  the 
I  equality  of  man  in  his  relation  to  God 
I  ns  clearly  as  the  Hindu  religion  does. 

I  If  we,  tlie  followers  of  our  religion,  fail  , 
I  to  act  up  to  Its  high  and  humane  , 
I  teachings,  it  is  we  who  are  to  blame 
I  and  not  our  religion.  The  noble  teach-  ' 
I  ings  of  our  religion  are  as  much  the  in-  ‘ 
I  hcritiiuco  of  the  depressed  classes  as  | 
I  of  the  rest  of  th  >  Hindus.”  [ 

Concluding  Pandit  Malaviya  appeals  ' 
Ito  Dr.  Ambedkar  and  his  supporters  to 
I  abandon  the  idea;  throwing  away  their 
I  heritage  of  an  ancient  religion,  and  to 
I  work  with  Mr.  Gandhi  and  the  army 
[of  caste  Hindus  who  ore  working  for 
I  the  uplift  of  the  depressed  classes, 

I  and  to  secure  to  them  the  equality  of 
I  status  to  which  they  are  entitled. — 


LETTERS  TO  THE 

editor 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARIES 
AND  HARIJANS 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  '•Statesman.” 
Sib.— Mr.  Francis  Sceiisor  of  Boiiavos 
has  written  an  outspoken  letter.  As  a 
Iminble  worker  in  the  Harijau  cause  may 
I  make  a  few  observations?  I 

The  question  of  conversion  is  looked  at  I 
from  conflicting  points  of  view.  As  long  I 
as  the  strength  or  success  of  a  religion  I 
or  of  its  mission  is  supposed  .to  depend  I 
more  on  the  number  of  its  followers  than  I 
on  their  real  and  inward  faith,  so  long  | 
will  this  unliappy  competition  in  coiiver- 
sions  continue  to  c-vist.  In  other  words,  | 
as  long  as  what  might  be  called  the  poli¬ 
tical  side  of  religion  is  allowed  to  exer- 
cise  greater  influence  over  our  miuda  | 
than  its  spiritual  aspect  so  long  is  the  I 
race  to  increase  numbers  bound  to  last.  I 
Slav  I  invite  your  attention  in  this  I 
comioxion  to  Suilhi  and  Tabligh?  Who  I 
dare  say  that  the  protagonists  of  tlicse  I 
kinds  of  conversions  in  the  Hindu  as  well  | 
as  the  Muslim  communities  have  not.  in  I 
the  vast  majority,  of  cases,  done  a  great  I 
deal  of  harm  to  the  cause  of  true  rfcli-  | 
jion?  I  am  afraid  the  same  remark  will  I 
lold  good  in  the  case  of  a  good  many 
jonversions  to  Christianity.  I 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  1  plead  for  I 
;he  spiritualization  of  conversious.  To  I 
uy  mind,  one  real  Hindu  is  better  than  | 
me  thousaud  so-called  converts  who  may  I 
jmbrace  my  faith  for  reasons— to  put  it  I 
18  mildly  as  possible— other  than  spiri-  | 
tual.  There  are  certain  Europeans  who  I 
to  my  own  knowledge,  without  any  eon-  I 
version,  are  infinitely  better  Hindus  than 
crowds  of  those  who  can  go  through  some  1 
ceremony  and  accept  Hinduism  under  the 
impulse  of  iion-spiiitual  motives.  i 

My  religion  is  a  matter  entirely  be-  I 
tween  me  and  my  God  and  surely  He  I 
will  not  reject  me  because  I  have  not  | 
observed  certain  outward  ceremonies.  It 
is  wrong  to  determine  civic  matters  in  I 
the  basis  of  religion.  Did  Italy  pause  to  I 
inquire  the  religion,  of  the  Emperor  of  1 
Abyssinia?  Bo  that  as  it  may,  everyone  j 
will  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  mag. 
nificciit  work  done  by  Christian  Mission* 
arics  in  certain  departments  of  our 
thought  and  life  in  this  country.  They 
should  rejoice  that  a  good  mauy  Hindus, 
in  the  true  missionary  spirit,  are  under-  I 
taking  the  work  of  Harijau  uplift.  A  I 
serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  make 
our  Hafijan  Sevak  Saugbs  places  of  true 
Heva  (service)  and  Bhagii  (love  or  devo-  I 
tion).  Christian  Missionaries  should  ex¬ 
tend  to  them  their  fullest  sympathy  and 
co-operation.  L 

I  shall  be  utterly  wanting  in  candour  I 
if  I  do  not  with  perfect  explicitness  tell  | 
Christian  missionaries,  among  whom  it 
is  my  privilege  to  have  some  valued  ' 
friends,  that  if  they  really  desire  to  help  , 
us,  they  should  not  have  the  remotest  I 
idea  of  changing  the  faith  of  poor  Hari-  . 
jaiis.  They  will  be  welcome  as  honoured  I 
colleagues  and  fellow-workers  provided 
their  sole  motive  is  service  in  tlie  true 
humanitarian  spirit. 


Millions  of  these  uuhapp^narijansnv^ 

I  sunk  into  the  very  depths  of  degradation  I 
I  and  misery.  Their  lives  are  full  of  dark-  1 
I  ness  and  despair.  Will  it  not  please  [ 
Clirist  if  His  followers  strive  to  bring  a  I 
little  light  and  sunsiune  into  their  dis-  I 
I  mal  and  weary  lives?  Every  single  iudi-  1 
vidual  Christian  has  to  answer  this  ques-  I 
I  tion  for  himself.  l 

We  will  try  to  serve  Harijaiis  without  E 
distiiictiou  of  faith.  Our  activities  will! 
have  no  political  bias  or  motive.  It  isl 
I  a  purely  humanitarian  work  and  for  E 
I  Hindus  specially  the  service  of  Havijans  { 

I  is  an  act  of  repentance.  If  Christian  I 
I  missionaries  out  of  pure  sympathy  with  I 
I  this  ideal  come  forward  to  share  our 
I  trial  and  burdou,  they  will  be  received  I 
j  with  all  warmth  and  sincerity. — Yours,  I 
I  etc., 

,  ISWAR  SABAN. 

6,'  Edmonstonc  Bond, 

Allahabad,  Oct.  13. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  “Statesman.” 

I  Sir,— Facts  are  facts,  it  is  true,  but 

I  to  consider  some  of  the  facts  in  a  giveu 
situation,  while  calmly  ignoring  others, 

I  is  a  orocedure  which  cannot  meet  with 
the  approval  of  any  thoughtful  person,  i 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  procedure  I 
adopted  by  Francis  Scensor,  in  his  letter 
published  in  your  edition  of  October  12. 

I  Ho  has  adduced  figures  from  the  L.  M.  S.  1 
j  and  C.  M.  S.  reports  concerning  the  [ 
Indian  Christians  for  whom  these  two  I 
societies  ‘‘claim  responsibility,”  but  her 
has  omitted  to  state  several  very  per- 1 
tinent  facts  relevant  to  the  situation 
from  these  same  reports.  For  instance,  I 
he  has  not  even  mentioned  that  the  I 
L,  M.  S.  refuses  yearly  thousands  of| 
applications  for  admission  to  the  | 
Christian  Church  simply  and  solely  I 
I  because  inadequacy  of  funds  makes  it  I 
I  impossible  for  them  to  care  for  these 
would-be  converts  properly. 

J  Nor  does  he  state  what  the  Societies  I 
I  arc  attempting  for  these  people— little  | 
]  enough  it  is  true  in  view  of  their  great  I 
material  need— but  if  he  had  done  so  he 
would  have  had  to  say  that  the  Societies 
only  endeavour  to  give  two  key  gifts  to  1 
them,  literacy,  and  a  faith  which  can 
I  transcend  the  utter  degradation  into 
I  which  they  have  fallen  or  been  forced  by 
I  their  erstwhile  co-religionists. 

1  If  he,  or  any  other,  wants  to  know  I 
I  what  Christ— not  Christian  Missionaries 

1  _ lias  done  for  these  people,  let  him  read  f 

J  Dr.  Waskom  Pickett’s  comprehensive 
I  survey  of  Christian  mass-movements  in  I 
I  India,  where  he  will  find  each  and  every  | 

I  one  of  his  contentions  controverted  and 
I  disproved,  both  from  the  mouths  of  the  1 
I  Christians  themselves  but,  perhaps  more 
\  important,  from  the  witness  of  non-  I 
1  Christian  neighbours.  , 

I  Finally,  I  cannot  refrain  from  point-  j 
I  ing  out  to  Francis  Scensor  that  Chris- 
I  tiauity  has  never  claimed  to  bo  a  reli-  , 
I  wion  by  which  men  could  “get  rich  I 
quick,”  but  to  be  a  way  of  life  attained  j 
by  a  peculiar  oud  iutimnte  relationsbip 
of  man  to  God,  enabling  man  to  find 
I  that  peace  and  contentment  for  which 
I  his  soul  craves,  in  any  circumstauces, 

1  however  bumble  and  lowly.  This  rcla-  I 
tionship  has  beei\  compared  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  father  to  son.  in  which  the 
son  bears  towards  the  father  feelings  of  I 
1  utter  trust  and  love.  I  can  testify  from  I 
1  ray  own  experience  that  this  is  one,  if 
not  the  only,  way  to  that  peace  and 
I  contentment. — Y'ours  etc., 

I  H.  F,  MILLEE. 

London  Mission, 

Calcutta,  Oct.  13, 


HARIJANS  TO  ACT 
AS  POLICEMEN 

'  U.P.  EXPERIMENT 

FEOMr  OOR  CORRESPONDENT 

ALLAHABAD,  Oct.  1(3. 
With  the  reopening  of  the  Unirer- 
sity  and  other  local  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  courts  after  the 
Puja  holidays,  life  in  Allahabad  has 
resumed  its  busy  routine. 

The  death  of  Bai  Bahadur  Hahn 
Shiva  Prasad,  who  was  for  some  time 
the  District  Magistrate  and  Collector 
of  Hamirpur,  removes  a  notable  person¬ 
ality.  On  his  retirement’  from  Gov- 
j  eminent  service  the  Rai  Bahadur  be- 
I  came  a  sadhu  and  lived  the  life  of  a 
sanyasi  at  Ajodhya.  He  gave  away 
all  his  property  for  educational  pur 
poses  and  created  a  trust  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  He  lived  a  quiet  and  religious, 
life.  All  the  courts  of  Fyzabad  dis¬ 
trict  were  closed  for  the  day  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  the  deceased  official. 
TECHNICAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 
The  Government  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  have  selected  this  year  a  number 
of  candidates  for  the  award  of  techni¬ 
cal  scholarships  tenable  in  England  and 
in  Europe,  Mr.  Abliimanyu  Sanghi, 
now  working  in  Delhi,' has  been  award, 
ed  a  scholarship  for  sugar  engineer¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Chandra  Prakash  Agarwala 
has  been  awarded  a  scholarship  for 
phai'maceutical  chemistry.  Tu'o  short¬ 
term  scholarships  have  also  been  award¬ 
ed  -to  Mr.  R.  K.  Taudon  and  Mr.  G. 
J.  Kanindikar  tor  receiving  training 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  class  gold 
nibs  and  fountain  pens,  and  in  the 
manufactui’e  of  starch,  respectively. 
These  scholars  are  expected  to  go  abroad 
during  the  current  year  or  early  next 
year  according  to  when  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  their  training  are  com¬ 
plete.  .  , 

Mr.  P.  G.  Dani  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Poona  has  been  appointed 
as  the  first  Fruit  Expert  to  the  U  P. 
Government.  Mr,  Dani  has  nearly  18 
years  experience  of  the  fruit  in- 
I  dustiw. 

■jVrr“X.  C  Gupta,  11110  Tutx  been  elect¬ 
ed  tile  President  of  the  Allahabad 
Gymkhana  Club  in  place  ot  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Iqbal  Ahmad,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  over  the  controversy  relating  to 
the  All-India  Lawn  Tennis  Champion¬ 
ships,  is  Accountant-General  of  the 
U.P.  He  is  also  the  President  of  the 
All-India  Tennis'  Association  and  is  a 
keen  tennis  player. 

Mr.  Robin  Chatterji,  who  claimed  to 
have  broken  the  world  endurance  re¬ 
cord  at  Allahabad  recently,  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  congratulations.  A 
tank  at  Allahabad  is  proposed  to  be 
named  after  him.  .  »  „ 

Mr  J.  C.  Weymouth,  the  Superintcn- 
dent  of  PoUee,  has  left  Allahabad  hav- 
ing  been  promoted  to 
Mm  Kohli  has  been  appointed  offie.at- 
iiin  Superintendent  of  Police.  pfore 
M?  Weymouth  left  Allahabad  lie  in¬ 
vited  Mnnshi  Isiv.r  Saran,  President 
nf  tlm  local  Harnan  featigh,  to  submit 
a  list  of  Harijans  who  could  be  employ¬ 
ed  ns  police  constables.  It  is  now 
learnt  that  out  of  the 
by  Miiiislii  Isivar 
sriected  as  police  constables. 


lARIJAN’S  RELIGION 


STALL  NEAR  CHURCH 


MADRAS  DIOCESE 
CENTENARY 


BISHOP’S  TRIBUTE 

FROM  OUR  CORKESFONDENf. 

MADRAS.  Oct.  19. 

The  centenary  celebrations  of  the  t 
Madras  diocese  began  at  Ootaca- 1 
mund  with  a  iniblie  meeting,  presid- 1 
cd  over  by  the  Right  Rev.  E.  H.  M. 
Waller,  Bishop  of  Madras. 

Theie  was  a  large  gathering  of  i 
Kuropcaiis  and  Indians  and  many  [| 


clergy  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the 
presidency. 

The  Bishop  of 
>radras  in  his  m- 
tioductory  r  t- 
marks  extended  u 
hearty  welcome  to 
Dr.  Foss  W  0  s  t- 
c'ott,  Mclropolitan 
of  India,  wlio  liad 
come  to  li  e  1  p 
thorn  to  celebrate  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
the  centenary.  They  marvelled,  he 
said,  at  the  Metropolitan’s  energy  and 
willingness  to  take  part  in  tho 
numerous  engagements  set  for  him  in  I 
connexion  with  the  centenary.  It  I 
was  12  years  since  ho  had  visited  tho  fi 
diocese  officially,  and  as  Head  of  the  I 
Church  of  India  it  was  appropriate  I 
that  ho  should  participate  in  tlie  | 
celebrations. 

Addressing  the  gathering,  the  Met-  I 
ropolitan  dealt  with  tho  work  of  the  I 
Church  during  the  last  hundred  [ 
yeai-s.  and  traced  the  development  vf  j 
tho  diocesan  system  and  the  creation  [ 
of  Bishoprics.  He  said  it  was  one  { 
of  the  most  amazing  things  to 
member  that  tho  Church  of  England 
sent  its  fiist  chaplain  to  this  country  j 
in  1607  and  that  for  207  years  there  I 
was  no  missionary  to  confirm  or  to  I 
ordain.  For  100  years  the  Church  of  t 
England  could  only  send  out  to  India  E 
missionaries  who  were  not  in  Epis¬ 
copal  order.s.  There  were  only  Luthe- 1 
ran  missionaries  from  Germany,  Hoi-  I 
land  and  Denmark,  who  did  magnifi¬ 
cent  work.  Then  came  the  time  I 
when  Bisliops  had  to  be  ap  ’  .intedi 
for. work  in  this  country. 

METROPOLITAN’S  CLAIM 

The  Metropolitan  claimed  that  I 
^fadras  had  drawn  four  Bishops  I 
from  the  Calcutta  diocese,  including  I 
file  present  Bishop,  Bishop  Waller; 
and  he  paid  tribute  to  Bishop  Cor.^ 
ton  for  his  work  in  the  cause  of  I 
European  education.  The  formation  [ 
of  Bishopric!  had  resulted  in  the 
creating  of  a  strong  family  feeling 
within  the  diocese  as  the  Bishops 
weie  able  to  draw  the  different  con*  | 
gregalions  together. 

In  his  concluding  remarks  thi  I 
Bishop  of  Madras  said  that  from  one  [ 
chaplain  in  1847  the  Church  in  South  | 
India  had  grown  to-day  to  four 
dioce.ses.  hundreds  of  Indian  clergv,  | 
millions  of  Christians  and  an  enor*  | 
inons  number  of  Churches. 


CRITICISM  OF  DECISION  TO 
RENOUNCE  HINDUISM 


“A  GATHERING  PLACE  FOR 
LOAFERS’* 


FROM  DUH  CORRESPONDENT 
KUMBAKONAM,  Oct.  18. 

Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar's  decision  to 
renounce  Hinduism  has  created  a  great 
impression  in  Tamil  Nadu  where 
diverse  forces  are  already  at  work 
against  the  social  and  religious 
rigours  of  Hinduism. 

The  Sanatauists,  however,  charac¬ 
terise  the  gesture  as  an  empty  threat 
hearing  no  reference  to  the  actualities 
of  Indian  village  life.  The  Avya  Dhar- 
via,  tho  Sanatauists’  accredited  organ, 
warns  the  Depressed  Classes  that  the 
change  of  religion  may  ultimately  prove 
to  he  a  mere  rope  of  sand. 

It  accuses  Dr.  Ambedkar  and  his 
associates  of  cutting  tlie  roots  of  amity 
and  fellowfeeling  which  have  been  ex¬ 
isting  between  untouchables  and  caste 
Hindus  and  says  that  the  agitation  for 
privileges  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Hindu  Sbastras  and  customs. 


PURDAH  SYSTEM 
CONDEMNED 
- 


APPEAL  TO  MOSLEMS 


FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT 

MADRAS,  Oct,  15. 

“If  young  Jlosleiiis  don’t  come  for- 1 
I  ward  to  liberate  their  unfortunate  I 
I  sisters  they  will  be  branded  as  [ 
I  cowards,”  said  Mrs.  Iqbal  Unnisa  I 
I  Husain,  addressing  a  large  gather- 1 
I  ing  of  Moslems  at  the  Lawley  Hall  | 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mohain-  [ 
I  medan  Educational  Association  of  [ 
I  Southern  India. 

Mr.  Hameecl  Hasan,  welcoming  .Mrs. 
Husain  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  1 
I  said  she  was  the  first  woman  graduate  I 
I  of  Mysore  State  and  would  be  remeni-  I 
bered  as  the  pioneer  of  Moslem  girls* 

I  education  iu  that  State. 

The  meaningless  purdah  system,  said 
Mrs.  Husain,  was  tlio  effect  of  men’s 
I  selfishness.  If  women  were  given  equal 
'  opportunities  with  men  she  bad  no 
doubt  that  they  would  beat  men  in 
1  every  walk  of  life.  Tlie  purdah  system  ] 

I  made  women  prisoners  inside  the  four  | 
wails  of  their  houses.  Only  by  en- 
I  couragement  rould  men  bring  about  an  I 
I  appreciable  improvement  in  women's  I 
I  pitiable  condition. 

I  All  artificial  purdah  system  which  I 
I  was  undermining  the  very  existence  of  [ 
Indian  women,  was  now  not  practised  I 
I  iu  Turkey  where  iu  every  department  B 
I  women  were  working  equally  with  men  I 
and  acquitting  themselves  creditably.  I 
There  they  had  developed  character  and  I 
I  personality  and  their  sex  was  no  draw- 
I  back. 

I  The  teaching  profession  iu  Turkey  I 
I  and  Egypt,  said  the  speaker,  was  made  I 
I  attractive.  A  kindergarten  teacher  I 
there  drew  more  pay  than  the  head-  1 
mistress  of  a  secondary  school  in  India.  I 
I  Co-education  was  a  groat  success  in 
Turkey  and  was  compulsory  iu  kinder¬ 
garten  and  primary  schools  all  over  | 
the  countrv. 


FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT  ! 

MADRAS,  Oct.  15.  ; 

Eight  missionaries  of  the  Ougole  I 
American  Baptist  Mission  have  peti¬ 
tioned  the  cliainnau  of  the  local  muni¬ 
cipality  protesting  against  the  box-  ' 
stall  wiiifh  has  been  licensed  to  be  open-  ] 
ed  near  the  Memorial  Church  by  the  i 
municipality.  < 

In  the  petition  they  say:  “^^^^en  i 
a  year  or  two  ago*  a  stall  for  selling 
cigarettes,  betclnut  and  soda  water  was 
put  up  in  front  of  the  church  we  pro¬ 
tested,  but  to  no  avail.  Now  another 
stall  is  being  erci-ted  immediately  op¬ 
posite  the  south  door  of  tho  church. 
We  most  emphatically  protest  against 
this  stall  being  in  sucli  close  proximity 
to  the  church. 

"At  present  we  are  spending  hiin- 
ilreds  of  rupees  in  repairing  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  church  and  are  greatly 
grieved  to  see  an  ugly  stall  being  built 
next  door  to  spoil  an  otherwise  decent- 
looking  neighbourhood.  It  is  an  in¬ 
sult  to  our  sense  of  beauty  and  offends 
our  religions  feelings. 

"Tlie  stall  will  most  likely  be  a 
gathering  place  for  loafers  whose 
presence  will  add  nothing  to  the 
dignity  which  otherwise  should  sur¬ 
round  a  house  of  worship.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  people  at  tlie  stall  is  bound 
to  disturb  the  services.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Mission  has  spent  lakhs  of 
rupees  in  Ongole  in  the  past  and  is 
still  spending  thousands  of  rupees 
every  -mont-li.  The  Mission  pays  more 
taxes  to  the  municipality  than  any  other 
body. 

"We  consider  the  erection  of  this 
stall  an  affront  to  us  and  believe  oiir 
wishes  iu  a  matter  of  this  sort  should 
be  respected.’’ 


[new  religion  FOR(i 

HARIJANS  jj 


NASIK  DECISION 


DEPRESSED  TO  “ACQUIRE 
MANHOOD” 


NASIK,  Oct.  16. 

"What  religion  wc  shall  belong  to  * 
we  have  not  decided,  what  ways  and  i 
means  we  shall  adopt  we  have  not  ] 
thought  out  but  we  liave  decided  > 
that  the  Hindu  religion  is  not  good 
for  us,”  declared  Pr.  Ambedkar  at 
Bombay  when  he^as  shown  by  an 
Associated  Pres^Sroresentative 
comment  by  Jl^pSafidhi  on  his 
speech 

"Inequality,”  ^le  said,  "is  the 
very  basis  of  the  Hindu  religion 
and  its  ethics  are  such  that  the 
depressed  classes  can  never  acquire  their 
full  manhood.  Let  none  think  that  1 
have  done  this  in  a  huff  or  as  a  matter 
of  wrath  against  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  depressed  classes  at  Kavitha 
village  or  any  other  place.  It  is  a  deep¬ 
ly  deliliernted  decision.  1  agree  with 


Mr  Gandhi  that  religion  is  necessar. 

but  I  do  not  agree  that  man  must  have  1 
his  ancestral  religion  if  he  finds  that  I 
religion  repugnant  to  his  notions  of  the  I 
sort  of  religion  ho  needs  as  a  standard  I 
for  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct  I 
and  ft*  a  source  of  inspiration  for  his  I 
advaticiinent  and  well  being.”  I 

Asked  when  he  proposed  to  be  corert- 
ed  Mr.  Ambedkar  said:  “1  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  change  my  religion, 
do  not  care  if  the  masses  do  not  come. 

It  is  for  them  to  decide.  If  they  feel 
that  it  is  good,  they  will  follow  me,  I 
hut  on  the  contrary  if  they  feel  it  is 
not  they  will  not  follow  my  example. 

My  own  advice  is  that  Mr.  Gandhi 
should  allow  the  depressed  classes  to  | 
chalk  out  their  own  line  of  action. 
Kavitha  does  not  represent  an  isolated 
incident  but  it  is  the  very  basis  of  a 
system  foundi  d  on  the  ancestral  reli¬ 
gion  of  Hindus.” — A.V-l- 

UNFORTUNATE  EVENT’ j 

MR.  GANDHI’S  APPEAL  TO 
dr.  ambedkar 

WARDHA,  Oct.  15. 
Interviewed  by  the  Associated  Press 
ou  Dr.  Ambedkar's  speech,  Mr.  Gandhi 
Slid:  ‘'The  speech  attributed  to  Or. 
Ambedkar  seems  to  be  unbelievable 
If,  however,  ha  made  such  a  speech  and 
tlie  conference  adopted  a  resolution  or 
complete  severance  and  acceptance  of 
any  iaith  that  would  guarantee  equal-  I 
itv  I  regard  both  as  unfortunate 
events.” 

Mr  Gandhi  added  u  ‘'I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  anger  of  a  higb-souled  and 
highly  educated  person  like  Dr.  Amhed- 
kar  over  the  atrocities  committed  •  in 
Kawitha  and  other  villages,  hut  reli¬ 
gion  is  not  like  a  house  or  a  cloak  which 
can  be  changed  at  will.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  one-self;  it  is  a  tie  that  binds, 
one  to  one’s  Creator  and,  whilst  thel 
body  perishes,  as  it  has  to,  religion  per- j 
sists  even  after  death  ^  L 

‘‘If  Dr.  Ambedkar  has  faith  in  God  I 
1  would  urge  him  to  assuage  his  wrath  i 
and  reconsider  the  position  and 
pxamine  ancestral  religion  on  its  own  I 
merits,  not  through  weaknesses  of  its 
nfaithful  followers. 

“Lastly,  I  am  convinced  that  change 
in  faith' by  him  and  those  who  passed 
the  resolution  will  not  servo  the  cause 
which  they  have  at  heart,  for  millions 
3f  unsophisticated  illiterate  Harijans  I 
will  not  listen  to  him  and  them,  when 
they  have  disowned  their  ancestral 
faith,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  their  lives  for  good  or  evil  are  I 
intertwined  with  those  of  caste  | 
Hindus.” — A.P.I. 


“STUDY  OUR  RELIGION*’ 


SIKH’S  TELEGRAM  TO  DR. 
AIVIBEQ(KAR 


AM'R.Jf^'-AR,  Oct.  17 
Sard.mi  Davip  ,ijiu|9|j|Doahiii,  Vice-  j 
President  of  tho  GoldlmCU'eniple  Manag¬ 
ing  Committee  has  wired  ns  follows  io  i 
Dr.  Ambedkar: 

‘Have  read  of  your  difficulties  in  the 
rres.s  The  Sikh  religion  fulfils  the 
desired  requirements.  Being  mono¬ 
theistic  and  all-loving  It  provides  equal  j 
treatinent  to  all  its  adherents.  Pray 
study  the  Sikh  religion  before  roai'hing  j 


MOSLEM  OFFER  TO 
I,  HARIJANS 
- - 

“FULLEST  EQUALITY” 

I  SANATANISTS  ANGRY  WITH 
DR.  AMBEDKAR 


'  A  VOLUME  of  angry  protests  on  the 
part  of  Saiiatanists,  sadness  among 
Congressmen  and  offers  from  Moslem 
and  Sikh  leaders  to  consider  the 
advantages  of  becoming  a  member  of 
their  respective  communities  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  speech  of  Dr.  Ambedkar, 
the  Depressed  Class  leader,  on  tho 
injustice  done  to  the  Harijans  by  the 
Hindus. 

lu  Bombay,  the  Associated  Press 
states,  Dr.  Amhedkar’s  speech  has 
caused  a  considerable  stir, 

Mr.  Mathradas  Vassanji,  President 
of  the  Bombay  Provincial  Board  of  the 
Harijan  Seva  Sangli,  agrees  with  Mr.. 
Gandhi  and  saj’s  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  expect  that  customs  which  have 
prevailed  for  centuries  can  be  wiped 
out  in  a  day  or  two,  even  in  live'  or 
10  years.  A  definite  move  has  been 
made  by  the  Hindus  who  do  not  believe 
in  untouchability  to  remove  the  blot 
I  and  it  is  bound  to  succeed  gradually. 

I  Conversion,  in  his  opinion,  will  not 
I  result  in  any  betterment  of  the  Hari¬ 
jans’  position.  He  was  convinced 
that  persuasion  is  the  only  method  and 
not  coercion.  , 

Mr.  Jaisuklal  Mehta,  ^^iinterviewed. 
appreciated  Dr.  Ambedkai^  viewpoint 
and  said  that  if  he  were  an  untouch¬ 
able  he  would  have  left  the  Hindu  fold 
long  ago.  He  has  however  warned  the 
Harijans  against  being  misled  and  has  I 
urged  them  to  make  sure  that  if  they  ■ 
change  their  religion  they  get  equality 
of  treatment. 

resolution  deplored 

Babu  Rajendra  Prasad,  the  Cougiess 
President,  interviewed  by  the  Associut- 
ed  P'  ess,  deplored  tho  resolution  passed 
by  the  Bombay  Presidency  Depressed 
Classes  Conference  advocating  com¬ 
plete  severance  of  the  depressed  classes 
from  the  Hindu  fold.  He  said  that 
genuine  and  serious  efforts  were  being 
made  by  thousands  of  high  class  Hindus 
all  over  the  country  to  improve  the 
position  of  Harijans  and  all  such  people 
w’ere  sincerely  convinced  of  the  impedi¬ 
ments  and  difficulties  from  which  th© 
Harijans  had  been  suffering  all  these 
years. 

While  all  these  genuine  efforts  were 
being  roaile  it  was  unfortunate  that 
anything  should  bo  done  to  create  a 
misunderstanding,  which  would  make 
the  work  of  the  reformers  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  While  appreciating  the  resent¬ 
ment  which  was  at  the  root  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  he  regretted  that  it  should  have 
been  passed. 

LAHORE  M.L.A.’S  TELEGRAM 

3Ir.  K.  L.  Gauba,  M.L.A.,  has  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Dr.  .Ambedkar  from  Lahore 
as  follows:  — 

“Moslem  India  is  ready  to  welcome 
and  honour  you  and  the  untouchables, 
promising  fullest  equality  and  right®  in 
all  nolitical.  aocial.  economic  and  reli¬ 


gious  spheres.  If  you  -.vish  to  discuss  1 
any  matter  with  the  Moslems  come  to  | 
Budaun  Conference  on  Sunday.” 

sanataVs’ist  opposition 

A  message  from  Alimednbad  statesi 
that  Jlr.  Rikahhai  Vaghela,  a  local! 
Harijan  leader,  has  addressed  a  letter! 
to  Mr.  Gandhi  dissociating  himself  from! 
the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Ambedkar  ini 
Ills  Nasik  speech,  stating  that  tlie  uplift! 
of  Harijans  would  bo  delayed  by  leaders! 
like  Dr.  Ambedkar,  who  is,  according! 
to  Mr.  Vagbela,  responsible  for  class  I 
antagonism. 

A  plea  for  “capturing”  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  order  to  withstand  attacks  on  | 
religion  through  legislation  was  made  I 
at  a  conference  of  Sanaianists  of  1 
Ahmedabad  held  ou  Wednesday  in  the  I 
•Swarainarayan  temple,  Gokaliiatbji  | 
Maharaj  presiding. 

A  resolution  was  passed  protesting 
against  the  introduction  in  the  Assem-  I 
bly  of  anti-religious  Bills  like  the  one  1 
relating  to  inter-caste  marriages  and 
removal  of  untouchability. 

Another  resolution  congratulated  the  I 
caste  Hindus  of  the  village  of  Kavitha  I 
for  their  bold  stand  on  the  principle  of  I 
untouchability  as  embodied  in  Hindu¬ 
ism. — A.P.I. 


CHURCH NOTOPENED 
FOR  SERVICE 


AMBALA  DISPUTE 


FKOil  OUH  fUKIItSI'UNDENT 

AMBALA,  Oct.  6. 

The  differences  between  Indian 
Christians  and  the  United  Church 
of  Northern  India  ia  Ambala  Can¬ 
tonment  have  taken  a  somewhat  seri¬ 
ous  turn. 

Apprelientling  that  tlie  church  would 
not  1)0  opened  last  Sunday  lor  morning 
service,  a  petition  was  filed  on  behalf 
of  the  congregation  before  Mr.  .  PI. 
Malmuid,  Magistrate  of  Ambala  Canton¬ 
ment,  in  wiiich  it  was  requested  that 
as  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Pazal-ud- 
Din  liad  refused  to  open  the  clturch 
l’ui‘  morning  service,  an  order  be  issued 
to  him  to  keep  the  cliurch  open  for  this 
purpose.  The  Magistrate  consequently 
issued  notices  under  Seetion  144  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code,  to  Mukh  Singh, 
chaprasi,  and  the  Rev.  Fazal-ud-l)in, 
Moderator  of  the  churcli.  to  open  the 
church  to  enable  the  people  to  bold 
tlu'ir  iiioriiing  service. 

On  Sunday^  it  is  alleged,  the  church 
nas  not  opened  and  tlie  Moderator  did 
not  turn  up.  The  result  was  that  the 
congregation  held  tlieir  service  in  the 
open  in  front  of  the-phurch.  Tlie  meet¬ 
ing  was  attended  by  over  80  men, 
women  and  children,  and  the  Rev. 
George  iAIohammad  Hussain,  who  has 
been  appointed  pastor  of  the  church 
by  tlie  Church  FinaiU'c  Committee,  con¬ 
ducted  the  service. 

Members  of  'the  congregation  and  of 
the  Chnreh  Finance  Committee  again 
appeared  in  the  court  of  the  magistrate 
ami  represented  their  grievances.  The 
court  has  now  issued  further  orders  to 
be  served  upon  the  Rev.  Fazal-ud-Din. 


CHURCH  DISPUTE! 


NEW  SESSION  APPOINTEI 
AT  AMBALA 

OUR  VOKKKSPONUENI 

AMBALA,  Oct.  id 
The  dispute  between  the  ModeraH 
I  and  the  congregation  of  the  Unil 
!  Omrch  of  Northern  India,  Ambl 
Cantonment,  has  been  settled  and  iti 
hoped  that,  with  the  new  arrangemeil 
the  affairs  of  the  Chnreh  will  now  rj 
I  smoothly. 

The  Church  Council  have  appointed! 

1  new  Session  for  the  Ambala  Cliurcl 
composed  of  the  Rev.  Jalal  Oddin,  b.a! 

I  in  charge  of  the  New  Zealand  Missioil 
I  Jagadhri.  as  Moderator;  and  JlisI 
[Hardy  of  the  New  Zealand  Missionl 
.Tngadhvi.  Dr.  S.  Khan,  House  Surgeon! 

I  iMission  Hospital,  Jagadhri,  Mr.  .1.  Dl 
I  Singh,  Ambala  Cantonment,  and  Mr! 

I  W.  M.  Dass,  Ambala  Cantonment,  aa 
I  Elders.  ^ 

The  Moderator,  the  Rev, .Jalal  Uddin,l 
I  and  the  Elders  of  the  Session  arrived! 
I  by  car  early  on  Sunday  morning  and! 
[during  tlie  day  visited  a  largo  number! 
I  of  Christians  with  a  view  to  obtaining! 
I  their  views  and  griei'ances.  In  the! 

service  was  held  in  the! 


I  United  Chnreh  of  Northern  India  when! 
I  the  Jloderator  addressed  a  large  con-f 
I  gregation.  He  conveyed  to  the  congrc-l 
I  gation  the  decision  of  the  Church  Coi»' 

I  ml' Eii^^ntiiig  the  new  Session  for  the  | 

He  announced  that  Sunday  School  I 
I  would,  in  future,  be  held  from  9  a.m.  to  | 
I  10  A.M  and  the  weekly  service  from  j 
I  10  A-M.  to  n  A.si.  every  Sunday.  Mr.  [ 
I  B.  Hamilton  was  appointed  Superin-  I 
I  tendent.  Mr.  Peter  John,  Honorary  I 
[  Secretary,  and  Miss  F.  Ram,  teacher  of  I 
I  the  Sunday  School ;  while  Mr.  P.  D.  I 
I  Benjamin  was  requested  to  work  ini 
I  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  M.  Dass,  I 
I  Honorary  Treasurer. 

The  trouble  arose  over  the  walk-but  I 
I  staged  by  the  former  Moderator,  the  I 
■  Rev.  Fazal  Uddin,  following  a  difference! 
I  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  corigre- 1 
I  gation.  After  the  “walk-ouf*  the  con-f 
I  gregation  held  a  meeting  with  Sadhu  T.  I 
|Bannerji  in  the  chair,  and  passed 
luiianimous  vote  of  no-confidence  in  thel 
iModerntor  blatters  took  a  serious  I 
Iturn  afterwards  when  the  church  wasl 
■locked  and  the  congregation  had  to  hold! 
pheir  service  in  the  open. 


RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL  IN  | 
BENGAL 


CHAITANYA’S  WORK 

SIR  J.  ANDERSON’S  VISIT 
TO  MAYAPUR 

I  FROM  A  COHRESPONUENT. 

I  The  visit  of  His  Excellency  Sir 
I  John  Anderson,  Governor  of  Bengal, 

I  to  Mayapur,  a  beautiful  hamlet  on 
I  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bhagirathi, 
on  the  morning  of  January  15  is  a 
happy  departure  from  the  humdrum 
course  of  official  politics  even  in  this 
picturesque  land  of  many  traditions. 

Tile  Governor  was  received  at  Maya¬ 
pur  as  his  honoured  guest  by  Sreemad 
Bliakti-  Siddhanta  Saraswati  Thakur, 
the  religious  head  of  the  Gaudiya 
Math.  Sreemad  Saraswati  Goswnmi 
I  Thakur  is  the  person  behind  a  propa¬ 
ganda  for  reviving  ami  spreading  the 
religion  of  iSitddha  lihakti  or  pure  de¬ 
votion  taught  by  Sree  Chaitanya.  His 
propaganda  at  this  moment  is  a  factor 
I  that  counts  in  the  Indian  religious  life 
I  both  by  its  vitality  and  originality. 

I  Tridandi  Swami  Bhakti  Hridoy  Bon, 
]  who  was  selected  by  him  from  among 
I  his  learned  disciples  for  a  lecture-tour 
1  in  England  two  years  ago,  carried  a 
I  letter  of  introduction  from  His  Excel-' 
I  lency.  The  boldness  -of  the  conception 
las  well  as  the  proper  choice  of  agent 

■  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  after 
la  year’s  preaching,  Swami  Bon  was  able 
I  to  establish  a  society  -‘in  London  for 
I  helping  the  movement,  under  the 

■  distinguished  lead  of  the  Marquess  of 
I  Zetland.  Swami  Bon  has  since  extend- 
led  his  preachings  to  'entral  Europe, 

I  where  he  has  delivered  a  number  of 
1  lectures  at  some  of  the  universities  on 
I  the  philosophy  of  Sree  Chaitanya. 

I  Swami  Bon  is  expecting  to  establish  a 
j  permanent  centre  of  preaching  also  at 
I  Berlin,  besides  the  one  in  London, 


SOCIETY’S  ACTIVITIES 
His  Excellency,  during  his  short  visit 
I  to  Mayapur,  had  some  actual  experi- 
I  ence  of  the  organization.  A  fine  motor 
I  launch  of  the  Mission  was  available  for 
I  conveying  His  Excellency  over  the 
I  Bhagirathi  and  the  landing  at  the 
I. junction  of  the  Jalangi  with  the 
I  Bhagirathi  was  tastefully  decorated. 
I  His  Excellency  motored  over  two  miles 
I  of  country  road  hung  on  both  sides 
I  with  flags  and  festoons  arched  by  a 
I  succession  of  well-designed  gateways. 

I  His  Excellency  was  received  at  the 
I  entrance  of  the  grounds  of  Sree 
I  Chaitanya  Math  by  Sreemad  Saraswati 
I  Thakur  and  conducted  by  him  to  the 
I  pavilion  that  had  been  erected  for  the 
I  reception.  Sir  John  was  garlanded  by 
I  Swami  Bhakti  Vivek  Bharati,  a  Sanyusi 
I  preacher  of  the  Mission.  After  a  song 
I  of  welcome  His  Excellency  listened  to 
I  a  short  complimentary  speech  by  Bhakti 
I  Saranga  Goswami,  secretary  of  the 
I  Mission,  and  made  a  suitable  reply 
I  expressing  his  interest  in  the  activities 
I  of  the  Society. 

From  Sree  Chaitanya  .Math  His 
Excellency  motored  back  to  the  site  of 
Lthe  bii’tliplsi»^iWtJirfln  ,GI,u^Uany  a,  where 
I  a  massive  temple  is  being  constructed. 

The  visit  of  the  Governor  of  the 
I  Province  to  a  small  village,  somewhat 
J  off  the  track  of  regular  traffic,  is  an 
I  event  that  requires  some  explanation. 
There  are  plausible  grounds  for  the 
opinion  that  the  small  hamlet  of  Maya- 
I  pur  is  the  heart  of  tlie  town  of  old 
I  Nawadwip,  which  was  the  capital  ot 
Bengal  in  the  12th  Century  A.D.  on 
I  the  eve  of  the  Moslem  conquest.  It  was 
selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
I  independent  Hindu  kings  of  Bengal  for 
^  being  the  centre  of  culture  and  its 
position  on  the  holy  stream  of  the 
I  Bhagirathi.  Nawadwip  has  always  been 
the  university  town  of  Bengal  and  a 
most  famous  place  of  learning  in  India. 

J  Its  traditions  and  ruins  go  back  to  the 
I  days  of  early  Buddhism. 

I  During  the  Mohammedan  rule 
j  Nawadwip  maintained  its  reputation  I 
I  as  a  university  town  and  was  a  pros-  ^ 
j  perous  and  populous  city.  But  the 

■  greatest  eveut  in  the  life  of  this  au- 
I  cient  seat  of  culture  was  the  birth  of 
I  Sree  Chaitanya  in  i486  A.  D. 

CHAITANYA’S  TEACHINGS 

Sree  Chaitanya  is  probably  one  ot 

■  the  most  catholic  of  -the  great  saints 
I  of  the  whole  world.  His  name  is  n 

■  household  word  all  over  Bengal,  Orissa 
I  and  Assam.  He  is  most  sincerely  loved 
land  revered  for  hie  absolutely  pure 
land  God-loving  personality.  His 
I  teaching  is  the  'nspired  subject  of  the 
I  <'haracteri5tic  poetical  literature  of 
I  the  gifted  people  of  Bengal, 

I  sublime  teaching  of  Sree 

I  Chaitanya  and  even  the  popular 
I  memory  of  the  site  of  ancient  Kawa- 
jdwip  faded  into  a  forgotten  tradition 

■  in  the  records  of  a  sealed  literature. 

■  Jlevived  interest  in  the  subject  may  be 

■  claimed  to  be  one  .the  healthiest 

■  concomitants  of  the  contact  between 

I ,  western  ‘  civilizations 

I  the  arrival  of  the 

I  Cnglish  in  Bengal.  No  part  of  India 
I  has  displayed  such  early  readiness  for 
J  nnd  trying  to  assimilate  the 

scientific  method  as  well  as  the  prin- 
C|^ples  of  art  religion  and  philosophy 
the  west  by  an  intensive  etiidy  of 
he  hngh.h  literature  as  our  own  pro- 
I  Vince  ot  Bengal.  ‘ 


Cliatterjee  ami  the  late  Mr.  Sisir 
Kumar  Ghosh  treated  the  subject  of  I 
the  teachiii?  of  Sree  Chaitanya  in  the  I 
forms  of  studies  of  the  carriers  of  the  I 
great  saint;  respectively,  under  the  | 
guidance  of  the  new  spirit.  Mr. 
Cliatterjee  tried  to  establish  the  i 
historical  reality  of  Krishna  by  scieu-  I 
tific  examination  of  the  sources  I 
of  all  available  information.  Mr.  | 
Ghosh  followed  the  method  of  emotion- 
ol  practices  which  are  comparable  to 
those  of  Christian  mystics. 

REVIVALIST  MOVEMENT 
Srimat  Sarnswati  Thakur  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
another  revivalist  whose  mendicant 
name  is  Thakur  Bhaktivinocle,  a  senior 
contemporary  of  Bankim  Chandra  and 
Sisir  Kumar.  Sri  Sarnswati  Thakur 
has  b^en  trying  to  show  that  'Jhakur  1 
Bhaktivinode  belongs  to  the  line  of  the 
spiritual  teachers  of  India  whose 
method  is  somewhat  distinct  from  those 
of  Bankim  Chand'-a  and  Sisir  Kumar, 
and  also  from  tlio  current  scientific  ami 
philosophical  methods  of  the  u’est  in 
their  applications  to  the  subject  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion.  The  works  of  both 
Thakur  Bhakti  Vinode  and  Saraswati  I 
Thakur  form  a  consnlerable  addition  j 


to  the  literature  on  the  subject.  They 
appear  to  follow  in  their  expositions  I 
the  method  of  Sree  Rupa  and  Sanatau 
Goswamis,  the  contemporarie.s  and 
associates  of  Sree  Chaitanya.  Both 
Thakur  Bhatktivinode  aud  Saraswati 
Thakur  are  well  versed  in  western 
methods.  They  are  competent  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  traditional  Indian 
I  method  to  their  contemporaries. 

I  Srimat  Saraswati  Thakur  is  the 
I  successful  organiser  of  a  genuine 
I  revivalist  movement  for  the  purifica- 
I  tion  of  national  worship.  He  inherited 
I  from  Thakur  Bhaktivinode  the  conduct 
I  of  the  worship  in  the  shrine  that  w%s 
built  by  public  collections  on  the  site 
I  of  the  birth  of-  Sree  Chaitanya  at 
.Mayapur.  Sri  Saraswati  Thakur  found¬ 
ed  Sri  Chaitanya  Math  in  1918  at 
Mayapur  to  serve  as  a  training 
institution  for  preachers.  It  has  proved 
to  be  a  parent  of  numerous  offspring 
in  the  shape  of  over  oO  institutions 
thatj  have  been  established  in  different 
I  parts  of  India,  including  a  branch 
Math  in  London. 

The  life  of  the  inmates  of  these  insti-;| 

I  tutions  has  attracted  considerablejl 
public  attention  all  over  the  country.  J 
The  Gaudiya  Math  of  Calcutta  is  the\l 
principal  centre  of  activity  among  these  ii 
maths.  Being  situated  in  Calcutta,  it 
has  not  failed  to  utilise  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  propaganda  by  following  the 
organized  methods  of  the  east  and 
I  the  west.  ’The  success  of  its  activities 
in  India  and  Europe  is  testified  to  by 
•ne  visit  of  the  ruler  of  the  province 
I  to  Sir  Chaitanya  Math  at  Mayapur, 

I  which  is  fast  groU’ing  into  a  great 
centre  of  pilgrimage  and  settlement. 

His  Excellency  Sir  John  Anderson 
I  gave  his  approval  to  the  idea  of  Srila 
Saraswati  Thakur  of  sending  out  Swami 
Bon  for  acquainting  the  British  public 
with  the  objects  and  me'thods  of  the 
Gaudiya  Math  at  Calcutta  about  two 
I  years  ago.  Srila  Saraswati  Thakur  has 
I'heen  doing  the  basic  work  for  the  uplift 
I  of  the  ihought,  not  only  of  Bengal  but 
I  necessarily  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  Mav  the  catholicity  and  patient  reality 
j  of  his  example  be  more  fully  appreciat-! 
Led  by  all  persona. 


THE  REFORMS  AND  THE 
MASSES 

To  TBS  Editor  or  the  “Statesman.” 

I  SiB>— Lord  Lloyd’s  apprehension  of 

the  proposed  Reforms  was  correct  to 
I  some  extent  when  ha  said  that  what  the  I 
I  Government  really  proposed  to  do  was  I 
]  to  hand  over  the  government  of  the 
I  Indian  peoples  to  a  small  aud  educated  I 
I  eection  of  Indians  and  to  allow  them,  i 
I  instead  of  Britain,  to  govern  90  per 
cent  of  the  masses. 

I  The  political  leaders  of  India  who  i 
I  express  their  bitter  disappointment  with 
]  the  Reforms  proposed  in  the  Report  of  , 
the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  do  l 
I  not  represent  the  views  of  the  masses. 

I  The  vast  masses  of  India,  most  of  whom 
I  never  go  outside  their  native  villages,  j 
I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  things 
I  beyond  their  immediate  surroundings. 

I  Very  few  even,  of  those  who  live  in  | 

1  the  Metropolis  have  read  a  single  page  ■ 

I  of  the  J.*P.  G.  Report  and  have  any  idea 
1  as  to  what  is  meant  by  Dyarchy,  Pro- 
I  vincial  Autonomy  or  Dominion  Status.  . 

I  And  what  is  still  worse  is  their  absolute 
I  indifference  to  these  questions;  they 
I  jeer  at  any  one  who  has  the  audacity  to 
I  dabble  in  such  “big  things.”  i 

I  The  fact  is  that  the  masses  of  India 
I  have  been  subjected  for  centuries  and 
I  ages  to  autocracies  of  various  forms  aud 
I  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  think  in  . 

I  terms  of  democratic  responsible  gov- 
I  ernment. 

I  The  cry  for  Dominion  Status  or  full  L 
I  Self-Government  is  the  cry  of  the  upper  j 
I  classes,  the  big  lawyers,  landholders, 

I  etc.  If  past  and  present  conduct  of 
I  the  upper  class  people  of  India  are  indi-  1 
I  cations  of  the  future  it  can  he  safely  ^ 

I  predicted  that  the  masfe^  would  be  great 
I  losers  by  such  a  transfer  of  power.  The 
I  upper  castes,  under  which  category  come 
I  most  of  the  political  leaders  of  India, 

I  have  never  recognized  the  rights  of 
I  the  lower  castes  from  which  come  the 
I  vast  masses.  The  latter  have  been  sub-  | 
I  Jocted  to  limitations  and  pi’ivations  of 
I  all  sorts  since  the  good  old  days  cf 
I  Manu.  Eveu  to  this  day  the  upper- 
I  caste  politicians  are  carrying  on  a 
I  country-wide  agitation  because  the  De-  ' 
I  pressed  Classes  (lowest  caste  Indians) 

I  have  been  granted  a  certain  number  of 
I  seats  iu  tbe  Legislature.  The  political  ; 

I  leaders  may  say.  “We  will  do  everything  I 
I  for  the  uplift  of  the  masses  when  we  are  | 
in  power.”  But  their  past  and  present 
I  conduct  speaks  to  the  contrary.  Even  ' 

I  to  this  day  sixty  million  Indians  (Un* 

I  touchables)  are  denied  the  rights  of  j 
I  human  beings.  Whatever  has  been  done  ' 

I  tor  the  uplift  of  the  Depressed  Classes  J 
I  has  been  done  by  the  Christian  Mission-^ 
I  aries  and  the  Satanic(?)  British  Gov- 
1  ernment.  The  Report  of  the  Working 
I  of  the  Backward  Class  Department 
1  (Bombay)  shows  how  the  upper  castes  j 
I  thwart  and  obstruct  the  attempts  of  tho  I 
I  government  to  uplift  the  Depressed  I 
I  Classes.  .  .  t  I 

1  From  all  the  circumstances  stated  I 
above  it  can  be  safely  concluded  that  I 
it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  tbe  masses  of 
I  India  if  she  is  granted  Dominion  Status 
I  or  full  Self-Government  till  tliey  have  I 
I  sufficient  intellectual  advancement  and  I 
I  political  training  to  assert  their  own  f 
I  rights.  However  inadequate  the  propos- 
I  ed  Reforms  may  be,  the  masses  will  have 
I  ample  opportunities  of  political  train- 
I  inff  under  tlieui.— Yours,  etc., 

SYAMA  KUM.AB  GHOSH, 

14,  Subal  Chandra  Lane, 

Calcutta.  Jan,  la 


RESPECT  FOR  VICTORIA'S 
proclamation 

one  would  accuse  Miss  Conielial 
Sorabji  of  bejng  the  friend  of  religious! 
reaction  in  India,  and  that  fact  gives! 
the  greater  foice  to  her  eloquent  and  I 
earnest  appeal,  in  the  interests  of  tbe  | 
powerful  Hindu  majority  for  respect  I 
for  Queen  Victoria's  promise  of  religi-  I 
ous  equality,  and  freedohi  from  inter-  I 
feronce  with  reli^ous  practices.  She  re- 
fore  to  the  Join^Comniittee’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  socio-religious  reform  has 
been  delayed  by  the  impartiality  of  the  I 
British  administrator  and  to  the  Com-  I 
mittee’s  infistence  that  Indians  must  I 
now  be  left  almost  completely  free  to 
introduce  legislation  affecting  religion 
or  religious  rites  and  usages.  Her  con-i 
tention  is  that  this  freedom  is  in  effertljl 
to  be  conferred  upon  emancipatedlll 
Indians  who,  in  fact,  are  “more  de^p 
finitely  outside  the  affected  area  than  I 
the  British  themselves.”  She  cites  the  I 
Snrda  Marriage  Act  and  the  Temple  j 
Entry  Bill  a^s  types  of  the  well-inten-  I 
tinned  but  misbegotten  legislative  effort  I 
which  has  already  provoked  throughout  I 
the  great  Hindu  orthodox  community  ] 
resistance  so  strong  as  to  prompt  in  I 
one  instance  the  threat  that  there 
would  he  “such  bloodshed  as  even  India  ' 
had  not  known  before.”  She  declares  I 
tliat  the  Sarda  Act  has  not  succeeded  ! 
but  has  merely  put  back  the  clock  in 
regard  to  a  reform  which  education  was  I 
teaching  the  orthodox  Hindus  to  regard  I 
as  a  necessity. 

Miss  Sorabji  reads  into  paragraphs 
18  and  IH  of  the  Joint  Committee’s 
Report  an  absence  of  “protection  for 
religion ;  no  Governor’s  veto  against 
legislation  affecting  religion;  and  a 
warning  against  the  exei^cise  by  the 
Governor  of  his  special  responsibility  I 
in-  rc  socio-religious  reform  in  times  of  I 
menace  to  the  public  peace.”  She  ap-  I 
pears  to  favour  previous  sanction  by  | 
the  Viceroy  for  any  Bill  affecting  re¬ 
ligious  usage  and  the  two-tbirds  major¬ 
ity  in  the  Legislature  for  any  such  Bill  I 
which  has  been  advocated  by  the  1 
oi-thodox  Hindus.  If  any  such  provi-  1 
sion  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  it  will 
assuredly  deprive  the  reforming  school  [ 
at  Home  ot  one  very  strong  argument 
which  they  have  been  employing. 


J.  W.  RICKETTS, 

Ik  Julyi  1835,  died  at  Gaya,  wliere 
he  was  Additional  Pi-incipal  Amin, 
John  William  Ricketts,  at  the  age  of 
43.  Outside  his  own  Anglo-Indian 
community  be  is  not  remembered 
except  by  some  who  read  India’s 
history.  But  in  his  short  life  he 
served  his  community  greatly  and 
was  a  vigorous  and  able  champion 
of  its  wellare  and  dignity  in  gloomy 
years.  Mr.  H.  A.  Stark,  himself  a 
distinguished  member  of  and  labourer 
fur  the  same  community,  whose 
Hostages  to  India  and  The  Call  of 
the  Blood  are  as  well  known  as  his 
work  in  the  educational  field,  has 
recognized  the  centenary  by  a  new 
volume  John  IHcketts  and  his  Times 
(Wiisone  and  Son,  Rs.  3)  in  which 
he  surveys  Anglo-Indian  affairs  in 
the  eventful  period  1791-1835.  In  a 
foreword,  the  Marquess  of  Zetland 
reminds  Anglo-Indians  that  Ricketts 
and  his  friends  “devoted  thei 
energies  in  the  first  place  to  raising 
the  intellectual  and  economic  stan¬ 
dard  of  their  people  by  the  provision 
of  educational  facilities  and  the 
establishment  of  training  iustitu 
tions.”  They  demanded  recognition 
but,  at  the  same  lime,  determined 
to  make  it  clear  that  what  they  de¬ 
manded  was  in  evei-y  sense  merited 
and  would  be  always  merited. 

During  the  siego  of  Seringapatam 
there  fell  Ensign  John  Ricketts  of 
the  Bengal  Engineers.  He  left  an 
orphan  son  a  year  old,  who  was 
taken  into  the  Upper  Military 
Orphan  School  in  Calcutta,  a 
. . iTl5lilution  maintained  by 
Army  Officers.  As  he  grew  up  lie  was 
to  learn  that  by  order  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  by  tlie  custom  of  the 
Administration,  every  avenue  of  ad¬ 
vance  was  closed  to  him  by  reason  of 
liis  mixed  blood.  In  producing  tills 
situation  America  had  its  share.  Eor 
the  revolt  of  the  raulattoes  of  Hayti 
had  filled  the  East  India  Directors 
with  terror.  Other  blood  than  Euro¬ 
pean  was  obviously  unreliable  and 
’“wst  be  vigilantly  guarded  against. 
“If  drastic  measures  are  not  put  into 
operation  to  keep  down  the  East 
Indian  race  they  will  do  to  the 
British  in  India  what  the  niulattoes 
have  done  to  the  Spariards  in  San 
Domingo,”  shrieked  a  Calcutta  edi¬ 
tor,  and  to  this  sort  of  racial  hosti¬ 
lity  the  Directors  lent  a  ready  ear. 
So  there  came  about  the  disgraceful 
orders  of  1791  tliat-  excluded  from 
the  civil,  military  and  marine  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  East  India  Company,  all 
persons  of  mixed  British' and  Indian 
blood  and  disqualified  for  admission 
into  iho  combatant  ranks  of  the 
Company’s  Army  all  who  were  not 
descended  from  European  parents 
on  both  sides. 

•So  young  Ricketts,  with  arduur 
for  something  nobler  in  his  heart,  be¬ 
came  a  Secretariat  clerk,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  saw  service  in  Amboyna, 


where  the  mixed  blood  was  not 
pised.  Attracted  thence  to  the 
missionary  field  he  laboured  as  a 
missionary  in  Murshidabad.  But 
malaria  ended  this  episode.  Back 
in  Calcutta,  he  was  active  in  many 
capacities,  finally  making  a  career  in 
the  Board  of  Customs,  Salt  and 
Opium  and  taking  an  energetic,  part 
in  his  community’s  efforts  to  better 
its  situation.  A  petition  to  Govern¬ 
ment  had  had  no  result.  The  Direc¬ 
tors’  hearts  ivere  still  hardened,  so 
the  community  had  to  fend  for  itself. 
Ultimately,  ip  1826,  it  resolved  to 
petition  Parliament,  and,  in  1829, 
when  the  petition  was  ready,  to  send 
Ricketts  to  London  as  the  peii- 
tioners’  agent — in  effect,  the  East 
Indian  community’s  agent.  It  is  by 
ills  efforts  and  success  in  that 
capacity  that  he  has  won  his  place 
in  the  history  of  India’s  political 
development.  His  own  qualities 
and  the  evidence  he  gave  made  a 
great  impression  on  public  men  in 
England,  and  when  in  1833  (after 
Ricketts  had  returned  to  India)  the 
Charter  Act  changed  the  Company’s 
character  from  a  body  of  traders  to 
a  Government  in  wlmse  eyes  all  sub¬ 
jects  had  equal  rights  and  privileges, 
it  w'as  recognized  in  both  countries 
that  Ricketts  had  had  much  to  do 
with  securing  this  advance  in  politi¬ 
cal  justice. 

Back  in  India,  he  was  thanked  and 
feted  and  soon  p^dftoted  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  one  of*^^  sub-judgeships 
created  by  the  ne\y^harter.  In  this 
capacity  he  serveOTjl^li  ability  ir. 
the  jungle  malialslff^r  Burdwan 
and  as  Principal  Sadar  Amin  of 
Gaya.  But  his  day  was  done.  Eever 
struck  him  down  and  after  a  few 
days’  illness  he  died  in  July,  1836, 
“the  whole  native  community  of  the 
place,  amounting  to  some  thousands, 
evincing  their  respect  for  his  public 
character  by  following  his  remainr 
to  the  grave.”  So  passed  away  a 
man  w’orthy  to  be  romembei-ed,  who 
wrought  bravely  for  his  people  in 
the  time  of  their  bitterest  suffering. 
Mr.  iStark,  in  reraincUng  all  classes 
of  Ricketts's  place  in  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  quotes  the 
lines  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


To  the  EniTon  or  top.  “  Statesman-. 

Sib,— Mr.  S.  C.  Clmtterji.  the  Pre^J 
I  dcot  of  the  Indinii  Christian  Association'^ 

I  of  the  United  Provinces  assure.-?  hr, 

I  your  issue  of  October  22.  “tlint  educated  j 
I  Christians  residing  in  towns  are 
1  longer  indifferent  to  the  duty  they  owe  I 
I  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren  in  the  I 
villages. ’’  Every  patriotic  Indian  will  1 
I  cordially  wish  all  success  to  the  efforts 
I  that  may  be  made  by  Indian  Christians 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  their 
j  co-religionists  in  villages.  May  I, 

I  perfect  friendliness,  venture  to  suggest  j 
I  that  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  I 
j  agonising  condition  of  such  of  their  I 
I  counlryinen  in  villages  who  do  not  bap-  I 
I  j>cn  to  belong  to  their  faith? 

It  is  to  1)0  deeply  regretted  that  Mr. 

I  Chatterji  ia  labouring  under  a  serious  j 
I  misconception  about  the  object  and  f 
J  character  of  Mahatma  Uaudhi  s  Harijan 
I  Sevak  Sangh,  I  have  been  closely  asso-  | 
Iciatod  with  the  Sangh 's  activities  ever 
since  the  formation  of  this  body  as  a  | 

I  member  of  tbe  Provincial  and  District  I 
I  Sanghs  and  I  can  confidently  assert  that 
it  has  no  politics  of  any  shape  or  des- 
I  cription. 

I  One  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
I  views  but  not  even  his  most  relentless 
I  critic  dare  accuse  him  of  cowardice. 

1  When  be  declares  that  his  is  a  movement  j 
I  of  service,  purification  and  repentance, 

I  in  view  of  the  whole  life  of  Mr.  Gandhi 
I  the  declaration.  I  submit,  should  be  ac* 
cepted. 

In  tbe  movement  there  are  Congress-  * 
J  men.  Liberals  and  men  who  have  no  pro-  | 
Inouiiced  political  opinions.  The  Secretary  I 
1  of  the  All-India  Sangh  ia  a  member  of  | 
■  the  Servants  of  India  Society  and  the! 
I  President  of  the  Eastern  U.  P.  Sangh  | 

I  is  a  Liberal.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Chatterji  | 
is  aware  that  according  to  the  rules  of  | 
the  organization,  no  member  can  take  j 
part  in  tbe  civil  disobedience  movement?  i 
The  constitution  of  the  Sangh  and  its 
work  are  fully  known  to  the  public  and 
j  I  do  not  think  any  critic  can  point  I 
to  anything  which  has  the  slightest  ] 
political  tinge  or  bias. 

Mr.  Chatterji’s  accusation  means  that  i 
from  Mr.  Gandhi  downwards,  all  those  j 
who  are  interested  in  Harijan  work  are  | 
a  body  of  insincere  people  who  in  truth 
I  are  engaged  “iu  this  obviously  political 
1  game,'’  but  continuously  go  on  proclaim, 
iug  that  they  dosiro  to  do  purely  huinani-  I 
tarian  service.  If  the  accusation  be  well-  | 
founded,  the  conclusion  is  irresistib'e  I 
I  that  these  people  are  a  set  of  despicable  I 
I  hypocrites  and  cowards.  Then  there  is  I 
not  much  hope  for  the  future  of  Mr.  [ 
I  Chatterji's  country  where  some  of  the  I 
I  best  of  her  sons  as  well  as  daughters  are  I 
capable  of  living  lives  of  perpetual 
falsehood  with  one  thing  on  their  lips  I 
and  with  quite  another  in  their  hearts. 
Will  Mr.  Cliijttorji  kindly  accept  a 
I  word  of  advice  offered  in  the  friendliest  j 
of  spirits?  I  shall  be  sorry  if  he  will 
I  misunderstand  me.  Harsh  words  and 
provocative  language  only  lead  to  bitter.  I 
:  ness  of  feeling  and  evoke  sharp  retorts.  I 
I  Tbe  aim  of  every  patriotic  Indian  sLoulfl  i 
I  be  to  bring  together,  the  various  com- 
I  munities  in  this  country  and  not  by  | 
I  hasty  judgment  or  lack  of  charit.v  fur-  I 
tber  to  embitter  an  already  embittered 
I  situation. — Yours,  etc., 

ISWAR  SARAX. 

6.  Edmoustone  Road, 

Allahabad,  Oct.  24’. 


vs  revolt/ 


DR.  AMBEDKAR 

Never  we  suppose  was  the  compli¬ 
cated  racial,  religious  and  social 
structure  of  society  in  India  more 
notably  commented  on  than  by  i® 
strange  occurrence  at  the  Depiesse 
Classes  Conference  at  Nasik  the 
other  day,  when  Dr.  Ambsdkar 
and  his  followers  ''vith  im¬ 
pressive  unanimity  approved  the 
proposal  or  decision  that  since 
they  could  not  get  political  and 
social  justice  within  the  Hindu  fold 
they  were  prepared  to  leave  it  and 
embrace  any  religion  that  pvoinised 
them  better  conditions.  What  inter¬ 
est,  emotions  and  diversity  of  views 
this  announcement  has  produced  may 
be  seen  in  the  correspondence  columns 
of  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  anyone  to  comment  on, 
peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate  for  an 
English  newspaper  situated  as  we  are 
far  from  the  areas  where  these  dis¬ 
abilities,  are  most  felt  and  resented.  ^ 
About  the  fundamental  reason  for  j 
the  revolt,  that  there. is  in  Hinduism  ' 
a  itrdng  force  that  works  against  LhO’ 
social  :  betterment  of  the  lowest 
classes,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions. 
India's  history  and  India’s  religious 
and  social  thought  cannot  have,  been 
so  abundantly  misinterpreted  as  a 
denial  would  imply. 

This  is  not  at  all-  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  all  high  caste  Hindus 
or  most  high  caste  Hindus  are  un¬ 
generous  in  this  respect  or  that  casle 
Hinduism  has  not  from  time  to  time 
produced  strong  liberating  and 
liberalizing  forces  from  within  itself. 
Bengal,  for  example,  has  lively  and 
grateful  memories  of  one  reformer 
who  reduced  these  evils  to  small 
dimensions  by  living  and  spreading 
a  generous  interpretation  of  Hindu¬ 
ism.  Few  commentators  could  pre¬ 
tend  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
the  social  and  private  considerations 
that  attend  the  problem.  Who  can  say 
with  certainty  whether  Du.  Amjbd- 
kar’s  cry  of  anguish  is  to  be  explain¬ 
ed  by  any  recent  increase  of  hostiliiy 
and  oppression  in  any  quarter  or  by 
the  sudden  breakdown  of  a  long- 
practised  patience  ?  So  far  as  w©  can 
judge  by  distant  observation  of  the 
course  of  events  we  believe  that  owing 
to  Mr.  Gandhi’s  work  and  a  growing 
mitigation  of  opinion  in  this  sphere 
Dr.  Ambedkar’s  communities  have  of 
recent  years  been  receiving  more 
sympathy,  not  less,  in  their  struggle 
against  what  is  humiliating  in  their 
lot.  That  there  have  been  ugly  events 
to  complain  of  we  know;  such  things 
have  a  way  of  happening  wbr-n 
society  is  in  a  ferment.  But  also  is 
it  not  possible  theft  'poritics  and 
political  privileges  and  power  being 
somewhat  heady  interests  these 
humiliations,  even  while  diminishing, 
have  been  felt  more  than  they  were 
and  the  pain  they  cans  been 

increased  through  the  much  talking 


ai)Out  thenM  it  is  no  part  of  ouTH 
intention  to  suggest  that  in  many 
parts  of  India  the  Depres'ed 
Claeses  have  not  been  and  are  1 
disgracefully  treated.  Social  nppres-  I 
Sion  in  some  provinces  \yould  deserve  I 
the  epithet  ‘intolerable^^Jijicl  it  not 
been  tolerated  for  centu'fles.  Never-  f 
theless,  we  are  not  certain  that  in  1 
some  others  the  new  vigour  in  the 
resentment  against  this  social  evil  is 
unconnected  with  awards  and  pacts 
and  political  rivalry  in  general. 
That  would  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  conditions  of  the  past  few 
years,  and  to  censure  it  would  be  as  I 
I  sensible  as  to  censure  the  weather  in  | 
an  Indian  May. 

Nasik  came  as  a  shock  to  the  many 
who  believed  that  with  assistance  [ 
I  from  within  Hinduism  these  humbler 
classes  were  working  their  way  to  a 
higher  stage  in  social  dignity  and 
acceptance.  The  political  privileges  | 
which  are  being  given,  if  made  good 
use  of,  must  contribute  to  the  same 
result.  But  also  it  came  as  a  shock 
j  to  those  who  hold  normal  views  about  | 

I  the  nature  of  religious  conversion. 

That  men  do  change  their  religion,  1 
I  solnetiraes  sincerely  change  it  for  I 
reasons  other  than  that  they  see  the 
light  as  Saul  saw  it,  is- not  to  be 
denied;  the  will  may  have  a  place  in  J 
I  the  decision.  The  offer,  howeveri  of  a  I 
I  large  community  to  change  its  roll-  I 
gion  to  any  religion  whose  faithful  I 
will  promise  alleviation  of  its  social  I 
and  political  disadvantages  is  a  per¬ 
plexing  problem  on  which  the  litera- 1 
ture  and  philosophy  of  convei-sion  I 
throws  no  light.  Leaders  of  one  I 
I  faith,  we  are  told,  have  made  an  I 
I  offer  .It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  I 
I  the  legitimate  aspiration  of  the  I 
classes  that  met  at  Nasik  cannot  be  I 
met  in  this  way.  We  do  say  that  we  I 
do  not  see  how  any  Christian  church  I 
could,  consistently  with  Christian  I 
teaching,  make  any  offer  of  the  kind  | 

I  desired  important  as  social  better- 
I  ment  and  the  cultivation  of  human  I 
I  dignity  are  in  the  Christian  outlook;  I 
nor  if  such  a  promise  were  give*'  I 
1  do  we  see  how  it  could  be  kept.  The  I 
[sufferings  of  the  Depresied  Classes  are  I 
I  not  remediable  by  one  large  act  of  I 
Itheir  general  will.  Human  progress 
Idepencls  on  acts  of  goodwill  repeated  I 
Pby  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  | 
^generation  after  generation. 


THE  HARIJAN  POSITION 

To  THE  Editor  of  tee  '*  States.van.' 

I  Sib, — I  am  surprised  to  tcad  tlie  state-  | 

I  ixient  of  Mr.  Aprakash  Gayea,  Secretary, 

I  All-Bengal  Soundik  Association,  that  1 
I  "the  depressed  classes  have  been  con-  I 
I  demned  to  such  a  hateful  position  m  I 
1  society  since  they  have  no  place  in  tb© 

I  affairs  of  the  State.”  Two  other  prom-  I 
I  ineut  leaders  of  the  depressed  classes  of  I 
I  Bengal  have  spoken  almost  in  the  same  I 
I  trend.  The  depressed  classes  of  Bengal  I 
I  may  or  may  not  accept  the  standpoint  j 
I  of  Dr  Ambedknr.  but  it  ia  idle  for  them  1 
1  to  expect  that  their  social  disabilities 
1  will  be  removed  because  they  have  been  I 
I  awarded  a  certain  number  of  seats  in  the  | 
I  reformed  Legislating 


,  the  depressed  classes  of  Bengal  feel  I 

I  themselves  elevated  from  their  “hateful 
I  position’  by  the  removal  of  certain 
I  petty  grievances  which  come  under  the 
I  scope  of  Administration  they  may  be  sue-  I 
I  cessful ;  but  how  can  they  expect  that 
Ithc  caste  Hindus  will  recognise  their 

■  social  rights  because  they  have  been 

■  granted  certain  political  rights  by  the  I 

■  British  Government?  Will  a  Brahmin  of  | 

■  the  village  take  food  or  even  water  from 

■  the  hands  of  a  Soundik  M.L.C.  even 

■  though  the  latter  is  appointed  a  Minis- 
Iter?  There  are  already  some  members  of  j 
I  the  depressed  classes  in  high  positions  in 

■  the  Indian  Civil.  Medical  and  Education.il 

■  Services  but  Hindu  society  has  kept 

I  them  as  “depressed”  in  social  matters  as  ' 
ver. 

Again,  when  we  think  of  the  Hindu 
I  society  with  its  vast  scale  of  2.000  castes  I 
leach  rising  above  the  other  like  steps  of  I 
I  a  ladder  we  see  no  hope  of  the  de-  I 
I  pressed  classes  ever  attaining  a  position  ■ 
I  of  equality  with  the  castc-Hindus.  How  I 
I  cau  the  caste-Hindus  give  equal  status 
I  to  the  depressed  classes  when  they  them- 

■  eclves  are  hopelessly  divided  among  them- 
1  selves? — Yours,  etc., 

SYAMA  KUMAR  GHOSH. 

H.  Subal  Chandra  Lauo, 

Calcutta,  Oct.  28. 


CASTE  CONDEMNED 

BOMBAY  HINDU  SABHA’S 
RESOLUTION 

BOMBAY,  Dec.  4. 

I.v  viow'  of  the  situation  created  by 
the  recent  decision  of  the  H.arijaus  at 
the  Yeola  conference  to  leave  the 
Hindu  fold,  a  meeting  of  the  workers 
and  sympathizers  of  the  Bombay  Prov¬ 
incial  Hindu  Sabha  and  its  brauebes 
was  held  hero  on  Sunday,  and  passed 
the  following  resolution : 

“Whereas  the  caste  system  based  on 
birth  and  as  it  exists  at  present  is 
manifestly  contrary  to  truth  and 
morality,  and  whereas  it  is  the  very  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  fundamental  spirit  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  and  whereas  it  6outs 
the  elementary  rights  of  human  equality, 
and  whereas  the  Varnashravi  of  the 
Shosfras  from  which  it  derives  .its 
authority  to-day  does  not  exist  in 
practice,  tb©  All-India  Hindu  Malia- 
sabha  se.ssion  declares  its  uncompromis- 
iug  opposition  to  that  system  and  calls 
on  Hindus  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  it.” 

This  resolution  has  been  forw’arded 
to  the  reception  committee  of  the 
forthcoming  Hindu  Mahasabha  session 
at  Poona  in  order  to  be  included  in 
the  agenda  of  the  open  session  of  tho 
Sabha.  It  is  understood  tliat  a  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  canvass 
support-  for  this  resolution  throughout 

India.— A-P.i. 


leligion  for 


Sikh 

Dr.  Ambedkar? 

©jT — 4)^ 
AMRITSAR  LEADER’S 
SUGGESTION 


AMRITSAR,  October  16. 

Sardar  Darip  Singh  Doabia,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Golden  Temple 
Managing  Committee,  has  wired  to 
Dr  Ambedkar  pointing  out  that  the 
Sikh  religion  fulfils  the  desired  re¬ 
quirements  regarding  the  conversion 

of  Harijans.  e-ii. 

The  Sai^ar  adds  that  the  Sikh 
religion  is  monotheistic  and  all- 
loving,  and  provides  for  equal  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  its  adherents.  pie 
Sardar  commends  to  Dr.  Ambedkar 
to  study  the  Sikh  religion  before 
taking  a  final  decision. 


STIR  IN  BOMBAY 
Reaction  to  Dr.  Ambedkar’s 
Decision 

The  decision  of  Dr.  Ambedkar  and 
his  followers  among  the  depressed 
classes  to  give_  up  Hinduism  has 
created  a  stir  in  Bombay. 

Mr.  Mathuradas  Vissanji,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  tlie  Bombay  Provincial 
Board  of  the  Harijan  Seva  Sangh  and 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly,  told  a  representative  of  The 
Times  of  India  that  he  entirely 
agreed  with  Mr.  Gandhi  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

“It  cannot  be  expected,”  said  Mr. 
Mathuradas,  “that  customs  prevail¬ 
ing  for  centuries  can  be  effaced  by 
the  work  of  five  or  ten  years.  A 
definite  move  has  been  sincerely 
made  bv  Hindus  who  do  not  believe 
in  untouchability,  and  I  do  believe 
that  it  will  gi’adually  succeed. 

“This  so-called  conversion  advocat¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Ambedkar  will  not  bring 
about  the  position  that  he  expects, 
as  the  history  of  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  colour 
bar  is  still  prevalent,  has  shown. 
On  the  other  hand,  Harijans  have 
better  chances  with  the  steady  pro- 
;;ress  that  has  been  made  towards 
reform.”  _ 

Mr.  Mathuradas  added:  “The  or¬ 
thodox  view  has  to  die  itself.  The 
lext  generation  will  be  much  better 
iff  than  it  is  today,  just  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  today  is  decidedly  better  than 
.vhat  it  was  ten  years  ago.” 


PERSUASION— NOT  COERCION 


Asked  whether  vigorous  propa-  I 
randa  could  not  be  carried  on  in  [ 
places  like  Nasik,  Mr.  Mathuradas 
;aid  efforts  for  the  removal  of  un- 
fcouchabllity  should  be  on  the  lines  of  I 
persuasion.  If  any  measures  of  co-  f 
ercion  were  adopted,  antagonism 
was  sure  to  be  roused.  I 

Mr.  JaisuRhlal  K.  Mehta,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bombay  Roard  of  the  Ha¬ 
rijan  Seva  Sangh,  sympathised  with 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  Yeola  I 
Conference  under  the  presidentship  I 
of  Dr.  Ambedkar.  He  said:  “I  very 
much  appreciate  what  Dr.  Ambed¬ 
kar  said.  It  shows  the  poignant  L 
anguish  of  a  man  of  self-respect  I 
groaning  under  the  thraldom  and  f 
tyranny  of  a  religion  and  a  society 
which  still  refuse  to  move  with  the  j 

'imes.  , 

. 


■'1  cai^^iy  say 
ceed«d,  “that  if  I  myself  had  been 
an  ‘untouchable’  I  would  have  left 
the  Hindu  fold  and  embraced  any 
other  religion.  Hindu  society  has  so 
converted  its  religion  as  to  _  breed 
inequality,  unfairness  and  injustice. 
As  such,  while  the  efforts  of  re¬ 
formers  like  Mr.  Gandlii  are  to  be 
greatly  appreciated,  it  may  still  take 
a  long  time  to  get  a  ‘change  of 
heart.’  Meanwhile,  individuals,  men 
or  women,  who  cannot  tolerate  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  them  should 
be  free  to  change  their  religion. 

"There  is  a  danger,  of  course, 
and  a  warning  to  people  who  seek 
to  change  their  cwm  religion  for  an¬ 
other.  Such  people  should  get  an 
assurance  or  be  assured  in  their 
'  own  minds  that  their  new  fold  will 
gWe  them  equality  of  treatment 


CONGRESS  PRESIDENT’S 
REGRET 


MADRAS,  October  16. 

Babu  Rajendra  Prasad,  tlie  Con- 
gi'ess  President,  deplored  the  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  Bombay  Presi- 
'  dency  Depressed  Classes  Confereime, 
advocating  complete  severance  of_  the 
Depressed  Classes  from  the  Hindu 
fold.  He  said  that  genuine  and 
serious  efforts  were  being  made  by  a 
thousand  high  class  Hindus  all  over 
the  country  to  improve  the  position 
of  harijans  and  all  such  people  wwe 
sincerely  convinced  of  the  impedi¬ 
ments  and  difficulties  that  the  hari¬ 
jans  had  been  suffering  all  these 
years.  .  _  ^ 

While  all  th^  genuine  efforts 
were  being  made  it  was  (unfortunate 
that  anytliing  should  be  done  to 
create  misunderstanding  and  make 
the  work  of  the  reformers  more 
difficult.  'V^ile  appreciating  the  re¬ 
sentment  which  was  at  the  root  of 
the  resolution  he  regretted  that  such 
a  resolution  should  have  been  passed. 


DR.  AMBEDKAR’S 
NEW  MOVE 


I  ro  tbb  BDiTOB  or  “thb  TiMKa  or  inbia.” 

1  Sir, — Dr.  Ambedkar  in  his  recent 

1  speech  at  Ycola  has  made  a  violent 
I  attack  against  the  Hindu  faith  as 
I  such  on  the  ground  that  "inequality 
I  is  the  very  basi.s  of  that  religion 
I  and  its  ethics  such  that  the  depreo- 
.sed  classes  can  never  acquire  their 
full  manhood.”  He  has  therefore 
I  made  up  his  mind  ‘‘to  change  his 
religion”  and  exhorted  his  followers 
I  to  “sever  their  connection  with 
I  Hinduism  and  to  embrace  any  other 
I  religion”  with  a  warning  “to  be  very 
1  careful  in  choosing  the  new  faith,  to 
see  that  equality  of  treatment, 
status  and  opportunities  would  be 
guaranteed  to  them  unreservedly.” 

I  The  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Ambed- 
1  kar  seem  to  be  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  stunt  and  a  threat  to  orthodox 
I  Hindus,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
I  arrived  at  in  feverish  heat  by  way 
I  of  resentment  of  the  decision  arriv¬ 
ed  at  by  the  Sanatanists  of  Nasik 
I  recently  not  to  give  him  a  municipal 
I  address  as  originally  intended.  The 
1  Hindu  faith  is  founded  on  the  oldest 
I  culture  and  civilisation  in  the  world 
I  and  it  is  capable  of  assimilating 
I  the  most  heterogeneous  elements. 
I  The  Hindu  philosophy  by  its  doc- 
1  trines  of  “organic  unity  amidst 
I  diversity”  and  “universality  of  love” 
I  extended  even  to  the  worst  sinner, 
I  has  induced  feelings  of  highest  ad- 
I  miration  and  tribute  in  the  mind.s  of 
ninent^^^^^mhei'S  of  the  West. 


Mr.  uandhi  is  perfectly  . . 

giving  his  most  considered  opinion 
that  “a  change  of  faith  by  Dr. 
.Ambedkar  and  those  who  passed  tlie 
resolution  will  not  serve  the  cause 
which  they  have  at  heart,”  and  for 
I  which  Mr.  Gandhi  commenced  his 
fast  unto  death.  Dr.  Ambedkar 
I  will,  it  is  trusted,  reconsider  the 
j  matter  very  carefully  and  dispassion- 
I  ately  and  co-operate  with  Mr. 
I  Gandhi  and  other  social  workers  in 
I  doing  constructive  work  for  the  bet- 
I  terment  of  the  social  and  economic 
I  condition  of  the  backward  classes, 
I  for  which  there  is  ample  provision  in 
I  the  Hindu  faith  and  in  which  even 
orthodox  Hindus  will  willingly  join 
'  MANUBHAI  C.  PANDYA. 

Bombay,  October  16. 

II 


I  TO  THD  BDlTOn  OS* 


TIMES  OF  INDIA.” 


Sir, — The  resolution  passed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
Depressed  Classes’  Conference  at 
Yeola,  Nasik,  does  not  come  as  a 
surprise.  It  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  inhuman  treatment  meted  out  to 
the  depressed  classes  by  caste  Hindus 
throughout  India  in  general  and  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay  in  particular. 
In  spite  of  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  Mr. 
Gandhi  it  is  to  be  revetted  that 
nothing  substantial  has  been  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  the  un¬ 
touchables  either  by  Congress  or  by 
any  other  organisation.  The  atrocities 
done  by  caste  Hindus  against  the  un¬ 
touchables  in  the  province  from  where 
the  Mahatma  and  his  lieutenant 
Vallabhbhai  hail  are  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  public.  Whatever  the 
Mahatma  and  his  followers  may  say 
against  the  proselytising  efforts  of  the 
Chri.stian  missionaries,  they  cannot 
deny  the  fact  that  they  have  proved 
a  blessing  iii  disguise  for  millions  of 
csir  depressed  class  brethren.  Dr. 
Ambedkar  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  so  long  as  the  depressed  classes 
remain  in  iJie  Hindu  fold  they  have 
no  .salvation.  His  decision  to  convert 
himself  to  some  other  religion  and 
asking  his  followers  to  choose  their 
own  should  be  w'elcomed  not  only  by 
his  followers  in  the  depressed  classes 
but  also  by  all  socially  minded  and 
sympathetic  Hindus, 

K.  K.  PANIKER. 

Bombay,  October  16. 


Ill 


I  TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  “THB  TIMES  OF  INDIA.” 


Sir, — Dr.  Ambedkar,  the  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  of  the  depress¬ 
ed  classes,  is  reported  to  have  advised 
his  followers  to  transfer  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  any  other  religion  that  pro¬ 
mises  them  equal  status.  I  am  no 
.sanatanist  myself,  and  would  rejoice 
to  see  the  just  demands  of  the  de¬ 
pressed  classes  freely  and  cheerfully 
granted  and  their  ambitions  for  equa¬ 
lity  duly  gratified.  But  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  ask  Dr.  Ambedkar  and  leaders 
like  him  not  to  let  even  just  indigna¬ 
tion  upset  their  equanimity,  nor 
to  tender  extremist  counsel  of  a  more 
or  less  risky  character.  For  Dr.  Ain- 
bedkar  I  have  great  respect.  But  J 
should  be  sorry  if  he  changes  the  rola 
of  a  fighter  against  the  castemexi 
hierarchy  to  a  counsellor  of  change  of 
religion  to  his  fellow  beings  of  thfl 
depressed  classes.  A  few  years’  efforts 
means  nothing  as  against  the  abuse 
of  untold  centuries.  But  the  Harijan 
movement  is  progressing.  I  should 
think  enlightened  classes  and  leaders 
of  thought  and  action  have  been  al¬ 
ready  won.  Success  is  now  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  But  that  success  may 
seriously  be  thwarted — there  may 
even  be  a  reaction — if  there  is  any- 


C thinff  like  a  threat  or^^projecc  oi 
I  mass  conversion  and  desertion  from 
Jthe  Hindu  fold.  People  would  then 
I  ask  and  rightly  ask:  Is  your  profess- 
led  Hinduism  and  satyagraka  for  free 
■  exercise  of  the  religious  birth-rights 
I  of  Hinduism  after  all  a  myth  and  a 
I  pretence  ? 

D.  G.  P 

Bombay,  October  16. 


Change  of  Religion 
For  Harijans 

PROPOSAL  WELCOMED 

Hyderabad  Leader  Supports 
Dr.  Ambedkar 


FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT. 

SECUNDERABAD,  October  17. 

The  declaration  made  by  Dr. 
I  Ambedkar  regarding  the  future  of 
I  Harijans  has  been  joyfully  welcomed 
I  here.  According  to  the  latest  cen- 
I  sus  Harijans  in  the  State  number 
124,73,230,  including  about  30  000  in 
I  Secunderabad,  and  form  17  per  cent. 
I  of  the  State’s  population. 

Interviewed,  Mr.  B.  S.  Venkatrao, 
I  president,  of  the  Harijan  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secunderabad  speaking  on 
behalf  of  his  community,  said  they 
concurred  entirely  with  the  vilews 
expressed  by  Dr.  Ambedkar  and 
1  welcomed  his  suggestion.  He  affirm- 
led  that  by  remaining  in  the  Hindu 
Ifold  Hai'ijan  will  not  fulfil  their 
[destinies.  The  conditions  of  Hari- 
[jans  would  entirely  be  ameliorated 

they  were  freed  from  the  degrad¬ 
ing  social  and  religious  disabilities 
imposed  upon  them  by  Hinduism.  His 
conviction  was  that  professions  of 
sympathy  and  promises  of  refoms 
by  Hindus  were  shams.  It  was,  he 
said,  absurd  to  expect  that  Mr, 

I  Gandhi’s  efforts  to  better  the  con- 
'  dition  of  Harijans  would  succeed 
and  \wouId  bring  about  a  change  of 
heart  among  the  Hindus.  The  Bri 
tish  Government  was  their  only  de¬ 
pendable  support  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  better  economic  and  social 
status.  To  rely  upon  Mr.  Gandhi 
and  his  followers  was  to  lean  on  a 
broken  reed. 

In  this^  connection  he  congratulat¬ 
ed  the  Nizam’s  Government  on  their 
enlightened  policy  towards  Hari¬ 
jans.  He  said  he  advised  members 
of  his  community  to  sever  their 
connection  entirely  from  Hinduism 
and  urged  leading  members  to  con¬ 
vene  a  conference  to  decide  their 
future  religion.  For  his  part  he 
preferred  Christianity  to  other  reli¬ 
gions. 

MUSLIMS  AND  DR.  AMBEDKAR 
The  President,  Shubban  Al-Mus- 
limeen,  Bo^^bay,  in  a  telegram  sent 
tonight  to  Mr.  k.  L.  Gauba,  advises 
a  prompt  personal  conference  with 
5,^’.  T*'®  telegram  adds 

that  hopeful  results  are  expected. 
(See  page  13). 


- - 

Islam  or  Buddhism 

F or  Dr.  Ambedkar?\ 

INVITATIONl^i7HlirjA?LEADER 


Depressed  Class  Leaders  Opnosed 
to  Change  of  Religion 

JUBILATION  AMONG  NASIK  HINDUS 


'ITie  Secretary,  the  Mahabodhi  So- 
ciety,  Benares,  in  a  telegram  to  Dr, 
Ambedkar,  says; _ 

"Very  sorry  to  read  your  resolu- 
I  tion  suggesting  that  the  Depressed 
Glasses  should  break  away  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  Hindu  fold.  Please 
reconsider  your  decision  as  I  see 
that  nntouchability  is  being  brought 
to  an  end  by  thoughtful  Saliatanists 
themselves.  But  still  if  you  persist 
in  emliracing  another  religion,  you, 
with  your  community,  are  most  c.or- 
rially  welcome  to  embrace  Bud¬ 
dhism,  which  is  professed  by  the 
fjeater  part  of  Asia.  Among  Bud¬ 
dhists  there  are  no  religious  or 
social  disabilities.  We  ^aranlce 
equal  status  to  all  converts.  There 
IS  no  caste  distinction  amongst  us. 
We  are  willing  to  send  workers.” 

MUSLIM  OFFER 
Mr.  Gauba’s  Message 

LAHORE.  October  17. 
Mr.  K.  L.  Gauba,  M.L.A.,  has 
telegraphed  to  Dr.  Ambedkar  as 
follows:  All  Muslim  India  is  ready 
to  welcome  and  honour  you  and  the 
untouchables,  promising  the  fullest 
equality  and  rights  in  every  sphere, 
political,  social,  econom'c  and  religi¬ 
ous.  If  you  wish  to  discuss  any 
matter  with  the  Muslims  come  to  the 
Badaun  Conference  on  Sunday-. 

NASIK  HINDUS’  GLEE 
Move  to  Get  Ban  on  Rath 
Procession  Rescinded 

FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT. 

NASIK,  October  17. 
The  majority  of  the  H  ndus  here 
are  entirely  unmoved  by  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Depressed  Classes  to 
give  up  Hinduism.  Some  Sanatan- 
ists  and  temple  priests  t^re  jubilant 
over  the  decision,  because,  if  the 
Depressed  Classes  take  to  some  other 
religion,  there  will  be  no  interfer¬ 
ence  in  Hindu  religious  matters. 

It  is  understood  that  the  temple 
priests,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
untouchables’  ag  faticn  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Rath  ^procession,  are  ar¬ 
ranging  for  services  in  the  city’s 
temples. 

It  is  also  understood  that  tlie 
priest.s  will  send  a  pet'tion  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  requesting  them  to  cancel 
the  ban  on  the  Rath  procession  and 
allow  the  ciustomary  celebrations. 

Enlightened  Hindu  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  depIore.s  the  untouchables'  doci- 
s'on. 

MR.  DEORUKHKAR’S 
VIEW 


Bai-ijanF'SliouKi  JNo 

Change  Religion 

(Harijans) 

should  enter  the  legislatures,  even 
S  Pfo'-'oees,  and  in  col- 
labmarion  with  sympathetic  members 
01  other  communities,  chanEe  the 
a  pSiti'al, 

•  alier  than  embrace  another  religion 
repent  at  leisure.” 
iiiis  IS  the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
r  President  of  the 

Hanja.n  Franchise  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bombay,  in  a  talk  with  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  this  paper. 

.  Mr.  Deorukhkar  said:— “Dr.  B  R. 
Ambedkar  is  perfectly  justified  in 
expressing  his  resentment  at  the  at¬ 
titude  of  caste  Hindus  towai'ds  Hari- 
jans.  In  spite  of  the  propaganda  that 
®  carried  on  during  the  past 
nve  years  through  the  efforts  of  Cov- 
•1  rf  emment  and  Mr.  Gandhi,  I  must  say 
I  uiat  the  progress  made  has  been  ex- 
^mely  tardy,  and  no  self-respecting 
u  tolerate  the  treatment 

S  caste 

Bt>  some  people  inC 

I  Bombay  consider  the  resolution  pass-E 
ied  at  the  Depressed  Classes’  Con-fl 
1  ferenoe,  Yeola.  held  under  the  pre-i 
Ifu  Ambedkar.  to  quit! 

Jthe  Hindu  fold,  as  a  joke.  T  mysel/| 
■  w^  not  inclined  at  the  moment  toR 
oeiieve  that  such  a  resolution  couldff 
nave  been  passed  at  all.  After  mv8 
conversation  with  some  of  tho.se  whoL 
Jave  returned  from  Yeola.  I  believpH 
Dr.  Ambedkar  and  several  ofl 
the  delegates  are  serious  about  it. 

It  is  true  that  of  late  some  at-  r 
temots  have  been  made  towards  the 
of  Harijans.  but  I  regret  to 
that  in  districts  and  rural  arp.is 
nirticularly  the  attitude  of  caste 
Hindus  has  not  changed  at  all.  At 
me  same  time.  I  do  not  think  that  i 
Harijans  should  adopt  extreme 
steps  of  the  kind  resolved  upon  at  • 
Yeola.  I 

“Today  Harijans  have  no  place,  not 
only  in  society  but  also  in  the  admi-| 
nistration  of  the  country.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  Reforms,  and  both  in  the 
Central  and  Provincial  Legislatures 
under  the  new  constitution,  Harijans 
are  going  to  have  representation. 

AN  INOPPORTUNE  STEP 
“If  they  make  common  cause  m 
the  provinces  with  members  of  other 
communities,  they  can  even  enter 
the  cabinets.  Once  Harijans  get  into 
the  Legislatures  and  make  their  in¬ 
fluence  felt  in  the  counsels  of  the 
nation,  they  can  change  the  cour.se 
of  events  socially  and  politically.  ■ 


"At  such  a  juncture,  id  . 

Iv  inopportune  for  us.  Harijan«!.  to  I 
think  of  ffcttintr  out  of  the.  Hindu 
fold.  For,  if  we  ffet  out,  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  we  have  trained  by  our  de¬ 
termination  in  the  past,  includintr  the 
terms  of  the  Poona  Pact,  will  dLsap- 1 
j  pear,  and  we  shall  be  untouchabl  e®  | 
j  in  other  reliKions  instead  of  beinjr  i 
.3  untouchables  in  dwindlinjr  .  numben*  | 
jin  Hinduism. 

t  “By  remainincr  in  Hinduism,  we 
shall  be  able  to  brinp  about  a  radical  i 
I  change  of  outlook.  Change  of  relijl 
*!gion  does  not  bring  about  an  impro-j 
;vement  in  status  automatically,  for 
.there  are  inequalities,  in  one  form  orj 
another,  in  almost  all  religions.  ij 
.»  “I  therefore  anpeal  to  my  Harijan  j 
friends  not  to  be  carried  away  by  | 
the  resolutions  of  Yeola.  but  to  make  B 
'  vigorous  efforts  to  assert  their  rights,  I 
|remaining  in  the  Hindu  fold,  by  ex- 1 
*■*  erc’sinET  their  franchise  under  the  | 
.J  new  constitution  and  by  othei'wise  or-  J 
3  ganio’ng  themselves,” 

DON’T  ABANDON  HINDUISM 
.  „  Mr.  Narayanrao  S.  Kajrolker, 

J  Hari.ian  worker  of  Bombay,  in 
statement  to  the  press,  states: — 

“We  are  shocked  to  hear  the  advice  fl 
given  to  us.  the  Hariians,  to  abandon  [ 

•  the  Hindu  religion,  by  our  veteran  j 
leader.  Dr.  Ambedkar.  at  tlie  Provin- 
.  rial  Hnri.ian  Conference  at  Yeok.  I 
.lit  breaks  our  hearts  to  see  especially! 
^  that  a  person  like  Dr.  Amhedkor  who  I 
SF|  gave  us  the  lead  in  our  moments  of  I 
^despair,  should  ask  us  to  commit II 
^su'cide  by  ebondening  our  religion U 
^  when  especially  his  splendid  efforts  j 
'Shave  begun  to  bear  fruit.  I 

>1  “Religion  is  not  ^  matkr  of  busi- j 
.'tnes.s  transaction.  It  is  a  ladder  that  I 
H  leads  a  man  right  to  the  feet  of  the  | 

'I  Almighty  Ooci — it  cap  even  make  « I 
*man  Cod  Himself.  For  defence  of  j 
Hinduism,  we.  Harijans,  have  even  I 
sacrifiood  our  lives  along  wKSi  otherJ 
caste  Hindus,  Thus  we  Irave  become  I 
one  With  Hindu  Religion.  So  to  aban- 1| 
don  it  now  is  no'bing  hut  to  die.” 

AGE-OLD  CUSTOMS 
“Cannot  be  Cured  in  a 
Decade” 

Interviewed  by  a  representative  of 
I  T/ifi  Times  of  India  Sir  Pur- 
P  shotamdas  Thakurdas  said,  “The 
|speech  of  Dr.  Ambedkar  at  Yeola 
'  marks  one  of  the  last  and  most  pain¬ 
ful  stages  of  the  fight  for  equality 
of  the  depressed  classes  among 
Hindus.  One  can  understand  Dr. 
Ambedkar’s  impatience,  and  even 
his  anger. 

“As  one  who  has  consistently  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  depressed  classes 
in  their  struggle  and  tried  to  help 
them  in  their  goal  as  far  as  feasi¬ 
ble,  I  cannot  but  depbre  the  unsuit¬ 
ability  and  the  almost  absolute  uti- 
litj*  of  Dr.  Ambedkar’s  suggested 
drastic  remedy. 

STEADY  CHANGES 
“The  customs  and  habits  of  cen-  I 
tories  cannot  he  cured  by  the  efforts  | 
r'.a  decade  '^r  two.  Dr.  Ambedkar 
!  cannot  but  concede  that  the  changes  I 
’  in  the  last  ':wo  decades  have  been  || 
tangible  and  steady. 

!  “That  there  has  been  *no  set-back, jj 
is  the  best  sign  of  the  solidity  oi 
i  the  progress  achieved.  That  there 

I  is  a  lot  more  to  be  achieve<i  too,  ^ 
nobody  will  deny.  But  that  must  i 
be  a  matter  of  time,  and  the  I 
I  advance  cannot  be  expected  to  be  [ 
i  accelerated  by  any  sort  of  despe- 
rate  suggestions. 


1'  “Progress  m  urban  and  rural  I 
1  areas  in  this  matter  has  been  much  \ 

I  slower  than  in  cities;  but  is  this  notfl 
natural  and  evitable  ?  Has  this  I 
,  not  been  so  in  everything  else,  as,| 

(for  instance,  the  case  of  education! 
or  politics — of  whatever  school  ofg 
[thought — or  .social  reform? 

“If  so,  how  does  Dr.  Ambedkarfe 
J  expect  to  achieve  exceptional  paceU 
I  for  his  particular  grievance  by  giv- 
I  ing  his  people  a  lead  to  an  un- 
I  known  and  unexplored  path. 

“I  hope  Dr.  Ambedkar  will  pro- 
Iceed  more  in  constructive  and  known 
■  paths  than  in  the  one  which  he  has 
j  recommended  at  Yeola. 

“It  is  to  be  noted  that  Dr.  Ambed- 
I  kar  has  actually  warned  his  people  I 
to  be  very  careful  in  choosing  the 
new  faith  to  see  that  equality  of 
treatment,  status  and  opportunities 
will  be  guaranteed  to  them  un- 
J  reservedly. 

11  “His  followers  will  achieve  this 
\  much  sooner  in  the  Hindu  fold  than  i 
elsewhere;  for  amongst  the  bulk  of 
I  thinking  (non-fanatical)  lindus, 
there  is  unmistakably  developing 
I  the  feeling  that  they  and  their  -^ore- 
l  fathers  have  either  wittingly  or  un- 
I  wittingly  been  not  only  unfair  but 
I  most  inhuman,  in  some  respects,  to 
I  the  depressed  classes. 

WARNING  TO  CASTE  HINDUS 
_  “I  need  hardly  refer  here  to  the  I 
Dsort  of  equality  which  converts  from  I 
®any  religion  get  amongst  the  people  [ 
■  of  other  faiths  for  several  genera-  j 
Itions  after  their  conversion.  Al 
I  shrewd  person  like  Dr.  Ambedkar  I 
I  must  be  aware  of  this,  and  there-  j 
I  fore  he  has  wisely  uttered  a  gravel 
I  warning  to  his  followers.  J 

J  “To  caste  Hindus,  Dr.  Ambedkar’s  | 

I  genuine  and  heartfelt  outburst  must  I 
I  be  a  serious  warning.  I  hope  they  I 
I  will  take  it  in  the  right  spirit  and  I 
I  will  now'  hasten  to  give  up  their  I 
I  insistence  on  caste  superiority  which  H 
I  is  out  of  tune  with  the  times  and  the  I 
I  agp  in  which  we  are  living.  j 

i  "Religion.”  concluded  Sir  Pur- 1 
I  shotamdas,  “cannot  know  any  dis-  I 
tinction,  and  it  is  a  travesty  of  reli- 1 
j  gion  to  say  that  the  word  of  God 
I  requires  distinction  between  man  and  I 
t  man.”  ‘ 

Preservation  of  Religious} 
Usages 

AHMEDABAD  PROTEST 
FROM  OUR  OWX  CORRESPONDENT. 
AHMEDABAD,  October  17. 

I  A  public  meeting  of  Sanatanist  I 
,  Hindus  was  held  here  last  night  I 
P  under  the  presidentship  of  Gokulc  ' 
nathj'i  Maharaj  in  the  Swaminarayan  h 
I  temple.  The  meeting  passed  a  | 

'■  number  of  resolutions  one  of  which  | 

Srotested  against  deletion  in  the  I 
ew  Government  of  India  Act  of  I 
Section  18  of  the  East  India  Com-i  * 
pany’s  Act,  which  provided  for  the\, 
pre^"-  vtion  of  the  civil  and  i^li-y 
gious  usage.s  of  the  natives. 

It  w’as  pointed  out  that  this  sec-  i 
tion  of  the  East  India  Company  s 
Act  had  been  preseiwed  intact  in  all  | 
successive  Reforms  Acts  passed  by  I 
the  British  Parliament,  and  was  i 
deleted  only  when  the  New  India  I 
Dill  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  | 
Lords.  ' 

Another  resolution  urged  the  1 
V^roy  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  I 


ri- , 
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not  allowing  the  introauciioii  *.* 
IvCgislative  Assembly  of  Bilks  like 
the  Anti-Untouchability  Bill,  and 
the  Inter-Caste  Marriage  Bill  which 
affected  religion. 

A  plea  for  the  capture  of  thi 
legislatures  by  Sanatanists  in  order 
to  withstand  atiacks  on  the  Hindu 
religion  w'as_also  made  at  the  meet- 

fir.  Kikabhai  Vaghe,  a  local 
Harijan  leader,  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gandhi,  dissociating 
himself  from  the  views  expressed  by 
Dr.  Ambedkar  in  his  Nasik  speech 
and  stating  that  the  uplift  of  hari- , 
jans  would  be  delayed  by  leadei 
like  Dr.  Ambedkar  who  created 
antagonism. 

Hoping  Against  Hope 

SIR  H.  S.  GOUR  ON  CAST^l 
HINDUS 

NAGPUR,  October  17. 

*'I  am  not  surprised  at  Dr. 
Ambedkar’s  decision  or  Mr.  Gandhi’i. 
statement  thereon”  says  Sir  Hari  • 
Singh  Gour,  in  a  statement  to  thet 
press.  “The  one  said  what  we  musi  i 
have  been  feeling  so  long  but  hoping ' 
against  hope  that  caste  Hinaus 
would  abate  in  their  hostility  to 
fellowmen.  The  other  discreetly 
curbed  his  reforming  zeal,  but  even 
if  he  had  not,  he  would  have  found 
insuperable  obstacles  to  secure  the 
Depressed  Classes  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  rights  with  caste  Hindus, 
which  was  only  their  elementaiv 
right. 

“I,  however,  doubt  whether  they 
will  ever  get  it  by  continuing  within 
the  Hindu  Fold — the  fold  of  caste, 
social  inequality  and  priestly  servi¬ 
tude.  If  Dr.  Ambedkar  and  his 
friends  look  around  they  will  find 
true  Hinduism  does  not  exist  today 
in  caste  Hindus  who  banished  it 
from  the  country  long  ago  and  ii 
he  and  his  friends  embrace  that  | 
Hinduism  they  will  find  in  it  tk^ , 
quintessence  of  science  and  the  most 
perfect  equality. 

“Conversion  Will  not  Help” 

NAGPUR  HARIJAN  LEADERS 
VIEW 

NAGPUR,  October  17. 

In  order  to-  improve  their  social 
I  status  Harijans  must  struggle  with 
I  caste  Hindus  and  not  run  away  like 
[timid  children  to  another  faith,  de- 

(Contlnued  from  preceding  column- 

B-es  Ml-.  G.  M.  Thaware,  a  leader! 
^the  Depressed  Classes  of  this  | 
ij  pvince  in  a  statement  issued  to  i 
I  jar  correspondent,  on  the  resolution 
/pised  at  the  Yeola  Conference  un- 
i/  de  the  presidentship  of  Dr.  Arabed- 
kr.  Conversion  to  other  faiths,  in 
[/  At.  Thaware’s  opinion,  will  prove  ' 

I  no  solution  of  the  difficulties  under  | 
H  which  the  Depi'essed  Classes  labour,  l 

MYSORE  HARIJANS 
[Sevak  Sangh’s  Efforts  to 
Abolish  Basavi  System 

FROM  OUB  OWN  CORRESPONDENT. 

MYSORE,  October  15. 

I  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mysore 
I  State  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh,  was  held 
I  at  the  Representative  Home,  yester- 
I  day.  Mr.  P.  Subbarama  Setty,  Pre- 
!  sident  of  the  Sangh,  presiding.  Ke- 


^feffalheiT  from  d.fferei^f  p£ts  ol  | 
the  State  were  present.  I 

Accordine  to  the  annual  report  for  I 
1935,  (he  sln.e;h  has  been  oonductlW 
31  schools  with  a  total  strength  of  6 
students  at  a  monthly  expenditure  | 
of  Ro.  260.  There  are  four  Honjon 
hostels  with  a  total  strength  of  . 
students  tinder  the  management  of 
the  Sangh  at  Shimoga,  Davanagere. 
Bangalore  and  Hiriyur. 

The  Sangh  resolved  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  and  conferences  of  porijans 
create  strong  public  opinion  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  Basavi  system  ol  oe 
dicating  girls  to  a  life  j' 

tion  in  tba  name  of  a  god  or  god 
dess. 


Under  the  auspice.;  of  the 
Tahika  Village  Uplift  Committee. 
Prof.  S.  R.  Bhagvat  of  Poona  ex¬ 
plained  his  methods  of  removing  illi- 
teracy  among  the  masses.  In  co- 
oneration  with  his  colleagues  m 
Poona  he  is  stated  to  hape  formulat- 
I  ed  a  scheme  with  which 
with  no  acquaintance  with  alphabets, 
can  be  taught  to  read  with  facility  ]] 
within  a  period  of  two  months > 


Several  letters  have  been  received 
by  Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar  in  connection 
with  his  decision  to  quit  the  Hindu 
fold  on  account  of  the  denial  of  rights 
to  Harijans  by  caste  Hindus. 

•  While  some  of  the  Hindu  corres¬ 
pondents  criticise  him  for  his  deci- 
.sion,  Muslim,  Sikh  and  Budhist  cor¬ 
respondents  have  been  writing  to 
him  to  adopt  their  respective  faiths. 

The  Harijan  leader,  who  has  re¬ 
amed  to  Bombay  from  the  Yeola 
Conference,  on  being  asked  if  he  had 
decided  what  religion  he  should 
adopt,  told  a  representative  of  The 
Times  of  India  that  he  was  “await¬ 
ing  developments.”  He  declined  to 
make  any  further  statement  at  the 
present  stage. 

MUSLIM  INVITATIONS 
TO  HARIJANS 
Moulvis’  Reported  Visit 
To  Nasik 

FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT. 

NASIK,  October  19. 

In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  De¬ 
pressed  Classes  reached  at  the  Nasik 
Conference  to  embrace  another  faith 
by  seceding  from  Hinduism,  local 
Harijan  headquarters  have  received 
several  overtures  from  Muslim  asso- 
ciatioois  inviting  them  to  embrace 
Islam  which  offers  equality  of  status 
to  converts. 

Telegrams  are  pouring  in,  it  is 
stated,  with  similar  invitations. 

•  It  is  also  reported  that  Moulvis 
from  Bombay  and  elsewhere  have 
visited  Nasik  with  a  view  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  talk  with  the  Harijan  leader, 
Dr.  Ambedkar,  but  they  have  been 
directed  to  meet  him  in, Bombay. 

Invitation  to  Muslim  Fold! 

The  Islam  Seva  Samaj,  Bombay  | 
has  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Ambedkar  as  I 
fpllows : — 


%  . .  ■■ 


Of  all  the  cults  leading  to  truth 
Islam  IS  the  shortest  cut,  Islam  has^.' 
been  universally'  recognised  as  the  r 
j  solution  for  ending  the  existing  \ 

,  differences  amongst  human  beings  of 
dmerent  classes  and  communities. 

entire  world  definitely  accepts  '■  l 
Islam  as  the  greatest  equalising  re-  f 
ligion,  the  only  religion  for  a  world 
brotherhood.  Being  a  practical! 
religion,  based  on  the  main  princi- 
pies  of  submission  to  the  will  of  ■ 
God,  pronouncing  peace,  brother- ‘ 
hood  and  equality,  Islam  has  a  solid 
foundation  for  prosperity  in  this 
world  and  for  salvation  in  the  next. 

“This  is  an  invitation  from ,  Islam 
—the  whole  Muslim  world — and  is  ’• 
the  only  solution  for  the  caste  and  ' 
colour  problem.  Islam  possesses  a  ** 
magnificent  tradition  of  inter-racial 
understanding  and  co-operation.  We 
request  you  and  your  masses 

through  you  to  accept  our  Islamic 
Brotherhood.” 

A  HASTY  DECISION: 
WAIT  10  YEARS 
Dr.  Solanki’s  Plea 

FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT. 

POONA,  October  18.  ^ 

Dr.  P.  G.  Solanki,  M.L.C.,  who  is  P- 
I  attending  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Council  in  Poona,  cannot  R 

1  under  any  circumstances  fall  into  step  : 

1  with  his  one-time  leader,  Dr.  Ambed- " 

1  kar. 

Interviewed  today  he  said:  “I  do 
I  realize  Dr.  Ambedkaar’s  unea^ess 
I  over  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
I  himself  and  his  people  by  orthodox 
I  Hindus.  I  was  in  the  same  position 
1  ten  years  ago  when  I  took  the  hasty 
I  step  of  embracing  Christianity  oniyj 
I  to  find  that  the  distinctions  which' 

I  originally  existed  among  Hindus! 

I  were  carried  into  the  life  of  thej 
I  Christian  community. 

“After  some  time  I  reverted  to! 

I  my  own  religion  and  my  own  people 
I  and  I  have  since  then  secured  safcis- 
I  faction  and  am  easy  at  heart,  serv-j 
I  ing  my  people  to  ^the  best  of  myi 
lability  in  the  Legislative  Council| 

1  and  other  ways  and  doing  somethin) 

I  for  their  betterment . 

I  “It  came  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue 
I  when  I  read  in  the  press  about  Dr . 
l  Ambedkar’s  resolution.  I,  for  ,  my 
I  part,  would  like  to  give  a,  fair  trial 
I  to  the  Poona  Pact  and  to  Hindu 
I  society  and  orthodoxy  by  waiting 
I  and  watching  how  .the  .circumstances 
I  go  in  favour  of  the  scheduled  castes 
•  for  at  least  10  years.  •  After  that 
I  period,  if  it  is  found  that  no-  sub- 
Istantial  change  of  heart  of  Hindu 
I  orthodoxy  and  Hindu  society  has 
I  been  brought  about  and  as  equal 
I  status  as  casts  Hindus  in  all  walks 
I  of  life  and  in  religion  obtained  then 
I  Dr.  Ambedkar  and  his  co-signatories 
Ito  the  Poona  Pact  from  the  schedul- 
led  castes  will  be  at  full  liberty  to 
I  consult  the  leaders  of  the  different 
Icommunities  in  the  fold  of  the 

■  scheduled  castes  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
Isidency  and  taken  any  such  ^  action 

■  unanimously  as  they  may  think. 

I  It  is  premature  to  '  take  such  a 
I  drastic  step .  Individual  •  conversions 
I  are  not  going  to  help  the  scheduled 
I  castes  in  any  way.  If  at  all  it  is  to 
I  come  it  must  be  an  en  mass  move- 
I  ment— throughout  the  length  and 
I  breadth  of  India  and  of  all  the  dif- 
I  ferent  sub-castes  of  the  scheduled 
I  castes.” 

iDR.  AMBEDKAR’S  PLEAj 
SUICIDAL 


Mr.  P.  Baloo’s  Criticism 


sm  f*; 

nbed-  A. 
licidal 


1;, 


The  view  thoA  a  change  of 
gion,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ambed- 
A  ,Nasik,  would  prove  suicidal 

I?  of  Harijans  and 

ttat  they  should  never  give  up  the 
Hindu  religion  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  was  expressed  by  Mr.  P, 
P^aloo,  a  well-known  Harijan  Leader  . 
of  Bombay,  in  a  statement  to  the  , 
Associated  Press  on  Dr.  Ambedkar’s 
call  to  his  community  to  give  up  \ 
Hinduism  and  accept  some  other  c 
faith  which  promised  them  equality  {. 
of  status  and  treatment.  ' 

Mr.  Baloo  said  some  people  had  I 
takctn  Dr.  Ambedkar’s  declaration 
too  seriously  uhough  did  not  at-  \ ' 
tech  much  importance  to  it  because  i 
he  was  sure_  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Harijans  would  never  agree  V 
to  change  their  religion.  He  was  in 
a  position  to-  say  that  conditions 
had  changed  considerably  and  i 
there  was  a  real  feeling . 
of  sympathy  and  good-will  **’ 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 

caste  Hindus  at  the  lot  of  the  Hari-  i 
jans.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  , 
experienced  numerous  difficulties  [  ^ 

which  -were  not  being  experienced) 
at  the  present  moment  by  Harijans.' 
While  the  reformist  section  among 
caste  Hindus  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Hari¬ 
jans,  Harijans  themselves  had  not 
done  enough  to  expedite  the  pace 
of  the  reform. 

DEEP  ROOTS 

_  Untouchability  was  not  the  crea-  1 
tion  of  a  day  or  a  particular  indivi-  * 
dual  but  was  a  system  which  had  i 
taken  deep  roots  in  the  minds  of  ; 
caste  Hindus  and  therefore  it  could  ‘ 
not  be  removed  in  a  day  or  in  five  [ 
or  ten  years.  There  were  sufficient  | 
indications  to  show  that  times  were  j 
changing  and  the  new  spirit  created  i 
by  the  work  of  Mr.  Gandhi  was  sure  1 
to  bear  good  and  lasting  results.  Al-  [ 
though  progress  was  rather  tardy,  ! 
there  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  | 
prOof  of  the  change  of  heart  on  the  A 
part  of  caste  Hindus.  He  therefore  I 
appealed  to  the  Harijans  to  wait  I 
patiently  and  give  the  reformers 
chance .  i 

To  change  the  religion  of  the  I ' 
Harijans  would  prove  suicidal  to  l» 
their  interests  and  he  was  sure  the  , 
Harijans  in  general  and  the  Cham- ! 
bhars  in  particular,  whom  he  i*epre- 
sented,  would  never  agree  to  change  . 
their  religion.  •  « 

Mr.  Baloo  concluded  “I  have 
complete  confidence  in  the  possibility 
of  the  future  and  therefore  I  am  of  , 
the  emphatic  opinion  that  there  is  1 
not  the  slightest  need  to  change  ourn 
religion  because  it  has  never  provedl 
helpful  in  the  past  and  will  not  do  ^ 
so  in  future.” 

Hindu  Reformist  Bodies 

APPEAL  TO  DEPRESSED 
CLASSES 
CALCUTTA,  October  18. 

A  meeting  of  the  Hindu  Mission 
I  held  today  at  the  Trikoneswar 
I  Temple,  under  the.  presidentship  oi 
I  Rai  Bahadur  T.  C.  Ray,  retired 
district  magistrate,  passed 
lution  regretting  the  decision  of  th*^ 

I  depressed  classes’  conference  ai^ 

j  Nasik,  The  meeting  invited  Dr 
Ambedkar  and  his  followers  tv 

strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Hindu 
I  reformist  organisations  by  intensivo 
propaganda  for  the  removal  of  all 
social  inequalities  and  not  to  weaken 
[them  by  leaving  Hindu  society 


I  Change  Of  Religion  \Vfll 
Not  Give  New  Status 

Under  the  auspices  of  thb  Nationa- 
I  list  Harijan  Franchise  Association 
and  the  Arya  Mitral  Mela,  a  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  hundreds  of 
Harijans  and  caste  Hindus,  was  held 
at  the  Kamgar  Maidan,  Parel,  Bom¬ 
bay,  on  ^iday  night.  The  pro-, 
gramme  included  the  singing  of  devo- 
uonal  songs. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Deorukhkar,  wl  -  presid 
ed,  referred  to  the  statement  made 
the  other  day  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar 
as  President  of  the  Depressed 
Classes'  Conference  at’ .  Yeola  in 
Nasik  that  though  he  was  bom  a 
Hindu  he  would  not  die  a  Hindu.  Mr. 
Deorukhkar  said  that  no  Harijan  of 
self-respect  would  tolerate  the  treat¬ 
ment  being  meted  out  to  the  mem* 
bers  of  his  community  by  caste 
Hindus,  particularly  in  the  districts 
and  rural  areas.  In  spite  of .  the 
efforts  of  Government  and  the  non- 
[  official  agencies  working  in  collabo- 
ration  with  Mr,  Gandhi,  the  orthodox 
section  remained  unmoved.  In  the 
circumstances,  a  man  of  the  petition 
of  Dr.  Ambedkar  was  iustified  in  re¬ 
belling  against  the  system  of  things 
now  prevalent  in  Hindu  society. 

The  question,  however,  was  whether 
Dr.  Ambedkar  or  any  one  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  conference  at  Yeola  was  justi¬ 
fied  in  thinking  that  a  change  of 
religion  would  in  itself  bring  about  a 
radical  change  in  *he  status  of  the 
depressed  classes.  If  they  remained 
in  the  Hindu  fold,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  might  fully  utilise  the  rights  of 
francise  and  representation  given  to 
them  under  the  new  constitution  and 
get  elected  to  the  legislatures.  There 
were  possibilities  also  of ,  Haidjans 
being  chosen  as  ministers  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  representatives  of 
other  communities. 

The  Harijans  had  waited  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  one  failed  to  understand 
why  any  Harijan  leader  should  now 
seek  to  quite  the  Hindu  fold.  Mr. 
Deorukhkar  had  nothing  to  say 
against  other  religions,  but  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Hari- 
I  jans  to  conform  themselves  to  a 
different  atmosphere.  Taking  Bud¬ 
dhism  for  instance,  he  said  that  _  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  religion  if  Harijans, 
who  had  been  confirmed  non-vegeta¬ 
rians,  embraced  Buddhism  which 
stood  for  non-violence  (Ahimsa). 
He,  therefore,  appealed  to  all  Hari¬ 
jans  to  remain  in  the  Hindu  fold  but 
continue  to  assert  Uieir  rights  social¬ 
ly  and  politically 


GIRL’S  REINCARNATION  ] 

RECORD  OF  VISIT 
TO  MUTTRA 
A  C.^TUEKINQ  of  50  persons  was  pre- 
sent  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ragliunan- 
dun  Sa;’iui  in  Delhi  on  Saturday  to  see 
a  short  film  ‘shot’  at  Jluttra  ’^•lien  [ 
Shaiiti  Devi  (a  Hindu  girl  of  nine  years 
ol  age),  'U’ho  is  said  to  have  related 
certain  incidents  in  her  previous  birth, 
was  taken  there  by  a  group  of  15  per- 
sons  from  Delhi  to  ,‘;<j^roborate  her  ' 
statements.  . 

The  girl  with  her  father,  Mr.  Rang- 
bahadur  Mathur,  was  present,  as  also  j 
three  other  person?  from  Muttra, 
.namely  Pandit  Kedaruath  Chaubo  \ 
(tlie  nian  said  to  be  her  husband  in  her 
previous  birth),  his  brother  and  the 
sou  (aged  about  10  years)  said  to  have 
been  born  to  Sbnnti  Devi. 

Lala  Deshbandhu  gave  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  impvess’ons  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues  (Pandit  Nckiram  Shanna 
and  Lala  Taracbantl  Mathur),  an  au¬ 
thoritative  statement  of  wliich  is  ex- 
pspted  to  he  issued  shortly.  He 
I  ef erred  to  the  touoting  scenes  at  the 
meeting  of  the  girl,  Pandit  Kedarnath 
Chaube  and  his  relatives. 

Pandit  Kedarnath  Chaube  said  that 
his  wife  died  on  October  4,  1925,  10 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  boy.  Mr. 
Rangbahadur  Mathur  said  that  Shanti 
Devi  was  born  in  Delhi  on  Dccemlfer 
n,  1926.— A.2M. 


A  RE’SIARKABLB  stovy  comes  from  Rishi-  I 
Icesh  near  Hardwar  of  a  young  Hindu  I 
devotee  who*  was  immured  in  a  tomb-  I 
like  structure  for  forty-five  days  with-  I 
out  food  or  even  water  and  emerged  I 
from  his  self  imposed  ordeal  alive.  On  I 
being  taken  out  of  his  samadhi,  we  are  I 
told,  he  was  found  to  be  pale  and  I 
emaciated  but  after  being  massaged  and  I 
given  fruit  juice  he  apparently  revived.  I 
In  western  countries  a  story  of  this  I 
kind  would  be  received  by  most  people  I 
witli  incredulity  or  scepticism  and  there  I 
would  be  hints  of  deception.  People  I 
with  a  knowledge  of  India  and  paiticu-  I 
larly  of  the  cult  of  yoga  are  aware,  I 
however,  that  abstention  from  food  and  I 
drink  over  long  periods  is  practised  by  I 
devotees  whose  object  is  to  reach  the  I 
state  of  mind  in  which  their  thought  is  I 
completely  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  I 
Being.  In  this  the  eighth  and  last  I 
stage  of  yoga  the  body  becomes  to  all  | 
intents  and  purposes  lifeless  and  though 
there  must  be  limits  to  the  period  in 
which  such  coma  can  bo  prolonged  be¬ 
fore  actual  death,  cases  like  that  report¬ 
ed  from  Risbikesh  have  been  recorded  | 
before^ 


CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARIES 
AND  HARIJANS 


To  thb  Editok  op  the  “  Statesman.” 
yiR__Erum  the  various  criticiBOis  to  i,) 
uiy  letter  which  was  published  in  your 
issue  of  October  12.  the  letter  of  Mr. 

S.  C.  Cbntterji,  Secretary,  Indian 
1  Christian  Association,  Cawiipore,  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  October  22.  y. 
is  ample  evidence  to  prove  whether  1  ■■ 

I  have  been  arguing  from  the  particular 
to  the  general,  as  inferred  by  Messrs. 
Miller  and  Briggs,  about  the  helpless.  ^ 

I  if  not  hopeless,  condition  of  the  large  .3 
maase.s  of  Christian  converts  from  the  '' 
depressed  classes  as  well  as  the  majority 
of  Indian  Christians,  other  than  the 
j  converted  Harijans,  whom  1  formerly  |i 
'  called  "proper  Indian  Christian  com. 
miinity”— a  differentiation  which  ap- 
have  struck  Mr.  Briggs  as  ! 


pears  tc 
quaint 

My  idea,  poor  as  it  may  sound,  that  ' 
missionaries  will  render  better  service  • 
to  the  Church  if  they  would  concentrate  '  . 
more  on  the  uplift  of  those  already  '  ■ 
within  her  fold  than  on  further  whole-  j 
sale  conversions  of  Harijans,  does  not 
essentially  suggest  the  giving  up  of  j 
evangelism  by  missionaries.  The  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Gospel  or  the  making  of  I 
disciples  of  all  the  nations  as  command-  j 
ed  by  Christ  is  one  thing,  and  the  mass 
collection  of  only  Harijans  for  mere  I 
statistical,  if  not  political,  purposes,  is  ] 
another. 

The  Harijan  suffers  from  the 
touchability”  complex :  his  need  is  real-  j 
ly  more  economic  than  anything  else, 
and  to  solve  this  problem  with  him,  .it  I 
matters  little  or  not  to  the  mentalilty  I 
of  his  kind  whether  be  is  exploited  ' 
spiritually  or  politically,  so  long  as  he  j 
can  he  buoyed  with  the  future  hope  of  | 
ridding  himself  of  his  yoke  and  getting  ' 
an  additional  morsel  tor  his  starving 
children  in  the  bargain 

Mr.  F.  S.  Briggs  of  Gbazipur,  in  his  i 
letter  published  in  your  issue  of  Octo-  | 
her  1&,  challenges  my  saying  that  "the  | 
conversion  of  the  moss  of  these  Harijans  t 
means  nothing’  but  the  spread  of  merely 
nominal  Christianity.”  I  regret  I  can- 
not  shake  off  this  conviction  of  mine. 
The  belief  of  their  co-religiomsts  that 
mass  conversions  of  the  depressed  classes 
are  mostly  effected  by  means  of  material  | 
inducements  is  not  altogether  without 
foundation,  for,  in  this  particular  | 
connexion,  may  I  refer  Mr.  Briggs  to 
"Current  Press  Opinion”  in  your  issue  I 
dated  October  22  (page  17),  in  which 
the  Daily  News,  Nagpur,  reports  that  in 
a  Mysore  village,  "not  long  ago”  mass  I 
conversion  of  Harijans  was  carried  out  I 
by  an  American  Mission  by  means  of  I 
monetary  inducements,  but  with  too  sad  I 
consequences.  I  can  only  hope  there  is  I 
no  ground  for  such  news  and  that  the  I 
American  Missionaries  concerned  will  be  I 
able  to  repudiate  this  report  with  all  I 
the  emphasis  at  their  command,  for  I 
snoli  rumours  cannot  but  can.se  incalcul- 1 
able  harm  to  the  divine  cause  of  the  I 
spread  of  true  Christianity.— Tours. " 
etc., 

FRANCIS  SCENSOR. 
Benares,  Oct.  29. 


IHARIMN’S  RIGHT  TO] 
RIDE  A  CYCLE 


COURT’S  VINDICATION 
ASSAILANTS’  CONVICTION 

ttpheld 


fUOM  OUR  CORRESPONDENT, 

ELL01U5,  Nov.  1. 

“It  is  hardly  reasonable,  consider¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  obstinacy  of  the 
social  divisions  in  the  country,  to 
expect  that  a  Madiga  (person  be¬ 
longing  to  the  cobbler  caste)  could 
persuade  caste  Hindus  to  support 

his  case.”  ,  ,  n  d 

This  observation  was  made  by  Mr.  li- 
Calletli,  I.C.S.,  Joint  Magistrate  ot 
Hajiilmiundry,  in  his  judgment  confirm¬ 
ing  the  convictions  of  T.  Seshayya 
null  T.  Dorayya,  two  Kapus  (a  sub¬ 
sect  among  noii-Brahmins).  who  had 
assaulted  'J'.  Suhbanua,  a  Madiga. 

Tlio  case  was  the  sequel  to  the 
“riglit”  claimed  by  Subbanua  that 
Macligas  were  entitled  to  ride  a  bicycle. 
SubbannaMvas  returning  homo  on  a 
cyclo  from  a  neighbouring  village, 
when  he  saw  tlie  two  appellants  on  the 
road.  The  idea  of  a  Madiga  riding 
a  cycle  in  their  presence  annoyed  them 
and  they  asked  Subbanna  to  dis¬ 
mount.  The  hitter  refused  and  the 
appellants  beat  liim  v.’ith  a  shoe. 

Tlie  appellants  pleaded  alibi  and 
stated  that  the  case  was  the  result  of 
caste  disputes  between  Madigas  and 
Ivapus. 

Tlie  Sub-Magistrate  of  Kaniaehandra- 
puvam,  who  tried  the  ease,  lined  the 
appellaut'i  Its.  100  each,  or  six  weeks' 
simple  imprisonment.  ' 

CONVICTION  JUSTIFIED 

They  appealed  to  Ihc'  Joint  Magis¬ 
trate  who  confirmed  the  conviction, 
but  reduced  the  sentence.  The  Joint 
.Magistrate  said:  — 


“I  find  the  evidence  strong  enough 
to  warrant  a  conviction.  It  is  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  that  the  accus¬ 
ed  '(appellants),  as  caste  ryots,  re¬ 
sented  the  presumption,  as  it  seemed 
in  their  eyes,  of  a  Madiga  riding  a 
bicycle. 

“In  such  a  matter,  it  is  hardly  rea¬ 
sonable,  considering  the  nature  and 
obstinacy  of  tlie  social  divisions  in  the 
country,  to  expect  that  a  Madiga 
could  persuade  other  caste  Hindus  to 
support  his  case,  even  if  there  were 
many  who  saw  the  incident.  Tliey 
would  be  either  prejudiced  against  him, 
or  at  the  least  unwilling  to  get  fellow 
caste  Hindus  into  trouble  by  expres¬ 
sing  a  resentment  which  most  of  them 
feci  in  the  same  degree. 

“I  do  not  think  that  the  lower  court 
.suinciently  considered  either  the  actual 
extent  of  the  dishonour  inflicted,  or 
the  capacity  of  the  offenders  to  pay  the  i 
fines.  The  insult  was  of  an  ordinary 
kind  and  the  person  insulted  belongs 
to  a  class  which  would  not  have  thought 
it  an  insult  a  few  years  ago. 

“The  lower  court  seems  to  f/a"ve '  bVen  i 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  r4,i  caste  ' 
Hindus  a  salutary  lesson  aiy  t)i-event 
future  arbitrary  ill-tieatmeur  ^,.id  in-  j 
suit  of  persons  of  the  depre^ed  classes  > 
who  try  to  rise  m  tlie  soeinl[sca,le.” 

'I'he  Magistrate  held  tliatSa  fine  of 

justice.  J 


DEPRESSED 
CLASSES  AS 
BOND  SLAVES 


CULTURE  TIES 


WILL  CHANGE  OF 
RELIGION  HELP? 


R.  Ambedkar’s  suggestion  that 
the  depressed  classes  should 
change  their  religion  was  the  subject 
of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Radha  Kamal 
Mukerjee,  the  noted  Economist, 
before  the  Lucknow  University 
Sociological  Association  on  Friday. 
Dr.  Radha  Kamal  Mukerjee’s  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  conversion  would  not 
solve  the  difficulties  of  the  depressed 
classes  but  that  a  -wider  sociological 
outlook  must  be  taken. 

In  Indian  social  history  (said  Dr. 
Radha  Kamal  Mukerjee)  we  find  a 
continuous  upward  economic  movement 
of  tho  aboriginal  tribes  as  a  result  of 
'which  they  have  meiged  slowly  or  rapid¬ 
ly  in  the  Hindu  social  organization  as 
exterior  castes.  Occupations  Uke 
basket-making,  brush  making  and 
leather  work  or  agricultural  labour 
which  a  vagrant  primitive  tribe  has 
adopted  has  enabled*  it  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale  and  be  accepted  as  a  Hindu' 
caste  though  in  the  lowest  rung  in  the 
social  ladder.  The  Dom  and  Dosadh 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  Bihar,  the 
Bagdi,  Bauri  and  Chaudal  of  Bengal, 
the  KoU  and  Mahar  of  Bombay  aud 
Mai  and  Thiyan  of  South  India  are 
typical  instances  of  aboriginal  tribes 
who  have  emerged  as  Hindu  castes 
through  the  slow  effects  of  culture  con- 

CRIME  AS  PROFESSION 

That  the  process  of  social  assimila¬ 
tion  which  has  leccntlT  liecn  speeded  up 
by  the  noble  social  lead  of  Mahatrau 
Gandhi  is  not  completed  is  shown  by 
two  outstanding  facts:  hist,  that  there 
are  to-day  about  4  million  persons  m 
India  who  adopt  crime  as  a  heredtoy 
calling,  mostly  yagront  hunting  tribes 
who  could  not  settle  in  the  villages  as 
basket-weavers,  or  brush-makers,  or 
even  as  scavengers,  far  less  as  agricul¬ 
turists;  and  secondly,  that  there  are 
CO  millions  of  the  depressed  classes. 

Maiiv  ethnic. groups  have  not  been 
able  to  wean  themselves  from  vagrant 
habits:  they  cat  carrion  and  '’erm'", 
and  live  with  their  women  in  a  sort  or 
group  marriage.  The  only  occupations 
they  can  learn  with  cose  are  plaiting 
.crass,  -oiv  basket-making  1  such  occupa¬ 
tions  cannot  give  much  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Many,  again,  cannot  obtain 
land;  given  agricultural  opportunities 
tboso  primitive  tribes  have  succeeded 
remarkably  as  settled 
Assam,  Chota  Nagpur  and  the  Central 
Provinces. 


■BSu^ts-TOTHrrmr 

On  the  other  baud,  in  Western,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Southern  India,  in  Orissa,  th© 
Central  Provinces  and  Chota  Nagpur 
the  majority  of  the  exterior  classes  are 
agrestic  serfs  bound  hand  and  foot  like 
the  negro  slaves  to  the  land,  and  no 
social  legislation  such  as  the  Kamiauti 
.\giecments  Act  of  1920  in  Chota  Nag¬ 
pur  has  been  able  to  solve  the  situation 
presented  by  a  surplus  of  farm-hand  , 
population  crowding  in  agriculture.  | 

In  Western  India  much  of  the  social  ! 
unrest  among  the  depressed  castes  has  ' 
arisen  also  because  the  lands  set  apart 
for  the  services  of  village  menials  or 
shares  of  grain  at  each  harvest  can  no 
longer  maintain  the  castes  who  have  in-  ■ 
creased  in  numbers  and  cannot  obtain  ’ 
employment.  These  are  essentially  eco-  ' 
nomic  aud  not  social  and  political  | 
problems  and  could  only  be  solved  by  ■ 
special  legislation  making  it  penal  to  • 
keep  bond  slaves  and  extinguishing  all 
their  debts  by  tho  free  assignment  of  , 
newly-reclaimed  lands  for  cultivation  ' 
by  such  exterior  castes,  by  the  provision 
of  new  village  sites  where  they  would  i 
bp  free  from  the  oppression  of  landlords  , 
Olid  their  hegar,  by  the  construction  of  ; 
wells  or  excavation  of  tanks  for  their 
exclusive  use,  by  the  provision  of  burn- 

ghats  and  burial  grounds  and  sani-  ; 
tary  requirements,  hy  the  organization  ' 
of  co-operative  credit  and  thrift  soeie-  j 
ties,  and,  above  all,  by  training  in 
crafts  and  subsidiary  occupations  by  ■ 
which  the  overcrowding  of  agriculture  ; 
may  be  adequately  relieved. 

.50  million'  bond  slaves 

It  is  a  reasonable  estimate  that  out 
of  60  million  exterior  castes  no  fewer 
than  50  millions  are  bond-slaves  ' 
whether  the  Chainars  of  Northern,  , 
India  or  the  Padials  of  the  Soutii,  ' 
whether  tho  Baraniasiya  ’Chaknrs  of 
Orissa  and  Kainias  of  Bihar  and 
Chota  Nagpur,  whether  the  Shalkaris  : 
of  Berar  and  Bombay  and  the  Kara  , 
Vahas  of  Central  India.  Tied  to  the  ' 
same  master’s  family  from  generation 
to  generation  and  practically  restricted 
in  his  movements,  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  the  exterior  caste  cannot 
appeal  to  the  Courts  for  redress  and 
protection,  and  in  some  areas  is  pur¬ 
chased  and  sold,  his  price  being  the 
amount  of  his  debt.  In  Central  India 
a  Kol,  Kotwar  or  Chainar  serf  and  his 
wife  can  both  be  bought  by  a  paltry 
sum  of  Its.  60  to  Rs.  80. 

A  change  of  religion  can  hardly  offer 
the  opportunities  of  suvh  social  trans¬ 
formation.  which  must  be  a  long  drawn 
out  process.  Christianity  has  been  a 
remarkable  success  in  parts  of  Chota 
Nagpur,  for  instance,  where  it  has 
evidently  protected  the  aborigine! 
Munda  and  Oraon  tenants  against 
oppression  and  expropriation  by  the 
landlords.  Elsewhere  the  disestablish- 
jnent  of  old  culture  contacts  has  worked 
social  havoc  as.  for  instance,  among 
the  Christian  Khasis  and  Mauipuris  of 
Assam. 

SOCIAL  RISKS 

It  is  probable  that  where  religion  be¬ 
comes  a  cloak  for  obtaining  preferment 
and  political  privileges  for  the  micros¬ 
copic  educated  niinority  among  the 
depressed  castes,  tjie  larger  social  ob¬ 
jectives  will  be  lost  siglit  of.  There  are 
grave  social  ri.sks  that  when  the  entire 
commiioitv.  a'.!io',igs.t  wl-om  the  percent- 


I  n^c  of  literacy  is  lielow  one  in  a  'thou- 
I  sand  is  disillusioned,  it  will  be  in  open 
I  rebellion  not  merely  against  its  lenders 
Imt  against  the  State  and  the  society 
as  a  whole.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
the  separatism  recently  manifest  in 
]  the  exterior  social  orders  is  to  no 
I  small  extent  dtie  to  the  feeling  artificiul- 
1  ly  engendered  among  them  that  they 
I  are  being  swamped  by  the  educated 
I  castes  in  Government  service. 

I  Religion  is  a  part  of  cultural  frame- 
I  work  and  obligations  in  India,  and  c\d- 
I  tural"  accommodation  for  the  exterior 
I  castes  will  be  far  better  secured  through 
I  strengthening  and  quickening  their  up- 
|wiird  jnovemeut  in  the  Hindu  social 
ale  than  by  snapping  the  existiirg  cul- 
Unie  contacts  and  bonds  and  accepting 
Ihe  tenets  of  another  religion. 


CHURCH  IN  INDIA 


IDEALS  OF  ISLAM 

Dr.  K:  SHELDRAKE’S  ADDRESS  | 
AT  INDORE 

FROM  OUR  CORRESPONDUNT. 

IXDORE,  Nor.  3. 

"There  would  be  no  wars  if  the 
whole  world  followed  Islam,”  said  Dr- 
Khalid  Sheldrake,  who  is  on  n  world  u 
tour,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  deliver-  1 
■  ed  in  the  King  Edward  Memorial  Hall. 
The  subject  was  "Does  the  world  need 
religion?”  A  number  of  people  of 
all  communities  were  present. 

Dr.  Sheldrake  is  an  Englishman  who 
embraced  Islam  in  190.‘l.  It  was  main¬ 
ly  due  to  lii.s  efforts  that  a  number  of 
Islamic  Societies  were  started  in  the 
At'est. 

From  the  very  primitive  times,  said 
the  speaker,  there  had  been  a  dcsiro 
among  men  to  possess  more  and  moie 
and  this  was  llie  chief  cause  of  wars. 
The  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  these 
miseries  was  unity  and  the  brotherhood 
of  the  whole  of  humanity.  People  had 
a  wrong  notion  of  religion ;  its  aim 
should  be  to  unite  the  whole  world  to¬ 
gether  and  not  to  divide  it.  Dr. 
Sheldrake  spoke  of  Japan  where  all, 
from  the  Emperor  to  the  poorest,  were 
united  as  one  nation.  He  exhorted 
the  Moslems  to  prove  the  true  faith  of 
their  religion  by  action. 

The  Holy  Quron.  lie  continued 
placed  every  one  on  the  same  level  and 
taught  us  all  to  be  polite,  kind  and 
honourable.  The  main  ideal  of  Islam 
was  to  unite  humanity  into  a  brother- 
liood  and  this  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  man.  There  would  be  no  wavs 
if  people  understood  what  true  religion 
was  and  the  whole  world  united  into 
a  brotherhood,  whicli  should  be  the  I 
aim  of  everyone,  according  to  the  I 
i|  teachings  of  Islam.  Every  true  I 
Moslem  should  always  remember  the  | 
words  ‘‘Peace  he  with  you.” 

Dr.  Sheldrake  claimed  that  Islam  was 
the  only  religion  which  could  save  the 
world.  It  was  a  natural  religion  and 
every  person,  in  his  opinion,  •was  a  horn 
Moslem.  He  eonchided  by,  saying  that 
everyone  should  work  together  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  thereby  serve 
God  best. 

,\t  the  conelusion  of  his  world  tour,  | 
[after  about  a  year,  Dr.  Sheldrake  pro- 
&  poses  to  edit  a  paper,  the  Miuan't, 


METROPOLITAN’S  ADDRESS  | 
AT  SECUNDERABAD 

HYDERABAD,  Nov.  2. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Foss  Westcott, 
Metropolitan  of  India,  who  has  arrived  j 
in  connexiou  with  the  centenary  celebra¬ 
tions  of  tlie  JIadras  Diocese  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  large  open 
air  gathering  at  Secuiuleraijad  3-estei- 
day  evening. 

The  meeting  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Tho  Lord  Bisliop 
of  Madras  opening  the  proceedings 
tiacod  the  liistory  of  tin*  Madras  Diocese 
which  starting  from  very  small  begin¬ 
nings  expandi’d  over  a  big  field  enibrac-  | 
ing  .about  half  a  million  Cln'istians.  He  I 
also  acknowledged  tiie  work  of  other  [ 
Pi’ote.stant  missions  i>  e'onth  India  ami 
I  said  that  there  was  a  very  big  field  and 
.  big  future  for  the  Church  in  India. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Saekett,  Superinteu-  ' 

I  dent,  Hyderabad  Methodist  Mission,  1 
conveyed  tho  greetings  of  the  State  f 
I  to  the  Madras  Diocese. 

The  Metropolitan  in  his  address  1 

(traced  tho  history  of  the  mission  and 
said  the  century  they  were  entering 
upon  would  he  marked  by  greater 
developments  Tho  AfetropoUtan  gave  | 
ilii.s  benediction  to  the  gathering. — .45SO- 
\ciafpd-  Press. 


“CALLOUS  EAST” 


‘SPIRIIXJAUSM’  INDIFFERENT  | 
TO  SUFFERING 

P.’VTNA. 

The  terms  "spiritual”  and  “material¬ 
istic”  are  loosely  applied  to  modern 
civilization,  inasmuch  as  everything  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  the  East  is  blindly,  called 
b_v  the  former  epithet  and  all  relating 
to  the  West  by  the  latter  term,  said 
Dr.  P.  K.  Sen,  lecturing  here  on  the 
problem  of  education. 

The  progress  by  the  .Western  people 
had  made  it  possible  for  ordinary  work¬ 
ers  to  enjoy  modern  amenities  of  life, 
thus  .relieving,  man  of  a  great  deal  of 
drudgery.  Tho  Ea.steniers,  instead, 
were  absorbed  in  their  so-called  spiri¬ 
tualism  but  were  really  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  of  those  among  them _ 


"XIASTE  SYSTEM 


To  THE  EdITQR  of  THE  ‘‘SxATESilAN.” 

Sib, — Though  I  agree  with  most  of  tho  I 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Sant  Earn,  of  the 
Jat-Pat  Torak*  Mandal,  Lahore,  in  bis 
letter  on  the  caste  system,  I  cannot 
accept  the  means  suggested  by  him  for 
its  abolition  as  practicable  or  effective.  I 

He  has  said;  “Tho  best  and  the  most  I 
honourable  course  for  Dr.  Ambedkar  is 
to  organize  and  strengthen  his  fellow 
brethren  by  awakening  in  them  a  sens© 
of  sclf-respcct,  and  advising  them  to 
teach  a  lesson  to  caste  Hindus  who  dare 
to  treat  them  with  contempt."  Although 
Mr.  Sant  Ram  has  not  explained  what  he 
means  by  ‘‘teaching  a  lesson"  one  may 
pressuine  he  means  pressure  on  tho  caste  I 
Hindus,  Supposing  the  Untouchables  | 


org.inize  their  forces  to  tho  fulle^ 
extent,  and  put  great  pressure  on  Ur  i 
caste  Hindus  or  the  Government  to  p.iss'^ 
certain  laws  in  their  favour,  these  will' 
only  remove  some  of  their  minor 
grievances — c.g.,  in  tho  .matter  of  read¬ 
ing  in  village  schools  with  caste  Hindu 
boys,  and  taking  water  from  the  same 
tanks  or  wells  with  the  caste  Hindus, 
from  which  they  are  now  debarred  in 
many  parts  of  India.  But  how  will  these 
rights  give  absolute  equality  of  status 
to  tbe  Untouchables  and  abolish  the 
caste-system  altogether?  Tho  Untouch¬ 
ables  will  not  be  able  to  compel  tho  cnate 
Hindus  to  inter-dine  or  iuter-marry 
with  them. 

Mr.  Sant  Ram  has  further  said:  "On 
the  other  side,  the  castc-Hindus  should 
try  to  reform  their  younger  generation 
from  the  very  beginning.  .  .  .  The  only 
way  to  change  the  next  generation  is  to 
change  their  ideas  by  means  of  text 
books."  But  -svliy  should  the  caste. 
Hindus  teacli  their  boys  to  ignore  the 
caste  interests  which  they  have  upheld 
for  centuries  and  ages,  and  arc  still 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  for?  e.g.,  tho 
agitation  against  the  Poona  Pact  by  tho 
caste  Hindus. 

The  same  difficulty  will  be  felt  with 
regard  to  tho  use  of  text-books  for 
changing  the  ideas  of  castc-Hindu  hoys. 
Not  all  the  members  of  the  Te.\t  Book 
Committees  in  different  parts  of  India, 
nor  a  majority  of  them,  are  reformists 
or  Untouchables.  Further,  if  it  is  at 
all  possible  to  change  the  text-books, 
the  guardians  will  strongly  object  to 
the  use  of  such  text-books  and 
try  by  various  means  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  such  text-books  or  avoid 
their  proper  reading.  J  udging  from 
things  as  they  are  at  present,  one  may 
conclude  that  it  will  take  another 
hundred  years,  if  not  more,  to  induce 
castc-Hindu  fathers  and  guardians  to 
teach  their  wards  equality  among  differ¬ 
ent  castes  either  orally  or  through  books. 

The  fact  is  that  caste  is  the  very 
foundation  of  Hindu  society,  its  life¬ 
blood.  So  long  as  the  Hindus  believe  in 
tho  Hindu  Sastras  they  will  believe  in 
caste.  It  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  everyday  life  of  a  Hindu,  with  all 
his  social  and  religious  acts,  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  Utopian  dream  to  hopel 
that  the  Hindu,  especially  the  caste- 
Hindu  will  ever  be  able  to  give  up  caste. 

Then,  one  cannot  overlook  what  Mr. 
Sant  Ram  has  said  about  Christianity 
and  Islam  in  this  connexion.  He  has 
said;  "As  to  social  equality,  we  can  see 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  scavengers 
as  untouchable  as  they  were  before 

leaving  their  ancestral  religion . 

The  Islam  of  India  is  not  much  better 
than  Hinduism  in  respect  of  caste  pre¬ 
judices.  No  Saiyad  or  Pathan  will  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Mobnin- 
medan  weaver  or  barber."  But  a  Chris¬ 
tian  does  not  bathe  himself,  or  touch  tho 
holy  water  of  the  Ganges,  to  purify 
himself  when  and  because  he  has 
touched  the  scavenger  or  the  sweeper 
who  cleans  the  streets  or  comes  to  clean 
his  house;  neither  does  a  Christian 
enquire  about  the  the  caste  of  his  cook, 
provided  he  is  dean  and  cooks  well. 
Then  as  regards  Islam,  there  is  no  caste- 
system  among  tbe  Mohammedans;  there 
are  -a  few  different  sects  and  they  can 
1  change  their  sects  at  will.  A  few 
'  aristocratic  Mohammedans  hero  and 
there  may  refuse  to  give  their  sons  and 
I  daughters  in  luavriago  with  those  of  tho 
I  lower  classes  (not  castes),  but  there  are 
I  thousands  of  villages  in  India  where  all 
I  the  Mohammedan  villagers  inter-dine 
I  and  iutcr-ninny  witliout  any  restriction 


whatsoever.  In  every  HitX  viTlage, 
however,  one  finds  at  least  twenty  Jiffci- 
eut  castes,  some  of  whom  are  Untouch¬ 
ables,  some  belong  to  the  castes  which 
are  entitled  to  serve  only  liquid  food, 
and  there  are  a  very  few  of  the  sacred 
caste  from  whoso  hands  all  kinds  of  food 
can  be  taken.  Further,  these  people 
never  inter-marry. 

Then  not  all  the  Untouchables  are 
scavengers  or  sweepers.  There  are  a 
good  many  educated  and  cultured  peopio 
among  them.  Hindu  society  never 
accepts  them  as  equals,  but  other  socie¬ 
ties  do  if  they  become  members  of  those 
Societies. — Yours,  etc., 

SYAMA  KUMAR  GHOSH. 

14,  Subal  Chandra  Lane,  ^  ,  ___ 

Calcutta.  Decemher  lf5  I 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARIES 
AND  “HARIJANS” 


To  THE  Editor. 

Sir, — It  is  no  concern  of  mine  if  Mr. 
Francis  Scensor  has  such  abounding 
though  blind  faith  in  the  freedom  from 
an  ulterior  motive  of  Mr.  Gandhi's 
■‘Harijan’'  movement  and  the  laudable 
eudeavoura  for  the  uplift  of  the  Un¬ 
touchables,  which  are  bein^  so  loudly 
advertised  by  such  benevolent  bodies  as 
the  Servants  of  the  Untouchables  Society 
and  other  Hindu  Diissions,  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  met  shrewd  leaders  of  the  Un¬ 
touchables  themse]Yc%,  who  are  not  quite 
so  blind,  and  are  already  beginning  to 
see  through  this  obviously  political 
game. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  minimize  the  gravity 
of  the  utterly  helpless  economic  and 
social  condition  of  the  large  masses  of 
Christian  converts  from  the  '‘Depressed 
Classes”  in  the  villages,  and  only  a  little 
less  pitiable  condition  of  the  smaller 
Christian  community  in  the  towns,  to 
which  Mr.  Scensor  has  drawn  such 
pointed  attention,  in  the  ^talesman  of 
October  13. 

But  I  do  join  issue  with  him  when  on 
these  grounds  lie  calls  upon  missionaries  ! 
to  cease  to  pre.ich  the  Gospel  and  to 
confine  their  efforts  to  the  consolidation 
of  those  already  within  the  fold.  This 
is  not  only  a  counsel  of  despair  but  a 
defeatist  attitude,  and  one  that  Chris¬ 


tians  must  repudiate  as  contrary  to  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  is 
above  all  things  a  missionary  enterprise. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  assure  Mr.  Scensor 
that  educated  Christians  residing  in 
towns  are  no  longer  indifferent  to  the 
duty  they  owe  to  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  in  the  villages.  The  Indian 
Christian  Association  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  has  been  successful  in  persuading 
Government  to  consider  the  economic 
and  social  disabilities  from  which  Chris¬ 
tians  from  the  ‘'Depressed  Classes”  are 
suffering,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  provide  special  educational 
facilities  for  them.  Efforts  are  also 
being  made  to  bring  about  closer  con¬ 
tact  between  village  Christians  and 
Christians  residing  in  the  towns.  The 
task  of  uplift  of  the  village  Christians  is 
stupendous,  but  one  that  demands  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  earnest 
Christians,  whether  European  or  Indian. 
But  whether  particular  individuals  will 
respond  to  the  call  or  not,  the  work  of 
the  extension  of  the  Christian  Church 
will  go  on, — Yours,  etc., 

S.  C.  CHATTEIUT, 
President, 

Indian  Christian  Association, 
United  Provinces. 


To  THE  Editor  or  the  "  Statesman.” 

Sir, — Between  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Francis  Scensor  and  the  Rev.  F..  S. 
Briggs  there  is  much  to  bo  said  on  both' 
sides  if  wc  take  all-comprehending  love 
to  be"  the  ideal  of  Christianity.  -How* 
can  6ne  remain -iudifferenlj  to  ^he  misery 
all  round  us  in  India?  ‘lo  speak  a  kindly 
word  or  do  an  act  of  charity  is  to  preach 
Christianity  in  the  real  sense  and  ’con¬ 
version  necessarily  follows.  Speaking  as 
a  layman,  I  feel  that  if  the  Missions  had 
funds  they  could  easily  gather  millions 
of  Harijaus  to  the  fold  every  year,  but 
that  would  mean  finding  bread  for  them 
find  npliftment  from  generations  of 
degradation,  both  physical  and  moral. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  regrettable 
rivalry  between  Missions  of  different 
denominations  working  in  India.  For 
instance,  if  ope  of  them  insists  on  pre¬ 
liminary  preparation  to  baptism,  another 
considers  it  unnecessary.  I  have  heard 
.bitter  complaints  that  while  a  village  was 
!  for  some  years  under  preparation  by  one 
,'Mission,  another  baptised  it  wholesale ! 
This  sort  of  conversion  must  mean  con¬ 
gestion  and  neglect.  Then  again  therb 
are  Harijaus  anti  Harijans.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  depressed  classes  and 
i  aboriginals  of  South  India  manifest  a 
;  wonderful  aptitude  for  Christianity 

;  which  is  sadly  lacking  in  their  brethren 
in  the  North,  concerning  whom  both  Mr. 
Scensor  and  Mr.  Briggs  speak. 

Generalization  therefore  is  risky  where 
India  is  concerned.  But  at  the  same 
time  one  cannot,  ignore  the  many- serious 
problems  confronting  the  Indian  Chris¬ 
tian  community  owing  to  the  predomin¬ 
ance  of  partially  converted  Harijans  .and 
their- descendants  at  this  critical  moment 
'  when  the  community  must  organize 
itself.  There  is  no  real  caste  feeling  in 
this  community.  I  have  not'  come  across 
a  single  Indian  Cliristiau  of  the  respect- 
j  able  class,  who  does  not  feel  for  the  low 
class  converts.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  keen  feeling  that  the  welfare  of 
the  community  depeuds  on  the  upliftmeut 
of  these  Harijans  in  the  Christian  fold. 
And  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  points  out 
they  are  ansious  to  ignore  their  low 
origin.  But  the  moral  effects  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  of  degradation  die  hard, 
and  it  often  becomes  a  painful  necessity 
to  keep  a  little  aloof  socially  to  main¬ 
tain  one’s  own  spirituality  and  save  the 
children  from  contamination.  From  this 
viewpoint  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  ideal  of  Christianity  is  not  a 
maxim  nor  a  code  of  laws,  but  a  living 
and  moving  Personality  which  destroys 
all  barriers  that  divide. 

There  is  no  denying  '  the  fact  that 
Christianity  has  take^i  a  firm  root  in 
the  soil  of  India  although  it  will  pro- 
bably  take  generations  to  reduce  this 
heterogenous  mass  of  Indian  Christians 
into  one  compact  body,  but  the  right 
spirit  is  powerfully  at  work. 

In  this  breaking  of  barriers  the 
e.vample  of  some  high  British  officials  is 
very  helpful  Here  at  Delhi  I  used  to 
watch  the  late  Sir  John  Thompson  and 
Lady  Thompson  going  to  the  Altar  after 
“Basti”  Chamars,  real  shoe-makers,  for 
communion  (Anglican),  and  last  year  we 
had  the  joy  of  partaking  in  a  joint  ser¬ 
vice  of  Europeans  and  Indians  including 
Chamnr  Christians  at  St.  James’  Church. 

There  is  no  use  in  fault  finding  or 
boasting  Problems  there  are  which  we 
all  must  unite  to  solve  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  India  os  a  whole.  Why  blame 
the  Missions? — Tours,  etc., 

J.  S.  NAYJni. 

— QaUtt,  Oct.  23. _ .  - 
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DR^.^^^BEDKAR’S  REVOLT. 

Keveh  we  suppose  was  the  compli- 
cated  racial,  religious  and  social 

structure  of  society  in  India  more  .  ' 
notably  commented  on  than  by  thej.  ' 
strange  occurrence  at  the  Depressed? 

Classes  Conference  at  Naeik  thep' 
other  day,  when  Dr.  AMB::DKAur*. 

and  -Ids  followers  witli  im- 
pressive  unanimity  approved  the 
proposal  or  decision  that  since  ’  J, 
they  could  not  get  political  and  f  j 
Bocial  justice  within  the  Hindu  lold  i-. . 
they  were  prepared  to  leave  it  and  ■ 
embrace  any  religion  that  proinisrd  * 
them  better  conditions.  What  inter-  ; 
cst,  emotions  and  diversity  of  vimvs  . 
this  announcement  has  produced  may  ! 
be  seen  in  the  correspondence  columns  I 
of  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  difficult  ■ 
matter  for  anyone  to  comment  on,  * 
peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate  for  an 
English  newspaper  situated  as  we  are 
far  from  the  areas  where  tliese  dis¬ 
abilities  are  most  felt  and  resented. 

About  the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  revolt,  that  there  is  in  Hinduism 
a  Bti-nng  force  that  works  against  Llie 
social  betterment  of  the  lowest 
classes,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions. 

India's  history  and  India’s  religious 
and  social  thought  cannot  have  be.n 
80  abundantly  misinterpreted  as  a 
denial  would  imply. 

This  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  > 
ns  saying  th.at  all  high  caste  Hindus 
or  most  high  caste  Hindus  are  un- 
generous  in  this  respect  or  that  casle  ’ 
Hinduism  has  not  from  time  to  time 
produced  strong  liberating  and 
liberalizing  forces  from  within  itself. 

Bengal,  for  example,  has  lively  and 
grateful  memories  of  one  reformer 
who  reduced  these  evils  to  small 
dimensions  by  living  and  spreading 
a  generous  interpretation  of  Hindu¬ 
ism.  Few  commentators  could  pre-  [']] 

tend  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
the  social  and  private  considerations 
that  attend  the  problem.  Who  can  say 
with  certainty  whether  Dr.  AmiJeo- 
kar’s  cry  of  anguish  is  to  be  explain 
ed  by  any  recent  increase  of  bostilily 
and  oppression  in  any  quarter  or  by  ^ 
the  sudden  breakdown  of  a  long- 
practised  patience  ?  So  far  as  wo  can 
judge  by  distant  observation  of  the 
course  of  events  we  believe  that  owing 
to  Mr.  Ga.'IDhi’s  work  and  a  growing 
mitigation  of  opinion  in  this  sphei'e 
Dr.  Ambbdkar’s  communities  have  cf 
recent  years  been  receiving  more 
sympathy,  not  less,  in  their  struggle 
against  what  is  humiliating  in  their 
lot.  That  there  have  been  ugly  events 
lo  complain  of  we  know;  such  things 
have  a  way  of  happening  v\heii 
society  is  in  a  ferment.  But  also  is 
it  not  possible  that  politics  and 
political  privileges  and  power  being 
somewhat  he&dy  interests  tlieee 
humiliations,  even  while  diminishing, 
have  been  felt  more  than  they  were 
and  the  pain  they  cause  has  been 
increased  through  the  mucli  talking 
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CawMpore, 


ahilut  them?  It  is  no  part“oT“o\Tr 

intention  to  supgest  that  in  many 
parts  of  India  tho  Beprested 
Classes  have  not  been  and  are 
disgracefully  treated-  Social  oppres¬ 
sion  in  some  provinces  would  deserve 
the  epithet  'intolerable'  had  it  not 
l)een  tolerated  for  centuries.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  are  not  certain  that  in 
some  others  the  new  vigour  in  the 
resentment  against  this  social  evil  is 
unconnected  with  awards  and  pacts 
and  political  rivalry  in  general. 
That  would  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  conditions  of  the  past  few 
years,  and  to  oensuix)  it  would  be  as 
sensible  ns  to  censure  the  weather  in 
an  Indian  May. 

Nasilc  came  as  a  shock  to  the  many 
who  believed  that  with  assistance 
from  witliin  Hinduism  these  humbler 
classes  were  working  their  way  to  a 
higher  stage  in  social  dignity  and 
acceptance.  The  political  privileges 
which  are  being  given,  if  made  good 
use  of,  must  contribute  to  the  same 
result.  But  also  it  came  as  a  shock 
to  those  who  hold  normal  views  about 
the  nature  of  religious  conversion. 
That  men  do  change  their  religion, 
sometimes  sincerely  change  it  for 
reasons  other  than  that  they  sec  the 
light  as  Saul  saw  it,  is  not  to  be 
denied;  the  will  may  have  a  place  in 
the  decision.  The  offer,  however,  of  a 
large  community  to  change  its  reli¬ 
gion  to  any  religion  whose  faithful 
will  promise  alleviation  of  its  social 
and  political  disadvantages  is  a  per¬ 
plexing  problem  on  which  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  philosophy  of  conversion 
throws  no  light.  Leaders  of  one 
faith,  we  are  told,  have  made  an 
offer  .It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that 
the  legitimate  aspiration  of  the 
classes  that  met  at  Nasik  cannot  be 
met  in  this  way.  We  do  say  that  we 
do  not  see  how  any  Christian  church 
could,  consistently  with  Christian 
teaching,  make  any  offer  of  the  kind 
desired  important  as  social  better¬ 
ment  and  the  cultivation  of  human 
dignity  are  in  tho  Christian  outlook; 
nor  if  such  a  promise  were  given 
do  we  see  how  it  could  be  kept.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Depressed  ClaBsea  are 
not  remediable  by  one  large  act  of 
their  general  will.  Human  progress 
depends  on  acts  of  goodwill  repeated 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
generation  after  generation. 


jJbTdk>v  JJ.  ■ 

T  CASTE  AND  OUTCAST. 

Du.  Ambbdkar's  striking  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  does  not  intend  to  die  a 
Hindu  and  his  implied  desire  to  load 
a  mass  movement  of  the  Depressed 
Classes  from  the  ranks  of  Hinduism 
to  that  of  some  other  religion  conti-  I 
nues  to  agitate  the  country.  For  the  I 
second  time  Du.  Ambedkar  has  prov-  | 
ed  that  in  him  the  Depressed  Classes 
have  found  a  man  of  great  force 
who  is  not  to  be  turned  aside  from 
his  purpose  of  emancipating  his  own  I 
people.  He  has  already  made  history  | 
once,  and  he  seems  in  the  way  to  do 
BO  again.  When  Mr.  KamsAY  j 
M.acDonald,  then  Prime  Minister, 
announced  what  is  icnowii  as  the 
Communal  Award  as  the  basis  of 
electoral  representation  for  the  new 
reforms  Mr.  Gandhi  countered  by  | 
beginning  "a  fast  unto  death,”  which 
was  to  terminate  only  if  the 
proposals  for  the  separate  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  Depressed 
Classes  were  dropped.  It  was  then 
that  Dr.  Ambedkau  made  his  drama¬ 
tic  and  decisive  intervention.  The 
leader  of  the  Depressed  Classes  made 
it  plain  that  whether  Mr.  Gandhi 
lived  or  died  he  would  never  accept 
such  a  solution^  and  that  Mu. 
Gandhi’s  fast  could  therefore  be 
only  a  useless  and  unnecessary 
sacrifice.  No  one  apparently  had 
thought  of  anything  so  surprising  | 
as  that  the  Depressed  Classes  theni- 
selves,  hitherto  alwaj’s  regarded  as  I 
those  for  whom  something  should  I 
kindly  be  done  from  above  by  more  I 
fortunately  placed  reformers,  should 
take  up  a  stand  in  their  own  defence. 
But  once  the  thing  was  done  there  1 
was  no  answer  to  it.  If  the  political  j 
champion  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  | 
refused  to  have  them  ranked  as  ordi¬ 
nary  Hindu  voters  in  general  consti¬ 
tuencies,  it  was  useless  for  the  otiior 
Hindus  to  go  on  protesting  that 
they  were  ordinary  Hindus.  CoiiRe- 
quently  Mr-  Gandhi  gave  way  and 
accepted  new  terms  by  arrangement 
with  Dr.  Ambedkar.  These  new  . 
terms  were  spectacular,  and  conceded 
the  Depressed  Classes  more  than  they 
themselves  can  ever  have  liopod  for 
and  far  more  than  either  the  caste  | 
Hindus  or  the  Prime  Minister  can 
ever  have  supposed  would  be  demand¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Ambedkar  had  by  a  stroke  I 
more  than  doubled  the  represeutation  I 
of  the  Depressed  Classes,  securing  I 
them  148  seats  in  the  provincial  legis¬ 
latures  as  against  the  71  awarded  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  Hindu  seats  in  the 
Central  Legislature.  The  sole  con¬ 
cession  that  Dr.  Ambedkar  made  for  I 
this  extraordinary  harvest  was  that  I 
while  the  seats  were  to  be  re.servt'd  f 
for  the  Depressed  Classes,  the  elec¬ 
torate  was  to  be  joint,  that  is  to  say,  ] 
a  general  Hindu  (or  non-Moslom,  as  | 
it  is  officially  styled)  electorate. 


uch  was  lor  the  caste  Hindus  tne* 
unfortunate  immediate  result  of  Mr 
Gandhi’s  fast.  This  method  of  senti^ 
mental  coercion  failed  ignominously 
I  and  the  very  men  who  a  few  weeks 
I  before  had  been  loudly  protesting 
I  against  representation  for  Depressed 
I  Classes  in  the  Communal  Award  now 
!  bombarded  the  Prime  Minister  with 
telegrams  urging  him  to  give  them 
twice  as  much,  and  that  quickly  or 
Mr.  Gandhi  would  die.  Seeing  that 
the  interested  parties  were  now  unit¬ 
ed,  the  Prime  Minister  could  ‘but 
agree,  though  he  may  well  have  doubt¬ 
ed,  as  we  know  that  others  in  London 
did,  whether  the  Depressed  Classes 
were  in  any  positioa  at  present  to 
find  sufficient  men  to  exercise  suitably 
such  a  vast  new  political  responsibi¬ 
lity.  And  now  again,  when  we  av6 
on  the  threshold  of  the  new  reforms 
Dr.  Ambedkar  has  come  forward  and 
struck  a  blow.  Again  also  it  is  funda¬ 
mentally  Mr.  Gandhi  whom  he  chal¬ 
lenges.  For  in  the  three  years  that 
have  intervened  since  that  dramatic 
encounter  at  Poona  Mr.  Gandhi  has 
I  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on 
this  question  of  the  Depressed 
Classes  treating  it  as  of  more  vital 
importance  than  the  issues  with  the 
British  Government.  Mr.  Gandhi, 

I  himself  a  religiously-minded  Hindu, 
j  feels  keenly  the  stain  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  position  of  the  Depressed 
Classes  easts  upon  Hinduism.  A 
sound  intuition  has  indeed  warned 
him  that  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
are  breakng  up  and  that  with  the 
advent  of  democratic  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  from  the  West, 
either  Hinduism  must  itself  lower  its 
barriers  effectively,  or  else  be  prepar¬ 
ed  to  see  the  Depressed  Classes  follow 
the  familiar  examples  set  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  “walk  out”  of  Hinduism. 
To  save  the  Depressed  Classes  from 
Hinduism  is  now  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
supreme  object.  For  that  he  threaten¬ 
ed  to  fast  to  death  when  the  Com¬ 
munal  Award  appeared  to  distingu¬ 
ish  between  the  Depressed  Classes 
and  the  main  body  of  Hindus  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  separate  electorates.  When 
he  found  that  persistence  in  obstruc¬ 


tion  would  only  produce  on  Dii. 
Ambedkar  the  precisely  opposite 
effect,  he  gave  way  with  a  rush  and 
accepted  the  face-saving  compromise 
of  a  joint  electorate  for  a  far  larger 
number  of  reserved  seats.  Since  then 
he  has  worked  incessantly  to  produce 
a  change  of  heart  in  higher  caste 
Hindus  towards  lower  castes  and 
above  all  towards  the  untouchables  or 
outcasts.  Some  consideralde  result 
he  must  certainly  have  achieved,  out 
he  has  in  no  way  placated  Dr.  Ambed- 
KAR.  The  reason  seems  to  us  fairly  j 
obvious.  The  two  men  have  different 
objects  and  think  on  different  lines. 
Mr.  Gandhi  on  a  lofty  and,  to  tho 
ordinary  man,  remote  and  quite  in¬ 
comprehensible  spiritual  plane  sees 
untonchability  as  the  sin  of  Hindu¬ 
ism.  Time  was  when  Arvan  Hindu 


FSTS^froi^lienoTt^  enslayea 
C  oiiginal  inhabitants  <=£ 
frtv  treated  these  then  and  have 
'  ^finued  to  treat  them  to  this  day 
:.  r  Shuman  cruelty  as  none  of  the 
^“erous  conquerors  mnee  have  ever 
t"eated  the  Hindus  Compared  w  th 
the  Hindu  attitude  towards  the 
Dentessed  Classes  even  under  the 

more ’democratic  conditions  introdur- 

liy  the  British,  the  British  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Hindus  can  only 
be  described  as  extremelj;.4)ejieyoIeiit. 

1  So  long  as  the  Hindus  inam- 
tuin  this  attitude,  so  long  will 
'«,cv  be  in  a  subordinate  posi- 
lon  in  India.  That  is  the  work- 
%a  of  the  law  of  Karma,  and 
fhereas  once  Mr.  Gandhi  con¬ 
caved  the  British  Government  as 
the  principal  and  satanic  enemy 
he  in  maturer  years  sees_  the  | 
past  and  present  sins  of  Hindus 
towards  their  social  inferiors  as  the 
root  cause  of  India’s  long  subordina¬ 
tion  to  successive  overlords.  Think* 
ing  thus,  Mr.  Gandhi  conceives 
religious  equality  as  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  and  hence  has  made  the  right  oi 
temple  entry  the  centre  of  his  cam- 
Q.  It  is  in  religious  observances 
he  would  begin  the  sharing  be¬ 
en  caste  and  outcast.  He  is  in 
[nse  more  concerned  with  produc- 
a  spiritual  conversion  amongst 
caew  Hindus  than  with  securing 
economic  advantages  and  open  careers 
forlintouchables,  and  he  is  also  keen¬ 
ly  4'are  that  if  religious  observances 
are  hared  the  case  for  separate  elec- 
toraes  or  other  suggestions  that  the 
Dep  essed  Classes  are  outside  the 
fold  if  Hinduism  will  be  undermined. 
But  Dk.  Ambedkar  like  Gallio  cares 
forjione  of  these  things.^  He  is  a 
secular  leader,  whose  task  is  to  secure 
foi^’the  despised  and  rejected  millions  | 
some  positive  improvement  in  their 
lot,l  some  material  solace  in  this  pre¬ 
sent  life.  Temple  entry  will  not  | 
help  them  at  all  any  more  than  will 
intdr-dining.  What  the  outcastes 
want  is  the  right  to  be  clean,  not  to  ' 
have,  to  he  born  dirty  and  to  follow 
dirn’,  despised  and  ill-paid  callings  I 
to  tfteir  death.  They  want  the  right  j 
to  Send  children  born  bright  and 
innocent  to  schools  where  they  shall 
not  1  be  pariahs,  and  that  these 
children  shall  have  the  chance  of 
visinor  in  the  social  scale  according  to 
worth.  As  a  practical  man  Dr. 
AMtiEDKAR  sees  that  the  only  key  to 
these  ameliorations  lies  in  political 
powjer.  He  is.  we  imagine,  willing 
to  leave  to  Mr.  Gandhi  the  useful 
work  of  converting  the  caste  Hindus, 
while  he  proposes  to  secure  for  his 
people  material  improvements 
through  political  means.  He  has 
alindy  secured  for  them  political 
poWer,  and  his  recent  pronouncement 
shows  that  he  is  out  for  business.  If 
”£e  mistake  not  Hinduism  will  hear  a 
reat  de.fl  more  from  Dn.  Ambedkar. 
'hfe  moral  for  it  is  plain  enough.  L 
ei  it  allow  Mr.  Gandhi  to  change  I 
■  heart  towards  the  untouchables. 


‘‘NOT  ALIENS  IN  OUR 
OWN  LAND” 
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MR.  CHATTERjrs  ADDRESS 
TO  INDIAN  CHRISTIANS 

A  VERY  eloquent  plea  for  the  avoid- 
ince  of  communalism  and  sec- 
larianism,  for  work  in  full  co-opera- 
lion  with  the  members  of  the  Hindu 
ind  the  Moslem  community,  for 
service  as  one  of  the  watchwords  of 
the  community  and  avoidance  at 
all  costs  of  communal  strife  was 
made  by  Principal  S.  C.  Chatterji, 
in  the  course  of  his  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  29th  annual  conference 
of  U.P.  Indian  Christians  held  at 
Allahabad  yesterday. 

“The  primary  purpose  of  an  associa- 1 
tioii  such  as  ours,’’  said  Principal  Chat¬ 
terji,  “should  be  so  to  organize  the 
coimminity  that  it  may  play  a  worthy 
part  in  the  larger  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  world,  under  such  conditions  as 
actually  obtain.  I  should  go  further, 
and  say  that  it  would  be  an  ineffectual 
presumption  on  the  part  of  a  small 
minority  community  like  ours  to  •  en¬ 
deavour  to  determine  what  those  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  conditions  of 
national  life  should  be.  For,  though 
wo,  Indian  Christians,  constitute 
the  third  largest  community  in  India, 
our  numbers  are  so  small  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Hindus  and  Mos¬ 
lems,  that  in  a  world  which  is  influenc¬ 
ed  so  much  by  numbers,  it  would  be 
futile,  oven  if  we  felt  competent,  to 
giro  a  lead  to  the  other  communities, 
except  by  what  we  do  or  refuse  to  do.” 
“PROUD  OF  HINDU  CULTURE 
AND  MOSLEM  ART.” 

“We  Indian  Cliristians,”  proceeded 
the  speaker,  “ai'e  drawn  from  all  the 
principal  communities.  We  have  natu¬ 
ral  affinities  with  Hindus  and  Mos¬ 
lems  alike ;  we  are  bound  to  both  these 
communities,  by  sacred  ties  of  common 
ancestry;  wo  are  proud  of  Hindu  cul¬ 
ture  and  tradition  as  we  are  of  Moslem 
art  and  literature.  It  is  therefore 
but  natural  that  we  should  fraternize 
with  Hindus  and  Moslems  alike;  and 
plead  with  them  that  they  should  make 
up  their  mutual  differences,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  age-long  interneciue  dis¬ 
sensions  which  have  crippled  our 
common  motherland.  Tliough  we  have 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  we 
refuse  to  be  regarded  as  aliens  in  our 
own  laud,  so  long  as  the  same  blood 
runs  in  our  veins  as  in  those  of  our 
countrymen  of  other  religions. 

Speaking  of  the  delimitation  pro¬ 
posals  put  forward  by  the  Provincial 
Delimitation  Committee  and  Confer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Chatterji  observed  that  the 
United  Provinces  Government  and  the 
Provincial  Delimitation  Conferenw 
adopted  for  the  Indian  Christians  ia 
U.P.  a  double  member  constituency. 
This  was  indeed  a  most  satisfactory 
course  and  should  secure  to  the  com- 
mmiitv  the  fullest  representation  pos- 
sililo.  ‘Tliis  also  meant  that  so  vast 
ami  scattered  a  constituency  would  put 
a  tremendous  strain  on  the  time, 
gnergs'  and  purse  of  the  candidates  and 
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ould  practically  make  canvassing, 
election  campaigns  and  contests  impos¬ 
sible. 

Blit  whether  they  accepted  or  reject¬ 
ed  this  plan  or  were  to  adopt  another, 
they  should,  said  the  speaker,  neither 
encourage  nor  allow  election  contests 
'.•*i  of  the  usual  type.  A  small  community 
like  theirs  had  nothing  to  gain  and 
much  to  lose  from  being  divided  into 
opposed  camps.  They  must  remember 
also  that  they  would  have  but  two  re¬ 
presentatives  in  a,  House  consisting^  of 
228  members.  They  must  sec  to  it  that 
the  men  who  were  returned  were  of  out¬ 
standing  ability  and  personality  and 
nonld  be  able  to  gain  the  support 
iiul  the  recognition  from  other 
rinarters  as  well.  They  could  not  afford 

Ito  give  their  votes  to  mere  political  ad¬ 
venturers. 

At  all  events,  proceeded  the  speaker, 
they  must  collectively  resist  every  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  any  candidate  to 
'anvass  support  for  himself  by  employ¬ 
ing  missionary  and  church  agencies 
for  electioneering  purposes.  This  wa.s 
a  serious  danger  that  had  to  be  guard¬ 
ed  against.  It  ivould  be  fatal  to  the 
solidarity  and  harmony  of  the  Christian 
Church  if  mission  organizations  or 
church  functionaries  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  elections  as  election 
agents.  He  therefore  earnestly 
appealed  to  his  rais.sionary  friends  and 
leaders  of  the  church  that  they  should 
scrupulously  keep  out  of  election 
conte.sts,  should  there  be  any. 

PRODIGIOUS  UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Chatterji  then  dwelt  on  tho 
educational  policy  in  regard  to  the 
expansion  of  university  education  in 
the  province.  It  appeared  to  him,  said 
Jlr.  Chatterji,  that  there  was  a 
prodigious  expansion  of  university 
education,  which  appeared  to  have 
become  the  hobby  of  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces  Government  since  1921.  These 
provinces  had  two  all-India  Universi¬ 
ties  and  a  large  number  of  colleges 
affiliated  to  tbe  provincial  University. 
For  some  obscure  reason  Government 
decided,  said  Mr.  Chatterji,  in  the 
ace  of  public  opposition,  to  establish 
!two  highly  expensive  additional  uni¬ 
versities  and  in  doing  so  strangled  _  a 
number  of  colleges  which  had  been  built 
up  l)V  private  beneficence.  At  present 
a  markedly  disproportionate  sbare  of 
the  provincial  revenues  availalile  for 
5  education  was  being  wasted  by  Govern¬ 
ment  OR  these  two  new  universities. 
"When  a  genuine  need  for  elementary 
education  of  the  masses  in  the  villages, 
which  supply  the  hulk  of  these  re¬ 
venues  was  pointed  out,  as  had  been 
done  hv  them  on  behalf  of  village 
Cliristians,  Government  pleaded  lack 
of  funds,  and  vet  they  were  not  prepar¬ 
ed  to  search  their  hearts  in  regard  to 
the  futile  ivaste  of  money  on  uni¬ 
versity  education  which  had  only  pro¬ 
duced'  ominous  crowds  of  unemployed 
graduates. 

Mr.  Chatterji  hoped  that  in  view  of 
the  peculiar  economic  position  of 
Iiuliaii  Christians,  that  Government 
would  relax  the  communal  proportion 
for  recniitmont  of  Indian  Christians 
to  the  public  services,  as  liberally  ns 
had  been  done  iu  the  case  of  Anglo- 
Indians. 


DECISION  OF  TH^ 

HARIJANS 

fr. 


PRIESTS’  JUBILATION 


BREAK  FROM  HINDU 
RELIGION 


NASIK.  Oft.  20. 

Although  the  bulk  of  caste  Hindus  I 
liave  not  been  seriously  moved  | 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the 
harijans'  decision  to  sever  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Hindu  fold,  a  section  | 
comprising  extreme  Sanatanist  | 
priests  are  quite  jubilant  over  the  I 
decision  to  give  up  the  agitation  for  I 
religious  equality  in  tiro  matter  of  I 
temple  entry. 

It  is  reported  that  ^-ome  hail  the  de-  I 
cision  as  a  godsend,  holding  that  it  is 
a  providential  deliverance  from  the 


Sir  H.  $.  Gour,  Sir  P.  Thakurdas. 
threatened  defilement  of  holy  temples. 
Also,  as  a  sequel  to  the  nnnounceincut, 
temple  satyagraha  will  be  forsaken. 
Temple  priests  here,  specially  those 
11  Ralarain's  temple  n  ho  were  bard 
hit  by  the  harijans’  insistence  on  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  tlamrath  procession  and 
as  a  result  of  which  the  authorities 
banned  it,  are  reported  to  be  planning 
Kpopi.il  thanksgiving  services  and  a  fit¬ 
ting  ceiebralion. 

It  is  understood  that  the  priests  are 
now  approaching  Government  to  request 
in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  harijans 
not  to  interfere  with  Hindu  religious 
affairs,  that  the  official  ban  on  Ram- 
rath  procession  he  removed  and  the 
customary  religious  rites  in  consonance 
with  ancient  practice  be  allowed. 
“DRASTIC  REMEDY” 

Sir  Purshotamdas  Thakurdas,  in  a 
Pre.ss  interview  regarding  Dr.  Ambed- 
k.ir's  declaration,  said  that  as  one  who 
had  consistently  sympathized  with  the 
depressed  classes  and  their  struggles 
and  had  tried  to  help  them  to  reach 
their  goal,  he  could  not  but  deplore  the 
unsuitability  and  almost  abso¬ 
lute  futility  of  Dr.  Ambedkar’s 
suggested  drastic  remedy, 

Ttie  customs  and  habits  of  genera¬ 
tions,  he  said,  could  not  be  changed  by 
the  efforts  of  a  decade  or  two.  Dr. 
Ambedkar  had  to  concede  that  the 
changes  in  the  last  two  decades  had 
been  tangible  and  steady.  That  there 
had  .  not  been  a  setback  was  a  sign 
of  the  solidity  of  the  movement  for 
the  removal  of  untouchability. 

Dr.  Ambedkar’s  declaration,  in  his 
opinion,  was  a  serious  warning  to  caste 
Hindus,  and  he  hoped  they  would  take 
it  up  and  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
£l£'[^theblot  of  untoiichabilitv. 


Itbe  present  as  most  inopportune  for 

■  the  harijans  to  think  of  clianging  their  1 
I  faith  as  they  woithl  have  to  depend  on 
Icaste  Hindus  and  other  communities  to 

I  get  into  positions,  and  to  obtain 
I  power  and  influence  under  tlie  new  | 
I  Constitution. 

He  believed  that  If  they  changed  I 
Jtheir  religion  at  the  present  mo- I 
Inieiit  they  would  remain  untouchables 

■  in  other  religions  also.  He,  therefore, 
lurged  the  harijans  to  remain  within  I 
Ithe  Hindu  fold  and  to  fight  the  caste  I 

■  Hindus  in  order  to  secure  their  | 
linalienable  rights. 


MISTAKEN  REJOICING 


DISABILITIES 

harijans 


OF 


NASIK  DEBATE 


DIVERGENT  VIEWS  OF' 
BRAHMIN  SPEAKERS 

—  '3S- 


■  .  -  NASIK, .  Oct.  31. 

In  order  to  implement  the  deci- I 
Bions  of  the  Hindu  Conference  held  | 
fiere  during  the  last  week-end,  a 
'debate  on  untouchal'ility,  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  .Maharashtra  Vaiigmay 
Mandal  was  held  here  on  Tuesday 
in  which  eight  Brahmins  represent¬ 
ing  different  schools  of  thought'  arid 
a  number  of  prominent  speakeis 
partioipaLed. 

I  Tlie  reformers  pleaded  for  the  fullest 
I  Bquality  of  treatment  to  he  given  to 
I  the  Harijans.  The  Sanatauists,  while 
I  holding  it  impossible  to  accord,  rcHgi- 
I  DUS  equality  to  the  Harijans,  were  ,not 
I  anwilling  to  'accord  them  civic  .and 

^cial  'equality  •  which  the}*  believed 
would  be  obtained  despite  their  oppqsi- 


]\Ir.  Sabnis,  a  Sar'aswat  Brahmin, 
ppeniug  the  debate  pleaded  for  the 
removal  of  all  the  disabilities  of  the 
Harijans  urging  their  equal  treat¬ 
ment.  Mr.  S.  Joshi,  another  Brahmin, 
pleaded  for  cautious  ‘  toleration.  Mr. 
Shridhnr  Sastri,  representing  the  priests 
I  asserted  that  Hinduism  recognized  in-  ^ 
equalities  and  therefore  there  could  b'e  , 
no  question  of  equal  treatment  even 
'though  it  might  mean  Harijans  leaving 
Hinduism.  Mr.  Saraugapani,  a  VaWi- 
nova  Brahmin,  favoured  the  granting  of  ; 
eocis-l  equality  and  the  rerngifal  of  un¬ 
touchability.  Mr.  B.  R.  vSukla  and  Mr. 
Barve,  speaking  for  the, educated  but 
i  orthodox  people,  asserted  that  the  re- 
I  formers  were  responsible  for  all  the 
'  Lbroiible  and  opposed  the  grant  of  full 
1  equality,'  Mr.  Deshpande,  a  Congress 
r  Brahmin,  wanted  that  the  fullest 
I  'equality  should  be  given  to  the  Hari- 
I  jnns. 

1  •  Mr.  M.  V.  Janorker,  the  ■  Brahmin  ; 
J'.president,  winding  up  the'debate  urged 
I  that  resvdjustments  were  necessary  to  ; 
I  suit  the  exigencic.s  of  the  time  and 
I  pointed  out  the  implications  of  the  I 
1  Harijans’  threat  to  leave  the  ^  Hindu  I 
1  fold  and  ~  pleaded  for  averting  such 
ka  disaster.  No  vote  was  taken. 


To  TBE  EUITOK  of  THE  "SUSD4Y 
Statf^man. 

I  SiB^ — I  WHS  very  lulcre.stcd  jfti  th^^ 
letter  published  in  yoiir  piipcr  dnt(?d\ 

I  -the  October  U).  mider  the  caption 
“Religion,  a  Ladder  to  reach  God," 
"Jubilant  Priwls." 

Following  tlie  history  of  the  Harijau 
j  movcinent  towards  a  goal  .free  from  op- 
'pression  and  the  stigma  of  "Untonch- 
I  ability"  in  which  they  wore  kept  in 
bondage  by  their  Hindu  brethrou  of 
J  otlier  castes  for  many  centuries,  one 
I  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  present  find-  * 

I  ing  of  Dr.  Ambedkar  was  inevitable 
I  The  pleas  to  exonerate  the  religion  , 
I  and  to  blame  caste  Flindus  for  the  lot  | 
I  of  the  Harijans  cannot  be  accepted  ^ 
I  .while  tlie  priests  who  preach  and  live  ac- 
I  cording  to  the  religion  arc  jubilant  at 
I  the  rleci.'ion  of  the  Harijans  to  forsake 
I  the  religion  in  favour  of  one  offering 
I  equality  of  trcntinent  to  all,  rather  than 
I  afford  them  the  treatment  asked  for  in 
I  their  own  religious  home. 

1  While  it  is  stated  in  the  letter  that 
I  the  present  time  is  most  inopportune  for 
rHarijans  to  think  of  changing  their 
I  faith,  ns  they  would  have  to  depend  on 
J  caste  Hindus  and  other  communities  to  | 
I  get  into  positions  of  power  and  influence  | 
I  under  the  new  constitution,  it  must  not 
I  be  forgotten  that  having  depended  on 
I  the  Hindus  for  a  square  deal  all  these 
I  centuries  they  have  now  decided  to  turn 
L  to  other  communities  or  religions  instead. 
Jit  is  noteworthy  that  in  referring  to 
I  the  influence  desired  under  the  new  ' 
1  constitution,  these  poor '  Harijans  have 
J  been  cla.ssified  with  Christians,  Piusia 
I  Sikhs  and  other  minor  communities  and 
I  in  this  respect  they  find  an  equal  place 
J  with  them  as  regards  employment  and 
I  the  power  and  influence  referred  to.— 

I  Yours,  etc., 

■  TOC.  H.  B. 

Xiuckuow,  Oct.  20. 


DECLARATION  OF 
MOSLEM  RIGHTS 


SHAHmeUNJ  SUIT 

''  W 


LAHORE,  Oct.  30. 


I  The  Shahidgunj  dispute  has  now  ] 
J  entered  another  arena  with  the  filing  ; 
I  to-day  in  the  court  of  the  District 
Judge  of  a  civil  suit  on  behalf  of  17 
I  Moslems,  including  Maulana  Ahmad 
Ali,  President  of  the  Anjumani 
I  Khuddam,  Maulana  Syed  Mohammed 
j  Ahmed  of  the  Wazir  Khan  mosque 
and  Mir  Mohammed  Daoud  of 
Kasur. 


The  plaint,  which  was  presented  by 
I  Dr.  Mohammed  Alam  and  Malik  Barkat 
I  Ali,  asks  for  a  declaration  of  rights  of 
I  Moslems  to  offer  prayers  in  the  Shahid- 
'  gunj  mosque  and  prays  for  an  injunc- 
I  tion  against  the  defendants,  the  Sikh 
1  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee,  not 
I  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  Moslems 
I  to  offer  prayers  at  the  mosque.  The 
1  plaintiffs  further  pray  for  a  mandatory 
I  injunction  against  the  Sikh  Gurdwara 
Prabandhak  Committee  and  the  manag¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  Bhai  Tarasingh 
Gurdwara  to  rebuild  the  demolished 
mosque  in  the  same  shape  and  form  as 
it  was  befor.‘. 


—  '  — — 

,  T)r  Mobammcd  Alam  also  presented 
(  ,,/niiscellancous  applications,  one  of 
.hicli  prayed  that  the  case  be  tried 
SlliBr  by  the  District  Judge  himself  or 
a  a  special  sub-judge  whose  impartiall- 
SsLould  bo  above  suspicion. 

PThs  plaint  was  the  outcome  of  the 
bbours  of  a  legal  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
Shahidgunj  dispute  and  of  which  Sir  I 
Zafar  Ali,  a  former  Judge,  was  the  pre-  * 
M/lent. — A.P’I’  - 

3B.UAEY  17,  1935. 

INDIA  AWAITS  MAN 
OF  DESTINY 


TRUE  FREEDOM 


DR.  TAGORE’S  ADDRESS  TO 
PUNJAB  STUDENTS 

LAHORE,  Eefa.  16. 

Definition  of  the  highest  ideals  ot 
education,  nationalism,  patriotism 
and  civilization  and  India’s  need  of 
a  man  to  guide  the  country  in  the 
attainment  of  these  ideals  formed 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Rabindranath 
Tagore’s  presidential  address  yester¬ 
day  to  the  delegates  of  the  fifth  Pun-i 
jab  Students’  Conference. 

Despite  the  rainy  weather  there  was 
a  large  attendance  at  the  Conference, 
including  delegates  from  the  various 
educational  centres  of  the  Punjab.  The 
inaugural  speech  was  given  by  Dr.  S. 
K.  Datta,  Principal  of  the  Forman 
Christian  College. 

Dr.  Tagore  in  his  address  referred  I 
to  the  meeting  of  East  and  West,  the 
good  and  bad  In  India’s  inheritance 
and  his  educative  mission  in  life,  in  | 
which  connexion  he  made  frequent  I 
references  to  I'isiaa  Bharati.  “Know  I 
Thyself”  was  his  message  to  the  f 
students  and  he  added  that  his  own  I 
task  was  to  raise  people  who  had  been  I 
submerged  imder  centuries  of  degrada¬ 
tion  and  to  help  them  to  find  themselves  I 
and  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  | 
indignity.  Dr.  Tagore  deprecated  the  I 
great  gulf  between  so-called  enlighten-  I 
ed  and  unenlightened  India  and  said  I 
that  where  the  greater  part  of  human.  [ 
resources  lay  buried  and  unused  the  [ 
people  could  never  hope  to  realize  tlie  I 
great  human  wealth  which  was  freedom.  I 

In  the  course  of  an  inspiring  appeal  I 
for  “a  living  mind,”  with  courage  and  I 
power  to  create,  the  poet  said;  “Our  I 
true  claim  to  be  proud  depends  upon  j 
our  capacity  to  give  and  not  in  any 
display  of  foreign  feathers,  howevei 
gorgeous  they  may  be.  That  India 
after  long  ages  of  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  magnanimity  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  a  penurous  existence  eking 
out  her  living  by  gleaning  grains  in 
foreign  fields,  is  an  insult  to  our  ances¬ 
tors.  It  comes  from  utter  forgetful¬ 
ness,  the  origin  of  which  is  in  our  | 
persistently  turning  our  face  away  from 
our  own  inheritance.” 

TRU^  FREEDOM 

Referring  to  village  life,  the  “mother  | 
heart”  of  the  nation,  which  in  India  j 
was  lying  entirely  dormant.  Dr  Tagore  I 


said :  JThe  country  can  only  be  free  I 

when  ^  the  real  children  of  soil  become  I 
coiiseious  of  their  ownselves.”  The  I 
multitude  and  so-called  enlightened  I 
upper  classes  belonged  to  two  different  I 
times,  two  different  worlds.  “In  fact,  I 
m  our  countries  the  educated  minority  I 
lives  in  a  solitude  of  illimitable  self- I 
satisfaction,  which  is  another  name  for  I 
self-delusion.  When  we  talk  of  free-  | 
dom,  we  unconsciously  mean  real  free-  I 
dom  for  the  insignificant  few.  Yet  tha  I 
life  force,  the  strength  of  will  needed  I 
for  attainment  of  freedom  lies  hidden  I 
in  the  unfathomed  soul  of  these  very  1 
people  who  ♦o-day  are  as  good  as  non¬ 
existent.” 

To  dream  of  freedom  withoxit  a  mind  I 
illumined,  with  an  intelligent  will  and  I 
possessing  self-discipline  as  well  as  I 
dignity  was  something  which  the  history  I 
of  mankind  contradicted.  '  I 

Dr.  Tagore  struck  on  an  optimistic  I 
note  when  he  said:  “We  have  often  I 
seen  in  human  history  that  at  the  very  I 
time  and  place  where  facts  appear  I 
overwhelming  in  their  concerted  attack  I 
on  the  majesty  of  man,  there  appears  I 
the  prophet  who  discovers  some  sove- 1 
reign  truth  which  raises  its- head  above  I 
the  turmoil.  And  because  in  India  I 
heterogeneity  of  races  is  a  most  over-  I 
bearing  fact  that  has  produced  such  I 
incoherence  of  mind,  such  a  division  in  I 
life,  making  our  present  problem  seem  I 
wellnigh  insoluble,  there  is  strong  hope  I 
that  in  the  India  of  to-day  will  he  I 
evolved  some  strong  spiritual  guidance  ] 

I  which  will  lead  her  to  an  enlightened 
I  future  across  irrational  dogmas  and 
practices.  For  obstacles  are  like  blocks  I 
of  marble  with  which  those  who  are  I 
artists  among  men  fashion  the  best  | 
living  images  of  truth.” 

Conculding,  the  poet  said:  “Wei 
have  been  waiting  for  the  Person.  Such  I 
a  personality  as  we  see  in  Mahatma  I 
Gandhi.  It  is  only  possible  in  the  East  I 
for  such  a  person  to  find  recognition.” 
FREE  UNIVERSITIES 
Dr.  Datta  in  his  inaugural  address  I 
made  constructive  suggestions  to  free  I 
university  education  from  restrictive  I 
external  control  and  to  have  “free  I 
universities”  as  in  the  West.  He  also  | 
suggested  the  introduction  of  a 
“student  representative  in  the  Coum 
cil”  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  th«  | 
.student  body  and  envisaged  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  student  co-operative  body  ! 
whose  purpose  would  be  to  help  theii  j 
fellow-students. 

Dr.  Datta,  reviewing  the  progress  I 
;  made  in  collegiate  education  in  the  I 
j  Punjab,  said  that  in  the  last  17  years  I 
there  had  been  an  increased  student  I 
population  of  more  than  10,000  and  I 
that  no  other  province  in  India  during  I 
this  period  had  shown  a  similai  | 
growth. 

VISIT  AFTER  65  YEARS 
Dr.  Tagore  is  visiting  Punjab  after  I 
an  interval  of  65  years,  his  first  visit  I 
having  been  made  in  company  with! 
his  father,  Maharishi  DevendranatHl 
Tagore,  when  the  poet  was  a  child  of| 
10 

Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  arrived  yester-| 
day  morning.  She  will  pre.side  over  to-| 
day’s  session. 

At  the  Students’  Conference  yester- 1 
day,  j\Ir.  Jinnah’s  me.saage  wishing  the  I 
Conference  suoce.ss  and  exhorting  the  I 
students  to  work  for  Hindu-Moslefn,  | 
iinity  was  loudly  cheered. — .4.P.I. 


RESPONSE  FROM  FORMER 
J  SCHOLARS 

(CONTRIBUTED) 

St.  Xavier’s  College  is  now  celebrat¬ 
ing  its  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  festivities 
began  ou  February  7.  The  religious 
function  took  place  yesterday.  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  officiated  at  a 
Pontifical  High  Mass  iii  the  presence 
of  the  staff,  the  sfudents,  old  hoys  and 
deputations  from  various  religious  com¬ 
mittees  and  schools  in  the  city. 

The  opening  of  the  new  hall  and 
laboratories  last  July,  was  a  prelude  to 
I  the  jubilee.  The  immediate  prepara¬ 
tions  Were  in  full  swing  only  a  month 
ago.  The  response  of  the  old  boys  has 
surpassed  all  expectations.  In  spite  of 
the  hard  times  experienced  by  many  of 
them,  they  have  generously  come  for¬ 
ward  to  make  the  jubilee  a  success  and 
to  raise  a  building  fund.  St.  Xavier’s 
has  also  had  its  full  share  of  troubles. 
The  old  historic  building  has  been  de¬ 
molished;  a  new  structure  has  to  be 
erected  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  hope  of  Government  help.  An 
appeal  has  therefore  been  made  to  old 
boys  and  well-wishers  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  a  college  that  has  done  so 
much  for  the  welfare  of  Bengal. 

A  SINGULAR  COINCIDENCE. 

The  Park  Street  institution  cele¬ 
brates  the  completion  of  75  years  of 
existence,  but  St.  Xavier’s  really  be 
gan  a  hundred  years  ago,  on  July  1 
1835,  when  the  English  Jesuits  opened 
their  college  alongside  the  Murghiatta 
Cathedral.  This  first  college  closed  down 
in  1846.  It  ranked  among  the  foremost 
educational  institutions  in  Bengal,  and 
was  then  located  in  Chowringhee  on  a 
part  of  the  premises  now  occupied  by 
the  Indian  Museum.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  cricket  lunch  of  Fri¬ 
day,  February  8,  was  by  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  authorities  served  in  one  of 
the  verandahs  of  the  Indian  Museum, 
the  very  spot  on  which  St.  Xavier's 
once  stood. 

The  second  St.  Xavier’s  was  opened 
on  January  10,  1860,  at  its  present 
home  in  Park  Street.  It  had  none  of 
the  glamour  of  its  predecessor.  It  be¬ 
gan  in  the  greatest  penury.  There  was 
a  handful  of  boys  and  almost  no  equip- 
ment.  Sickness  and  death  decimated 
the  staff.  The  Fathers  were  forced  to 
make  a  public  appeal  to  meet  their 
daily  wants.  The  future  loomed  so 
dark,  that  serious  thoughts  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  closing  down  the  college. 

THE  TURNING  OF  THE  TIDE 

Happily  this  period  of  distress  prov¬ 
ed  to  he  shortlived;  1864  saw  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  tide.  Boys  were  enrolled  in 
large  numbers.  The  institution  grew 
and  caught  the  public  eye  so  rapidly 
that  by  1871  its  distribution  of  prizes 
had  already  been  presided  over  three 
times  b^  the  Lieut.-Governor  of  Bengal 
and  twice  by  the  Viceroy  of  India. 

Since  then  its  history  has  keen  one  of 
steady  growth.  To-day  th©  college  is 
divided  into  two  large  departments 
having  together  about  1,800  students. 

The  jubilee  festivities  are  in  charge 
cf  a  committee  of  old  boys,  the  presi¬ 
dent  being  the  Maharaja  Bahadur  Sir 
Prpdyot  Kumar  .Tagore. 


COLLEGE’S  DIAMOND 
JUBILEE 

cP  — • — 

CALCUTTA  FUNCTION 

GARDEN  PARTY  AT  ST. 
XAVIER’S 

Well-wisliei’s  and  friends  of  St. 
Xavier's  College,  Calcutta,  attended 
in  large  numbers  a  garden  party 
which  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
M.  Vermeire  (the  Rector)  and  his 
staff,  in  connexion  with  the  dia¬ 
mond  jubilee  of  the  College. 

Tea  was  served  on  the  lawn,  after 
which  tlie  guests  were  treated  to  a 
varied  programme  of  entertainment 
which  included  a  performance  by 
Lopretti,  an  Italian  i  ransformist  and 
ventriloquist,  and  a  mass  drill  display 
by  the  boys  of  tlie  primary  depnrt- 
luent. 

At  nightfall,  the  College  buildings 
were  illuminated  and  a  display  of  fire¬ 
works  brought  tlie  programme  to 
close. 

Opportunity  was  taken  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  the  Ca,tholic  Association  of 
Bengal  to  present^  an  address  to  the 
•'Rector  and  tii6’ iCommunity  of  St. 
Xavier’s  Collego.’i*  ,,’ After  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  College' dft’ ' dtsmond  jubilee, 
the  address  made  grateful  reference  to 
the  intellectubj^and  .spiritual  benefit 
which  the  Caflnffic  community  of  Bengal 
has  derived  tlii^ugh  the  activities  of 
St.  Xavier’s  College.  It  also  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  gratitude  that  the  Catholic 
Association  of  Bengal  owed  its  origin  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  Fathers  of  St. 
Xaxier’s  College. 

FOR  RICH  AND  POOR 

“We  are  proud  to  think,”  the  address 
continued,  “that  St.  Xavier’s  is  the 
pioneer  of  higher  education  for  Chris¬ 
tian  youth.  We  ore  intensely  proud  of 
the  fact  that  St.  Xavier’s  from  the 
beginning  has  gathered  within  its  walls, 
in  peace  and  harmony,  students  of  every 
class  and  creed  in  India  and  has  held 
their  affectionate  loyalty  throughout 
the  yeifrs.” 

The  address  concluded: — “May  the 
blessing  of  God  ever  be  with  St. 
Xavier’s.  May  the  spirit  of  Christ  ever 
be  its  inspiration.  May  the  zeal  of  the 
gieat  Xavier  ever  live  in  its  traditions 
and  impel  tlie  present  and  future  staffs 
and  students  of  St.  Xavier’s  to  deeds 
of  high  endeavour,  for  the  good  of  our 
fellow-men  and  for  the  greater  gloiy 
of  God.” 

The  Rector  thanked  the  Catholic 
Association  of  Bengal  for  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  of  St.  Xavier’s 
College.  He  empliasized  that  St. 
Xavier’s  College  did  not  minister  only 
to  the  rich  and  the  well-to-do,  but  fbat 
its  activities  also  embraced  the  needs 
of  the  poorer  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Amonir  those  present  were  His  Grace  the 
RoTnan  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Calcutta,  Sir 
■Tolm  Woodhcail.  Maharajah  Tagore.  Prince 
Alchram  Hossein.  Raja  of  Santosh.  Sir  U.  N. 
Brail  machari.  Mr.  Justice  Khundkar.  Mr. 

iA.  K.  Roy.  Mr.  S.  N.  Mallick.  Mr.  W.  0. 
Wordsworth.  Mr.  Van  Manen.  Mr.  A,  P.  M. 
Abdul  All.  Mr.  Asadulla.  Jfr.  T.  0.  Qoswaini, 
Hr.  A.  K.  Chanda.  Mrs.  Sarala  Devi  aud  Mr. 
t.  K.  M.  Z.ikaria. 


THE 
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STRIKING  TRIBUTE 
TO  JESUITS 

VA  If,. _ _ _ 

EDUCATION  IN  INDIA 

High  tribute  to  the  work  done  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  the  cause  of 
education  iu  India  was  paid  by  the 
Maharaja  Tagore  at  the  St.  Xavier’s 
College,  Diamond  Jubilee  celebra¬ 
tions  luncheon  held  at  the  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta.  The  ’  Maharaja 
Bahadur  presided  over  a  large  and 
happy  gathering  which  included  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Calcutta 
and  past  and  present  Boys’  teams  in 
the  cricket*  match  played  on  the 
Rangers  ground. 

Iu  proposing  the  toast  of  “St. 
Xavier’s  College,”  the  Maharaja  Baha¬ 
dur  said  that  the  function  was  an 
abiding  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
College.  They  could  not  adequately 
express  their  admiration  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  foresight  of  the  Reverend 
Fathers,  particularly  Rev.  Fathers 
Vermeire  and  Bamptou,  which  had 
helped  to  make  the  celebrations  so. 
successful. 

A  NEW  ERA 

Reviewing  the  progress  of  English 
education  iu  Bengal  the  Maharaja 
Bahadur  said 

With  the  year  1835,  a  new  era  com¬ 
menced  in  the  history  of  English  educa¬ 
tion,  in  Bengal  under  Lord  Bentinck’s 
administration.  New  schools  were  estab¬ 
lished.  The  old  orthodox  establishments 
were  improved  aud  enlarged.  Bengal 
w'as  unquestionably  not  an  advanced 
Province  in  the  realm  at  the  time  and 
1  am  proud  tu  feel  that  my  ancestors  as 
well  as  the  illustrious  Maharajas  of 
Burdwan  aud  that  great  reformer,  Raja 
Ram  Mohuu  Roy,  assisted  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  educational  propaganda 
launched  by  the  missionaries. 

Here  was  a  situation  and  a  task  that 
has  occupied  the  genius  of  the  Belgian 
race  for  many  years.  Their  chances  of 
success,  if  I  may  say  so,  were  less  severe 
in  Europe  than  in  India  in  order  to 
fight  the  battle  of  their  Master.  But 
they  came  not  to  chase  the  domesticated 
Bengal  grouse  on  the  sand  banks  of 
tlie  Hooglily  but  to  wreck  the  shores  of 
orthodoxy.  And  they  came  at  a  time 
when  it  was  thought  in  certain  quarters 
that  if  a  boy  were  taught  in  western 
language  and  culture  a  veritable  Avatar 
would  be  produced,  but  if  a  girl  were 
taught  a  whole  family  would  starve. 

DOORS  OPENED 

In  I860  the  Indian  people  enjoyed 
only  a  limited  western  education.  They 
had  barely  the  means  of  entering  public 
scliools  until  the  British  Government 
aided  by  the  missionaries  opened  the 
doors  for  western  culture  and  captured 
the  innermost  citadel  of  the  conserva- 
_tive  Indian  society. 


That  time  is  tar  distantTOiCTurinV 

the  long  period  since  then  the  Reverend 
Fathers’  unbroken  sympathy  for  the 
I  children  of  the  soil  has  grown  more 
and  more.  The  Revered  Fathers 
have  been  in  the  position  of  sculptors 
j  who  were  given  the  choicest  block  of 
j  marble  and  were  bidden  to  shape  it  to 
j  whatever  in  the  art  of  statuary  their 
I  own  imagination  or  the  capacity  of  the 
I  material  might  suggest. 

T  want  to  say  witli  all  possible 
I  emphasis  that  there  is  a  deep  convic- 
I  tion  among  educated  and  thoughtful 
I  men  of  our  country  that  if  there  is 
I  any  one  nation,  more  than  another,  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth,  that  has 
I  done  any  good  to  India,  that  nation 
tlie  British  nation.  They  are 
I  grateful  also  to  the  band  of  un- 
I  selfish  Serampoie  missionaries  who 
I  assidously  carried  the  message  of  wes- 
I  tern  education  among.st  the  mass  of 
I  the  people. 

LOYALTY  TO  BRITISH 

The  descendants  of  those  people  are 
I  now  enjoying  the  best  education  avail- 
lable  in  the  country  and  the  highest 
I  honour  the  University  can  bestow 
■  upon  them.  This  conviction  keeps  the 
J  thinking  Indians  staunch  in  their 
I  loyalty  to  British  rule  and  grati- 
1  tude  to  the  missionaries.  They  know 
I  that  a  real  regeneration,  civilization 
I  and  advancement  of  India,  materially, 

I  morally  and  politically,  depends  upon 
I  a  long  continuance  of  British  rule. 
I  The  peculiarly  happy  combination  of 
I  high  civilization,  intense  love  of  liberty 
I  and  nobility  of  soul  iu  the  British 
I  people  cannot  but  lead  them  to  the 
I  desire  of  achieving  the  glory  of  raising 
I  this  vast  nation  of  ours.  This  noble 
I  thought  finds  expression  in  our  best 
I  men. 

The  glories  of  St.  Xavier’s  College  have 
I  now  proved  to  the  world  that  in  the 
modern  pursuit  of  enlightenment  and 
progress  Calcutta  is  not  going  to  lag 
I  behind  and  that  the  personal  enthusi- 
I  asm  of  the  students  themselves  is 
I  something  to  conjure  with. 

Long  may  this  College  continue  to 
bestow  its  blessings  on  the  youths  of 
I  Bengal,  secure  in  the  affection  of  its 
Holy  Fathers,  and  may  it  present  to 
the  world  the  unique  spectacle  of  a 
1  triumphant  achievement  of  a  noble 
I  cause,  raised  on  ancient  foundations 
and  cherishing  the  traditiops  of  a- 
I  famous  past,  but  imbued  the 

I  spirit  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive,  so  that  the  Indians  may  still 
1  remain  Indians,  true  to  their  own 
J  belief^  and  their  own  traditions,  but 
no  less  proud  that  they  have  acquired 
the  accomplishments  of  English  gentle¬ 
men  as  taught  by  the  Revered  Fathers 
settled  in  the  'land  of  our  birth  for  our 
!  benefit. 

j  LINK  WITH  MUSEUM 

j  Rev.  Father  Vermeire,  the  Rector,  in 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Maha¬ 
raja,  mentioned  the  interesting  fact 
j  that  the.  first  St.  Xavier’s  College, 

I  which  was  established  in  1835,  and 
lasted  until  1846,  had  been  on  the  same 
I  spot  .ns  the  Indian  Museum  now  stood. 


"scheme  of  education 

reconstruction 

CENTRAL  ADVISORY  BOARD  TO 
BE  REVIVED 


U.P.  GOVERNMENT  PROPOSALS 

more  practical  and  useful 
SYSTEM  URGED 

Rt’^OI-UTJ'OXS  espj'eftsing  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system 
"of  ednciitiOT  in  India  )m\e  resulted  in  the  Government  of  India 
a.l.lressin-'  all  local  Governments  and  Administrations  inviting  tlieir 
opinions  on  educationa!  reconstruction  so  that  they  may  be  forwarded 
tg  the  Iiiter-Uuivcrsity  Hom'd. 

One  proposal  is  that  a  large  nuniber  of  stndentp  should  be 
dire}  ted  at  the  completion  of  their  secondary  education  either 
to  oeciipations  or  to  separate  vocational  institutions.  Ihts 
will  enable  ynivcrsiiies  to  improve  their  standard  of 
admitifflon.  • 

While  moiiy  provincial  Governments  have  been  reviewing  the 
tevstem  of  school  ediiiation,  tee  Government  of  India  «  of  opinion 
that  the  time  has  arrived  fi-r  reviving  the  Central  Advisory  Board 
mid,  therefore,  they  propose  doing  so  in  the  next  financial  year. 

A  feature  of  the  scheme  of  school  reconstruction  as  suggested  by 
the  Government  of  the  riiited  Provinces,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  that 
iHipils  would  be  relieved  lo  some  extent  of  the  burden  of  frequent 
Ixaminatieus.  An  iiiidoithted  advantage  of  the  scheme  would  he  tnat 
each  examination  would  trike  place  at  a  particular  stage  of  eduction 
Ld  would  thei'chy  test  whether  pupils  had  obtained  the  objective  of 
that  stage.  Examinations  would  thus  have  a  more  clearly  defined  j 
lurpose. 


jxjgg  "  Government  of  Infi'a 
r*adresEcil  all  local  Oovei-nments 
Ldmiuistrations  (including  Aden) 
Iftnviting  their  opinions  on  education^ 
freconstinction  so  that 

ivarded  to  the  inter-Baiversity  Board 

IWK.  G  tl.”B^ot/.pSecretary  in  the 
Department  of  Bducaflon,  .Health  and 
Lands,  in  his  letter  says; 

"In  recent  years  notice  has  been 
I  given  in  the  Indian  Legislature  of  a 
nuniber  of  resolutions  expressing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  present  system  ot 
education  in  India  and  a  desire  that 
the  Government  of  India  should  taUe 
early  steps  to  render  it  'more  prac¬ 
tical  and  useful.’  For  one  reason  or 
another  these  resolutions  have  not  been 
moved,  but  even  if  they  had  been 
moved  the  Government  of  India  would 
have  felt  themselves  precluded  by  their 
constitutional  position  from  assuming 
more  than  advisory  responsibility  in  le- 
gard  to  matters  which  are  primarily 

the  concernofLoca^Governmen^ 


— v^l^ward.ng  Ibe  h'oocs-l'ngs  «' 

the  in  Jlarriast,  the 

sities  held  ^  the  atten- 

Inter-University  B™™  in 

Ition  of  the  Govern^  following  resolu- 
I  particular  to  the  two  ,  unani- 

Ihous  which  had  b  en  P“’='“„tracted 
Iroonsly  after  valuable  and  pros 

isolation  --erm' 

system  of  schools  be  diverl- 

/larf?e  tS  secondary 

ed  at  the  completion  of  or  to 

education  institutions,  'p'}® 

?r»«abiraa“Sr“'uie.,to  improve  their 
Btandard  el  admission. 

definite  stages 

I  oin  the  second  ^letoil 

Ifercnce  ™eoo®nstructioa  and 

Itheir  theme  of  school  r  the 

I  pointed  to  the  definite 

Fi  S  s"-  ? 

I'iranJeUed  by 

■With  a  view  to  enyr  ”B^,,,,jtion  tl» 
SoSS  fs  rj  nsliiat  the^P-/, 

S“;eSro.^'B 

although  the  norm.i  under 

period  during  whioh^, a  ,/u'ere.wedjd 


_ _  _  jterio- 

should  be  divided  into  four  delinite 
stages;  (nl  pf'mary.  (b)  middle  (in  botn 
of  which  stages  the  medium  of 
tion  in  non-language  subjects  should  be 
exclusively  vernacular).  (o)  higher 
secondary  (in  which  stage  the  medium 
of  instruction  should  be  vernacular 
whenever  this  is  practicable),  ana  tai 
University  education,  covering  live  (or 
four),  four  (or  five)  three  and  at  least 
)hree  years  teepectiveVy,  there  bemg  a 
formal  examination  at  the  end  of  eacn 
stage  only,  thus  avoiding  the  abuse  oi 
too  frequent  formal  examinations. 

■  ‘‘The  Government  of  India  nave 
Ijljserved  that  many  provincial  Govern- 
I  inents  have  been  reviewing  the  system 
I  of  school  education  and  have  been  con- 
Isideriug  the  possibilities  of  its  rewn- 
I  struction  somewbnt  on  _  the  lines 
I  suggested  by  the  Universities  Coufer- 
I  ence.  For  example,  a  recent  Punja 
lUniversity  Committee  represented 
1  that  a  scheme  of  school  reconstruction 
Iwas  a  vital  preliminary  to  the  improve- 
jiuent  of  University  'teaching:  the  Con- 
^ference  which  whs  summon^  | 
ICalcutta  by  the  Governor  of  Bengal 
Idiscussed  means^wheveby  the  University  1 
of  Calcutta  could  be  placed  on  firmer 
school  foundations  and  the  Governmen 
of  India  themselves  have  invited  the 
opinion  of  the  University  of  Delhi  on 
the  proposals  made  by  the  Universities 
Conference. 

U.P.  SCHEME 

“The  Government  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces  havi  gone  further  and  iu  a  reso¬ 
lution  doted  August  8  last  have  work- 
ed  out  in  greater  detail  these  proposals 
‘with  a  view  to  eliciting  public  opinion 
on  them.’  Publication  of  this  resolu- 
tion  has  attracted  much  attention  m 
the  Press  and  elsewhere  and  the  replies 
will  be  watched  with  much  interest  not 
only  in  the  United  Provinces  but 
throughout  India.  An  interesting  lea- 
ture  of  the  resolution  is  the  quotation  1 
of  several  extracts  from  opinions  voic- 1 
ed  by  educationists  and  by  men  d'stm- 1 

guished  in  public  .  .  i^fhe  I 

quotations  definitely  suggest  that  the  I 
value  of  University  education  is  im- 1 
Inaired  by  the  presence  in  universities  I 
of  a  large  number  of  students  who  ar  I 
unfit  for  higher  literary  or  scientific  I 

education;  that  these -students  cannot  1 
hope  to  obtain  employment  which  would  I 
iustifv  the  expense  of  their  educatmn  I 
and  that  the  only  feasible  remedy  is  to 


I  diyerh.thenj  to  pfactico!  paJJstittf  , 

I  ^^^^c*"Vniv6rsii}'  stage.” 

I  '“'4.1ie  Government  of  India  are  co^ 
j  nisant  of  the  fact  that  in  the  presV^ 

I  constitution,  these  and  indeed  mof 
I  other  educational  questions  come  wit^- 
I  in  the  purview  of  provincial  Govern. 
I  mente  and  therefore  feel  that  it  would 
be  not  only  unconstitutional  but  also 
inadvisable  for  them  to  seek  to  impose, 
j  a  rigid  and  uniform  system  of  educa- 
j  tion  throughout  India.  In  education 
I  more  than  in  most  other  walks  of  life 
I  there  should  be  a  rich  scope  for  experi- 
I  ment  and  also  for  variety  of  treatment 
I  and  practice.  Local  initiative  is  pre- 
I  ferable  to  inert  centralization. 

“Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
I  tion  which  the  Government  of  India 
j  can  make  towards  the  right  develop- 
I  ment  of  education  (a  matter  which  is 
I  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of 
I  India)  is  the  provision  of  a  clearing 
I  house  of  ideas  and  a  reservoir  of  in- 
1  formation.  The  Government  of  India 
I  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
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rcviring  the  ^v^trat  Auvrtcn*y“ 
Board  and  therefore  they  propose  doing 
so  in  the  next  financial  year. 

“In  view  of  the  widespread  interest 
taken  in  these  matters  and  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  expressed  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  elsewhere  and  also  of  the 

I'  desire  of  the  Inter-University  Board 
that  these  resolutions  of  the  Universi¬ 
ties  Conference  should  be  promulgated 
as  widely  as  possible,  the  Government 
,  of  India  feel  justified  in  directing  me 
i  to  bring  these  important  resolutions  to 
j  the  attention  of  provincial  Governments 
!  and  through  them  to  the  notice  of  a 
wider  public.  Facilities  for  education 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  aptitudes  of 
children.  For  such  of  the  pupils  as 
have  little  or  no  bent  for  a  literary 
form  of  education,  other  forms  of 
traiuiog  should  be  made  available.” 
LITERARY  STUDIES 
“All  children  who  pass  beyond  the 
\  primary  stage  require  a  wider  measure 
of  general  education  whether  it  be 
preparation  for  advanced  literary  or 
scientific  studies  or  for  vocational 
training  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
latter  forms  of  training  can  only  be 
successful  if  they  are  based  on  a  sure 
foundation  of  general  knowledge  and 
attainments.  Educational  statistics 
indicate,  however,  that  many  pupils 
prolong  unduly  their  literary  studies 
and  are  thereby  in  danger  of  losing 
their  bent  for  more  practical  pursuits. 
On  this  and  other  grounds  the  proposals 
of  the  Universities’  Conference  which 
have  been  generally  endorsed  by  the. 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces 
deserve  serious  consideration. 

“Though,  of  course,  subjects  such  as 
manual  training,  drawing  and  nature 
study  should  be  developed  in  all 
secondary  schools  and  though  pupils 
I  in  these  schools  should  be  encouraged 
I  to  take  part  in  practical  pursuits,  it 
is  debatable  whether  the  inclusion  of 
vocational  subjects  along  with  literary 
subjects  in  the  ordinary  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  is  the  best  means 
achieving  the  object  which  the  Uni¬ 
versities’  Conference  had  in  view.  To 
be  successful,  vocational  training  re¬ 
quires  a  somewhat  expensive  equipment 
and,  above  all.  experienced  and  prac¬ 
tical  teaching;  it  seems  obvious, 
therefore,  that,  resources  should  not  be 
dissipated  but  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  concentrated  in  institutions  design¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  there 

I  is  the  danger  that  the  haphazard  in¬ 
termingling  of  vocational  and  general 
study  may  defeat  the  very  object  which 
it  sets  out  to  achieve;  pupils  may  be 
tempted  by  the  bait  of  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial  and  desultory  vocational  training 
to  prolong  unnecessarily  their  literary 
studies  and  thereby  to  drift  aimlessly 
into  paths  which  are  unsuitable  to 
them.  This  danger  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  on  these  grounds,  among  others, 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Universities’ 
Conference  that  vocational  training 
should  ordinarily  be  provided  in  sepa¬ 
rate  vocational  institutions  also  de¬ 
serves  attention.  The  Government  of 
India  realize  that  education  by  itself 
cannot  create  new  industries  and  there¬ 
by  increase  opportunities  of  employ¬ 
ment  ;  but  boys  who  complete  the 
shortened  secondary  course  as  proposed 
and  subseq\»ently  benefit  by  a  form  of 
vocational  training  would  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  absorbed  into  industrial  occu¬ 
pations  and  to  make  the  most  of  in¬ 
dustrial  opportunities  than  are  many 
of  those  who  now  graduate  or  fail  to 


graduate  at  a  comparatively  advanced 
age.  Ill  any  case  they  would  probably 
receive  education  better  adapted  to 
their  capabilities. 

TOO  MANY  EXAMINATIONS 
“A  feature  of  the  scheme  of  school  re¬ 
construction  as  proposed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versities’  Conference  and  suggested  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  is  that  pupils  would  be  relieved 
to  some  extent  from  the  burden  of 
frequent  examinations.  It  is  urged  by 
some  that  these  examinations  militate 
against  continuity  of  study.  From  an 
early  age  in  life  Indian  pupils  are  sub¬ 
jected  every  two  years  to  the  ordeal 
of  a  public  examination;  after  each  in¬ 
terruption  of  his  course  the  pupil 
spends  perhaps  Jialf  of  the  first  year 
in  adapting  himself  to  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  and  often  to  new  surroundings; 
and  perhaps  half  of  the  second  year 
to  cramming  for  the  next  examination. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  that 
these  examinations  at  any  rate  fulfil 
the  purpose  of  keeping  staffs  and  pupils 
up  to  the  mark  and  discourage  apathy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  view  held  on  the 
value  of  examinations  an  undoubted 
advantage  in  the  tentative  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Provinces  would  be  that  each 
examination  will  take  place  at  the 
termination  of  a  particular  stage  of 
education  and  will  thereby  test  whether 
the  pupils  have  attained  the  objective 
of  that  stage.  For  this  reason  examina¬ 
tions' would  have  a  more  clearly  defined 
purpose  than  they  now  do, 

“The  Goveanment  of  India  are  con¬ 
fident  that  these  proposals  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities’  Conference  in  particular  will 
receive  the  earnest  consideration  which 
they  undoubtedly  deserve,  especially 
as  they  were  unanimously  accepted  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  experi¬ 
enced  educationists  in  India.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  desire  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  labours  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  and  the  valuable  discussions  which 
took  place.  They  would  be  glad  if  the 
Madras  Government  and  others,  after 
consulting  such  persons  and  authorities 
as  they  may  consider  advisable,  would 
express  their  opinions  in  particular  on 
the  two  resolutions  referred  to  in  this, 
letter.  On  the  receipt  of  these  opinion! 
the  Government  of  India  propose  t( 
forward  them  to  the  Intet-Universit; 
Board  in  response’  to  their  request  foi 
information  of  the  action  taken  by  th€ 
Government  of  India  on  their  refer¬ 
ence  and  also  to  all  the  provincial  Gov¬ 
ernments.  By  so  doing  the  Government 
of  India  hope  that  they  may  be  of 
service  in  helping  to  co-ordinate  edu¬ 
cational  discussions  in  matters  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  India.” — A.P.I. 


i- 


INDIAN  CHRISTIANS 

FUTURE  UNDER  THE  NEW 
CONSTITUTION 

FEOM  OrR  CORRESPONDENT. 

COIMBATORE,  Feb.  16. 

Speaking  at  a  tea  party  given  in 
his  honour  this  evening,  Rao  Baha¬ 
dur  A-  T.  Pannirselvam,  Home 
Member,  Government  of  Madras, 
referred  to  the  position  of  the 
Indian  Christian  community  under 
the  new  reforms.  He  said: _ 

“The  services  of  the  Indian  Christian 
community  has  in  past  been  such  as  to 
merit  recognition  at  all  hands.  Our 
contribution  to  the  public  weal  has  not 
been  one  whit  less  than  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  other  communities. 

“With  such  tradition  before  us  our 
services  in  the  future  Government  will 
be  indispensable.  if  only  people  judge 
us  on  our  merits  we  cannot  bo  denied 
our  natural  claims  in  the  future  Gov- 
eniment,  which  so  far  as  the  provinces 
at  least  are  concerned  is  going  to  be 
andiluted  self-government.  I  say  it 
is  going  to  be  undiluted  self-govern¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  what  people 
might  speak  about  the  so-called  safe¬ 
guards  and  notwithstanding  the  ob¬ 
structive  attitude  in  certain  quarters. 

“I  need  only  state  that  belonging  as 
we  do  to  a  minority  community  which 
will  liave  to  be  constantly  on  its  guard 
regarding  its  own  rights  and  privileges 
in  spite  of  the  best  wishes  from  the 
majority  communities,  I  feel  that  in  the 
future  Government  with  safeguards 
and  also  Second  Chambers  we  shall  be 
having  a  state  of  government  in  which 
every  community  will  Have  its  full 
share  and  rights  and  we  as  the  third 
numerically  strongest  community  shall 
be  able  to  make  our  own  individual 
contribution.”  


^  Buddhists  in  Kashmir  : 

Polyandrous  Society 


BY  A  SPECIAL  CORUESPOHDENT 


JAMMU  and  Kashmir  State  con- 
'  sists  of  the  two  major  provinces 
I  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  the  two 
Iminor  frontier  provinces  of  Laddiikh 
land  Gilgit.  the  area  of  the  State  is 
Imors  than  80,000  square  miles,  but  the 


lu  the  iieighhouriiig  fetsii  of  Baltis- 
tan,  the  state  of  affairs  is  quite 
different.  Here  almost  the  entire 
population  is  Moslem.  When  Islam  is 
adopted,  polyandry  is  given  up  and  in, 
inheritance,  the  law  of  primogeniture  is 
also  abandoned.  Here,  since  all  men 


I  two  major  provinces  occupy  only  one  |  ^  separate  wife,  and  every  woman 

I  fourth  of  this.  The  population  is  I  marries,  the  population  has  grown  enor- 


lover  36,00,000,  but  93  per  c^t  live  in 
I  Jammu  and  Kashmir  provinces. 

The  Frontier  Province  of  Gilgit 
I  together  with  its  tribal  areas,  contains 
I  a  popxilntion  of  96,526,  and  Ijaddalvh 
I  192,138.  The  total  Buddhist  population 
1  the  State  is  38,724  out  of  whom  only 
5  lia^e  been  enumerated  in  the  province 
I  of  Kashmir,  and  607  in  Jammu.  Tho 


luously.  In  the  tehsil  of  Laddahh  pro¬ 
per,  with  an  area  of  29,848  square  miles, 
there  is  a  population  of  only  34,423.  In 
Baltistan  the  area  is  only  8,522,  but  the 
population  is  107,477.  On  the  other 
hand,  agricultural  land  has  been  divid-  's  true  that  a 
ed  into  small  holdings.  The  economic 
condition  of  the  people  in  Baltistan  is, 
therefore,  worse  than  that  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Laddakh,  In  the  other  tehsil 
of  Kargil,  where  the  area  is  7,392 


I  rest  are  all  in  Laddakh.  There  are  three  j  square  miles,  the  population  is  50,238 


I  tclisils  in  Laddakh,  Laddakh  proper, 

I  Kargil.  and  Baltistan.  There  are  30J37 
Buddhists  in  Laddakh,  8,011  of  them  in 
I  Kargil,  and  only  64  in  Baltistan. 

NO  SCOPE  Foil  EXPANSION 

It  is  interesting  to  e.vainine  the  condi- 
I  tion  of  this  Buddhist  population.  The 
1  physical  features  of  this  pait  of  tbo 
I  country  have  to  a  great  extent  influenced 
I  the  structure  of  society  in  it.  The  area 
I  of  the  province  of  Laddakh  is  45,762 
I  square  miles,  but  tho  total  cultivable 
I  area  in  tho  province  is  only  12S  square 
I  miles,  or  82,000  acres.  Out  of  this 
I  75,000  acres  are  actually  cultivated,  so 
I  there  are  only  7,000  acres  left  for  futuie 
I  expansion,  it  is  obvious  that  in  such 
I  circumstances,  if  the  inhabitants  are  to 
I  depend  entirely  on  agriculture,  there  is 
I  no  scope  for  further  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  probably  with  this  object 
that  the  peculiar  social  structure  of 
society  prevailing  in  Laddakh  has  been 
devised.  Here  we  find  polyandry  exist- ^ 
I  ing  in  full  vigour,  and  in  inheritance  wc 
1  have  the  law  of  primogeniture.  The 
eldest  son  inherits  the  property,  young- 
1  er  sens  getting  only  a  maintenance. 

1  Since  younger  sons  cannot  inherit  pro¬ 
perty,  they  are  not  able  to  marry.  It  is 
j  only  the  eldest  son  who  marries,  bub  the 
I  two  younger  brothers  aiso  enter  into 
j  conjugal  relations  with  the  wife  of  the 
I  eldest  brother.  Other  younger  brothers 
have  usually  to  leave  the  family  roof 
.and  thev  either  join  a  monastery,  or  go 
I  out  of  the  country. 

This  system  re.^tvicts  the  birth  of 
I  children,  but  since  the  population  con¬ 
tains  almost  equal  numbers  of  males  and 
1  females,  it  means  that  only  about  on&- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  women  can 
I  find  husbands.  The  alternative  before 
the  majority  of  women  in  Laddakh  is 
either  to  liecome  mins  or  leave  their  aii- 
'  cestral  faith  of  Buddhism.  In  this  way 
I  the  population  is  kept  almost  stationary 
and  tlie  law  of  primogeniture  in  matters  I 
of  inheritance,  prevents  the  division  and  I 
I  sub-division  of  agricultural  land  intr*  | 
small  uneconomic  holdings. 


Here  also  the  population  is  much 
larger,  because  ^  per  cent  of  it  is 
Moslem. 

If  the  people  in  these  frontier  dis¬ 
tricts  are  to  continue  to  depend  •en¬ 
tirely  on  agriculture,  then  it  is  clear 
that  in  Laddakh  proper,  a  polyandrous 
society  and  the  law  of  primogeniture 
must  continue.  It  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  to  disturb  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  of  primogeniture,  but 
modern  ideas,  are  in  conflict  with 
polyandry.  But  if  it  is  attempted  to 
abolish  polyandry,  something  must  be 
done  to  find  non-agricultural  means 
of  livelihood  for  the  people.  Laddakh 
is  supposed  to  be  very  rich  in  minerar 
resources.  If  a  mining  industry  were 

7^ 


started  in  this  district,  work  would  be  | 
found  for  a  very  much  larger  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Kashmir  Raj  Bodhi  Maha-  I 
sabha  asked  the  Kashmir  Government  | 
some  time  ago  to  appoint  an  expert  1 
commission  to  explore  the  natural  re-  I 
sources  of  Laddakh  in  order  to 
increase  employment.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  viewed  this  representation  I 

with  sympathy,  and  has  proposed  to  I 
work  gold  and  aquamarine  mines 
Laddakh  when  the  financial  position  of  I 
the  State  improves,  but  this  is  a  con- 
tingeney  which  may  bo  rather  distant. 

mining  industry  | 
would  give  employment  to  a  very 
large  number  of  people,  but  cannot  «'•(, 
something  be  done  in  directions  other 
than  mining?-  Laddakh  is  known  to 
produce  a  very  fine  quality  of  wool. 

A  large  quantity  of  fine  wool  also 
passes  through  Laddakh  on  its  way 
L'om  Yarkand  in  Central  Asia  to 

Kashmir  and  other  parts  of  India.  At 
the  present  moment  a  large  number 
of  namclas  are  imported  from  Yar¬ 
kand,  and  a  large  quantity  of  raw 
%v'ool  is  cleaned  in  tbe  valley  of  Kash¬ 
mir.  Cannot  the  Laddakhis  be  train-, 
ed  to  clean  raw  wool,  and  manufacture] 
namdas  within  Laddakh  itself? 

At  present,  some  woollen  cloth 
manufactured  in  Laddakh,  but  tb 

methods  employed  are  very  primitivi 
Steps  could  be  taken  to  improve  thes< 
methods.  If  the  woollen  industry 
Laddakh  were  encouraged,  a  ’  rauc 
larger  number  of  people  could  be  usi 
fully  employed. 


"oona  ;  1  hursday,  October  1 0,1 


SATilRA  HINDU  OPPOSITION  TO  CHRISTIAN  TEACHING 


Statement  Bij  Miss  Picken 
Mangs  Ask  Por  Christian  Instruction 
You  may  have  seen  in  the  /ernacuKr 
papers  the  last  few  days  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  agitation  in  Satara  just  now. 
The  facts  are  these  :  On  Sept.  11  a  group 
of  Mangs  sent  a  representative  to  me  to 
say  that  a  large  number  of  Mangs  in 
Satara  and  in  the  District  desired  to  be 
Christian,  and  that  a  considerable  group 
of  them  here  in  the  city  desired  regular 
Christian  instruction  in  the  Ming  Wada 
for  two  hours  every  lught.  After  showing 
their  leader  clearly  that  they  would  be 
laying  themselves  open  to  persaoutioa 
and  trouble  of  all  kinds,  and  explaining 
to  him  that  any  desiring  baptism  must 
submit  themselves  to  Christian  instruction 
and  Christian  discipline  for  at  least  one 
year,  after  which  if  they  proved  worthy 
they  could  be  baptised,  I  agreed  to  go  to 
them  on  Sept  19th  when  I  should  return 
from  Bombay.  Every  night  since  Sept. 
19th  the  Christians  have  rallied  in  the 
Mang  Wada  to  sing  bhajaus,  pray,  study 
the  scriptures,  and  witness  to  the  poA-er  of 
Christ  with  this  small  group  of  Maug 
inquirers.  [  Mangs  or  Mulangas  are  string- 
makers  by  trade.  Editor,  \ 

Brahmuis  Object  To  Others  Being 
Taught  About  6hnst 
On  the  5th  night  a  party  of  Brahmin 
gentlemen  came  to  protest  in  ccarteous 
fashion  against  our  teaching  these  people 
about  Christ  in  their  own  Mang  Wada. 
We  replied  that  we  must  witness  an.1 
teach  our  faith  when  requested  to  do  so. 
Sinc3  then  the  Brahmins  have  aroused  the 
whole  cify  and  in  fact  the  whole  of 
Maharashtra.  We  have  several  hundreds 
every  night,  sometimes  thousand^.  Masur- 
kp  Buva  was  wired  for  and  is  here  with 
his  band  of  orthodox  Sadhus  holding  rival 
meetings  near  by,  leaving  no  bitter  thing 
unsaid  against  Ohri-jfcians  and  Missions 
in  general,  and  me  in  particular.  While 
there  has  been  very  little  disturbance  in 
our  meetings  and  often  a  deep  reverential 
silence  and  attention  on  the  part  of  hund¬ 
reds  of  all  castes,  feeling  is  still  running 
high.  Persecution  of  Christians  and  Mangs 
has  begun  in  dead  earnest.  Tc-day  the 
Mangs  in  Municipal  service  are  reported 
to  have  been  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  livelihood,  AH  persons  are  said,  to 
have  been  urged  to  boycott  every  Mission 
activity,  etc,  etc.  The  report  runs  that 
certain  Brahmin  leaders  are  making  ex¬ 
travagant  promises  to  the  Mangs  if  they 
will  abandon  our  raeeting= 


A  Gall  To  Prayer 

But  the  Mang  group  stands  firm  against  I 
all  reported  threats  and  bribes,  and  asks] 
us  daily  to  continue  to  teach  them.  The 
outcome  is  in  God's  hands  Please  pray 
for  us  all  here,  that  every  Christian  may 
show-  the  love  and  forbearance  of  Christ 
and  be  faithful  in  witness  and  in  personal 
work  for  these  inquirers.  Pray,  too, 
for  the  many  Brahmin  friends  turned 
suddenly  hostile  that  hatred,  suspicion, 
fear  and  all  other  unworthy  motives  may 
be  conquered  by  the  love  of  Christ  Him¬ 
self.  We  are  living  in  strenuous  days 
and  things  are  moving  very  rapidly. 
Pray  for  us  ‘  that  utterance  may  be  given 
unto  us  in  opening  our  mouths  to  make 
known  with  boldness  the  mystery  of  the 
Gospel.’  ‘  We  rejoice  that  we  are  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  dishonour  for  the  Name.’ 

Lillian  Pickjdn 

[  Por  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not 
know  Mi-s  Picken  we  may  say  that  she 
came  to  India  in  1914  and  ever  since  that 
year  she  has  been  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Maiathi  Mission.  During  her 
charge  of  the  Satara  station  she  has  estab¬ 
lished  herself  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  social  workers  and  as  an  outstanding 
leader  of  the  Girl  Guide  movement  in 
Western  India.  The  only  other  comment 
we  will  make  is  to  remind  the  Brahmin 
opposition  at  Salara  that  whenever  any 
Indian  Christians  prefer  to  return  to  the 
Hindu  fold,  there  is  no  organized  opposit¬ 
ion  by  missionaries  such  as  is  reported 
above  concerning  Satara  Brahmins.  If 
the  reported  ‘threats’  are  true,  they 
provide  a  very  sad  commentary  on  the 
outlook  for  India’s  new  sgo  of  freedom. 
It  is  pathetic  that  after  ages  of  neglect  of 
the  Mangs  by  the  Brahmins  the  latter 
should  now  display  such  concern  lest  the 
Mangs  should  learn  about  One  Who  can 
deliver  them  from  human  tyranny  and 
tbralldom.  No  w'onder  Gandhiji  cries 
aloud  to  India  that  Untouchability  must 
die  or  Hinduism  will  peiish.  Editor.  \ 


Government  of  India  Acted 

Only  One  British  Member  Concerned  in 
Steps  to  Curb  Gandhi  Movement 


To  THE  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times; 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
publishing  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps's  up-to- 
date  article  on  the  Indian  situation. 
May  I  underline  his  comments  and  your 
own? 

He  points  out  that  it  was  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India,  and  not  the  British 
Government,  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  country  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  war  effort,  authorized 
the  steps  taken  to  neutralize  the  mass 
civil  disobedience  movement  of  Gandhi 
and  the  Congress  party  to  enforce  tlieir 
demand  lor  immediate  independence 
and  the  handing  over  of  power  to  a 
Congress  -  dominated  government  re¬ 
sponsible  to  no  one  but  itself.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  only  one  of  the  four 
British  members  of  the  Government  of 
India— often  wrongly  referred  to  as  the 
"British”  Government  of  India — was 
present  with  the  eleven  Indian  mem¬ 
bers  when  that  vital  decision  was 
taken. 

Secondly,  while  Sir  Stafford  referred 
to  tlie  proportion  of  Indian  and  British 
members  of  the  present  Government  of 
India  he  might  well  have  underlined 
that  had  the  British  Government’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  an  interim  government 
vhich  he  had  presented  been  accepted 
)y  the  Congress  Party— in  which  case 
he  Moslem  League  would  hardly  have 
stood  out— the  only  British  member 
would  have  been  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  his  capacity  of  War  Member. 

National  Government  in  Fact 

In  other  words,  there  would  have 
been  in  fact  a  national  government  in 
India  for  the  duration  which  would 
have  helped  too  in  setting  up  the  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  that  would'  have 
been  charged  with  the  task  of  formu¬ 
lating  a  post-war  independence  consti¬ 
tution.  Can  any  one  now  doubt  the 
folly  of  refusing  the  Cripps  proposals  ? 

Thirdly,  in  referring  to  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  present  Government  of 
India  of  Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar,  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader  of  the  "depressed 
classes”  and  himself  an  untouchable,  in 
charge  of  the  Depa*tiyvent  6f  Labor,  Sir 
Stafford  might  well' have  emphasized 
the  revolution  in  thought  and  practice 
which  this  appointment  embodies,  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  virtually  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  press. 

Gandhi  and  the  Congress  pai'ty  had 
for  years  put  forward  the  removal  of 
untouchability  as  one  of  their  objectives 
— a  very  distant  one  in  the  case  of 
many  Congressmen.  Gandhi’s  own 
paper.  Harijan,  derives  its  name  from 
that  given  by  him  to  the  "depressed 
classes.” 

Viceroy  Took  Action 

But  even  if  it  had  ever  occurred  to 
lim  to  advocate  it,  the  fact  remains 


that  noCongresg  JiUrty  government  in 

any  of  the  eight  British  Indian  Prov¬ 
inces  dominated  by  the  party  in  1939, 
when  they  resigned  without  reference 
to  their  constituencies,  had  thought  fit 
to  Include  a  representative  of  the  "de¬ 
pressed  classes,”  who  number  some 
fifty  millions  in'  all  India.  It  has  re¬ 
mained  for_  the  present  Viceroy,  Lord 
I  Linlithgow,  ,'t'o  make  this  vital  break 
i  with  the  pj|^t  and  to  give  democratic 
I  hope  for  the  future  to  India’s  more 
I  than  a  “suM^rged  tenth.” 

Finally,  may  I  suggest  that  wliile  it 
lis,  of  course,  the  primary  duty  of  the 
iGovernment  of  India  to  preserve  law 
r  and  order,  to  bring  under  control  the 
I  mob  violence  which  has  been  operating 
I  in  some  areas-  -mostly  urban — under 
I  whatever  guise  of  patriotism,  and  to 
Iget  on  with  the  war,  it  may,  as  a 
Imatter  of  just  ordinary  common  sense, 
■be  taken  for  granted  that  both  the 
■British  and  the  Indian  Governments  are 
^t  this  moment  at  least  as  deeply  con- 
Icerned  as  any  one  else  “to  explore  the 
Possibility  of  a  settlement  which  will 
■prepare  the  people  of  India  for  full  self- 
I  government.”  It  is  hardly  correct,  in 
I  the  face  of  all  that  has  been  done  and 
I  is  still  being  done  by  the  greater  part 
I  of  India,  including  the  Indian  States, 
to  include  the  entire  population  as  be¬ 
ing  in  need  of  conversion  to  "loyal 
I  allies  in  the  war.”  H.  S.  L.  PoLAK. 

New  York,  Aug.  23,  1942. 


IHINDUS  ATTACK  BM 
OllDinOUCHABlLlT! 

I  Priest*  and  Asoetloc  PlotceV 
Nshru*s  House— Earthqualw 
Attributed  to  Saorllegt  ^ 
- - - 

JTEW  DEUHJljjdia,  May  4  (ia» 

I  .—Orthodox  BraSniln  priest* 

1  fladhu  ascetics  squatted  outside 
j  the  residence  ot  Pltadlt  Jawahariat 
Nehru  in  feiej*  >dar,  waving 
tiieir  yellow  with  Uiq . 

j  sacred  swas^jTbf  Hinduism,  and  | 
ehantingt 

“Don’t  let  the  untouAaWes 
enter  our  temples.* 

The  demonstration  marked 
ftart  ot  a  big  and  potentially 
I  dangerous  Hindu  protest  agatast 
the  proposal  by  the  Oonstituent 
I  Assembly  that  the  future  ConsM- 
I  tution  ©€  an  independent  India  for- 
I  bid  discrimination  against  up  to 
60,000,000  untouchables,  condemned 
by  age-old  Hindu  religious  practice 
to  live  as  outcasts  from  birth  to 
death. 

While  the  demon8traM<Mi  con- 
i  ^ued  for  hours  outside  the  home 
of  Pandit  Nehru,  Vioe  President  in 
I  the  Interim  Government,  oth^ 
1  priests  gathered  in  a  thatched 
camp  on  the  bank  of  the  saor^ 
I  River  Jumna  and  addressed  their 
1  classes  in  ancient  Sanskrit  to  ej^ 


I  day. 

XarA  Said  to  Be  Angry 
It  was  caused  by  the  anger  of 
I  morher  earth  over  the  sacrilegious 
I  action  of  the  Assembly  in  seeking 
I  to  end  untouchability,  the  prlesto 
I  said. 

1  Sikh  policemen  imperturbably 
I  Watched  from  Pandit  Nehru’s  gar- 
1  den  while  the  priests  and  the 
H  ascetics  hold  their  demonstration, 

I  interspersing  the  recitation  of  re- 
I  ligious  verses  with  their  chant 
I  against  the  proposed  ban  on  keep-. 

I  ing  untouchables  a  submerged' 

I  class.  ' 

I  A  few  of  the  demonstrators  were 
hrrested,  under  the  existing  ban 
J  on  public  demonstrations,  vdien 
I  they  became  to  noisy. 

1  demonstrations  demanded 

I  that  the  Constituent  Assembly 
1  draft  a  proposed  Constitution  in 
I  conoultatlon  with  scholars  and 

gandlts  of  theShastras— the  Hindu 
oly  books — ^who  had  studied  them 
I  on  "holy  lines.” 

I  The  demonstrators  demanded 
I  *lflo  that  the  Constitution  of  a 
1  “free”  India  impose  an  absolute  v* 
1  ban  on  the  slaughter  of  cows,  » 
■  which  Hindus  consider  sacred;  [ 
V  abandon  all  plans  for  partitioning 
!  the  country  into  Moslem  and  Hln- 
s  du  areas  and  drop  all  proposed 
J  legislation  that  would  interfere 
1  with  Hindu  religious  practices. 

I  At  the  Jumna  River  camp, 

I  where  ancient  Hindu  rites  are  con- 
1  ducted  within  sight  of  Delhi’s 
1  modern  office  buldings,  one  of  the 
I  highest  and  holiest  of  the  pandits 
1  gava  his  opinion  of  the  Congress 
I  party  leaders  who  are  proposing  to 
I  ban  imtouchabiUtyj 

Le.aders  Called  Betrsyera 

“They  are  the  slaves  of  foreign 
I  Ideology  and  the  betrayers  of  Hln- 
I  du  civilization,”  the  pandit  said.  , 

I  Sitting  cross-legged  on  a  dais, 

I  surrounded  by  lesser  priests,  the 
I  pandit  predicted  that  the  Congress 
I  party  leaders  would  be  punished  in 
I  future  reincarnations  for  their  ac- 
I  tio  nagainst  the  sanctity  of  the 
I  untouchability  practice. 

1  The  British-owned  newspaper 
I  The  Stataesman  said  today  that  it 
I  was  likely  that  the  Maharajahs 
I  would  press  for  the  Independence 
I  of  the  Indian  Princes  if  a  system 
I  of  partition  in  favor  of  Moslem 
I  areas  were  finally  agreed  on.  A 
I  majority  of  the  140  Mahajarahs 
I  who  belong  to  the  Chamber  of 
I  Princes  favor  setting  up  their  own 
I  sovereign  Rajastan — Princes’  Land 
-and  their  own  Constituent  As- 
I  sembly,  the  newspaper  said.  This 
I  would  separate  one-third  of  the 
I  area  and  one-fourth  of  the  popu-| 

I  latlon  of  the  Indian  subcontinent] 
j  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  The  British  Government  has  em-^ 

J  hasized  that  there  must  be  no' 
utomatic  transfer  of  reluctant  In-j 
I  dian  States  to  the  framework  of 
I  the  future  central  Indian  Govern- 1 
I  ment. 

Further  Partition  Demand 
LUCKNOW,  United  Provinces,! 
Hindis,  May  4  (Reuters) — Follow-r 
I  ing  the  Congress  party’s  demandsl 
J  for  the  partitioning  of  the  prov-l 
H  inces  of  Bengal  and  the  Punjab,  ini 
I  both  of  which  there  is  a  large! 
I  Hindu  minority,  the  Moslem! 
I  League  has  now  put  forward  a  de-1 
D  mand  for  a  new  and  different  prov-i 
I  Incial  partition,  this  time  in  they 
I  United  Provinces. 


■  •  .  •  ■  ■  -  . ,  ■  't't  ■{ 

The  British  Library  of  InformstioD  in  New  lark  has  furnieheu  me  with 
the  foiloTdng  information  concerning  the  1941  Indie  census: 

A.  F.  Armstrong 

CFMSaS  OF  INDIA 

Striking  Increase  in  Population 

Preliminary  results  of  the  census  taken  in  March  of  this  year  have 
been  published  in  Indie. 

The  total  population  is  588,600,000,  of  whom  POO, 9f 8, 000  e.re  males 
and  187, 87?, 000  are  females.  Of  these  <.:95,8c7,000  are  in  the  Provinces  of 
British  India,  and  91,975,000  in  the  States  and  agencies. 

Compared  with  1951  the  total  population  increased  by  50,681,000  or 
by  16  per  cent.  Between  19P1  and  1951  the  increase  was  10.6  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  Provinces  was  slightly  larger  (by  nearly  one  per  cent.) 
then  in  the  States  and  Agencies.  Baluchistan  was  the  only  census  area  to 
show  a  decrease  in  population.  The  ratio  between  male  and  female  population 
remained  virtually  unchanged  -  51.68  per  cent,  males  as  against  51.55  per 
cent  in  1951. 

The  largest  percentage  increases  in  the  provinces  were  Delhi  (44. If), 
North-West  Frontier  Province  (£5.?^),  Pijnjab  (£0.4f)  and  Bengal  (SO.Ef);  in 
the  States  end  Agencies,  Punjab  States  (£1.4%),  Travancore  (19.1%)  and  Cochin 
and  Kajputana  (18.1%  each). 

Figures  for  literacy  show  a  striking  increase  during  the  decade.  An 
exact  comparison  is  not  possible  from  the  preliminary  tabulations  but  the 
percentage  of  literates  is  over  1£%  as  compared  with  under  7%  in  1931. 


Calcutta,  instead  of  Bombay,  now  heads  the  list  of  cities  with  a  total 
population  of  £.1  million  compared  with  1.14  million  in  1951,  an  increase  of 
968,000,  or  nearly  85  per  cent.  Bombay's  population  is  1.49  million,  sho?;- 
ing  an  increase  of  527,000,  or  £8.?  per  cent.  Ahmedabad  now  occupies  sixth 
place  instead  of  seventh,  Delhi  has  dropped  from  sixth  to  seventh,  Cawnpore 
has  advanced  from  eleventh  to  eighth,  Lucknov/  has  declined  to  tenth  against 
eighth,  and  Karachi  is  now  twelfth  on  the  list  compared  with  tenth.  Madras, 
Hyderabad,  Lahore  and  Amritsar  maintained  respectively  third,  fourth,  fifth 
and  ninth  places. 


I  The  W'oridngComM.4wtcc  uie 
1  Lucknow  District  Moslem  League 
I  Is  demanding  the  creation  of  an 
I  ‘‘independent  sovereign  state"  con- 
I  aistlng  of  the  Rhilkand  Division 
I  and  Lucknow  District  of  the 
I  United  Provinces  where,  it  is  said, 
I  “Moslems  and  Scheduled  Castes 
I  form  the  majority. 

Qandhi  Quotes  Viceroy 

NEW  DELHI,  May  4  (^P)— Mo¬ 
handas  K.  Gandhi  conferred  again 
today  with  the  Viceroy,  Viscount 
Mountbatten,  and  later  told  an 
Indian  prayer  meeting  that  the 
country  should  believe  in  the  new 
Viceroy  unless  or  until  he  proved 
unworthy, 

Mr.  Gandhi  quoted  the  Ciceroy 


"I  have  no  plans  and  1  have  no 
disclosed  anything  to  anybody.  I 
have  come  to  take  away  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people  and  British  interests.: 
The  British  Government  will  not 
remain  in  India  after  June  SO 
1948.” 

Mr.  Gandhi  castigated  the  lead¬ 
ing  Congress  party  newspmer  in 
Delhi— edited  by  his  son^  pevadae 
Gandhi— for  saying  th«ti  doubti 
about  the  Viceroy’s  motlwK  had 
“come"  to  some  CongBMBVparty 
members. 

Delhi  Curfew  to  Be  Lifted 
NEW  DELHI,  May  4  (Reuters)  1 
—Curfew  in  Delhi,  which  has  beeni 
in  existence  for  the  past  forty-twoj 
days,  is  to  be  raised  at  5  A.  M. 
knorrow.  P 

During  the  curfew  twenty-ninaL 
jWMons  were  killed  and  seventy  iii-| 
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